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ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

SIGHTS OF THB TIMES— FEMALE TEAOHER9— TEAOHEBS' WAGES, ETC. 

It is vain to cling to, and try to carry with ns into the " living present," 
any portion of the u dead past." We may sigh for the a good old times," 
and deprecate the ohanges which steamships, railroads, telegraphs, and 
divers inventions besides, have wrought in the social, industrial, and moral 
relations of life and conditions of being ; but we can ;not stay the force 
that harries ns along. The part of wisdom is to note carefully what these 
changes are — what new features they present — what new conditions they 
create — what new obligations they impose — what new efforts they necessi- 
tate in our several spheres of action — lest by negleot of this observance, 
we too late discover all our careful plans of action ending in naught, be- 
cause not adapted to the new conditions, with which, to ensure success, 
they must harmonize. Education, whether comprehensively considered 
as a system or scheme of means for the promotion of intelligence and vir* 
toe throughout the commonwealth, or simply as a single practical effort 
to instruct a youthful community called a school, or contemplated as a 
subject of philosophic investigation, is not an exception to the conditions 
of change impressed upon other forms of being, and other subjects of 
thought. And yet, in education, more than in most other things, save 
perhaps, theology, is there the tendency in the popular mind to cast upon 
it the light of the past — to surround it with the same conditions — to re- 
gard it from the same point of view — a9 composed of the same elements — 
controlled by the same forces — promoted by the same means — producing 
the same results — exhibiting the same phenomena now as formerly. But 
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this idea is all wrong, and wrought into practical schemes must produce 
disastrous results. Let us look at one simple condition of change in educa- 
tional affairs whioh may not be regarded by all as very important, but of 
which we may as well be cognizant — and it shall be my present theme. 

There was a time— and those of ns whose heads are not very silvery can 
remember it too— when for the young man who aspired to a position out- 
side the path of common drudgery and slavish toil, the teacher's vocation 
was the readiest introduction thereto. This was so, chiefly for the reason 
that "in that elder day" the pursuits exempt from the condition of manual 
labor were few, and to gain access to these demanded a discipline or prep- 
aration which the business of teaching was well calculated to impart — to 
say nothing of sundry and divers expenses which the attainment of that 
position involved, and whioh a season of teaching was found to be the 
readiest means to discharge. I shall not be disputed if I remark that it is 
measurably otherwise now. The employments more congenial than grind- 
ing toil have multiplied in a ratio far exceeding the increase of our popula- 
tion. Not to incumber this article with statistics, it will suffice to suggest 
how the wonderful increase of trade has created a demand for clerks, 
bookkeepers, and saleemen; railroads have given employment to en- 
gineers, superintendents, agents, and conductors ; the telegraph has enlist- 
ed a standing or sitting army of operators ; and journalism has called to 
its aid a host of reporters and other subordinates. These illustrations 
must serve to impress our minds with the effect which this growing con- 
dition of things must have upon that vocation, into whioh, in the past, 
nearly all the higher and worthier intelligence of the land found its way. 
Apprehensions will naturally arise, that the inducements held out in other 
pursuits must draw off so many of that better class, as to compel the ac- 
ceptance of an inferior class to supply their place. Nor are these appre- 
hensions groundless. I am persuaded, that taking the body of teachers 
throughout the State to-day, and comparing it with that of fifteen years 
ago, we shall find less of that earnest purpose, that rigid discipline, that 
stirring enthusiasm, that conscientious heroism and consecrated devotion 
that characterized teaching when that profession was chiefly filled by those 
who were striving for higher intellectual culture, and regarded a success- 
ful experience in teaching as a means to its attainment. I doubt whether, 
on the whole, we have to-day, as good schools throughout the State as fif- 
teen years ago. For to be as good, they must be letter; they must have 
advanoed as fast as the world has advanced ; more is demanded of them 
now — (I do not mean more things are to be taught, for this neglecting the 
simpler yet weightier matters in order to grasp after the varied and super- 
ficial, is the bane of true progress and improvement) — but more system, 
more thoroughness, more rigid discipline is demanded now than hereto- 
fore, and I greatly fear we have less ; but if we simply have no more, then 
our schools are worse than formerly, because less adapted to the require- 
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ments made of them. Whether this he really so or not, none oan deny 
that such is the inevitable tendency of the condition now under considera- 
tion ; a tendency that oan he averted only by speoifio a nd wise precaution, 
and the exercise of great vigilance and care. 

Fortunately there is a means to avert this tendency. It is to nil the 
diminishing ranks of competent male teachers with equally competent 
females. Gradually is public sentiment getting awake to the practicability 
and necessity of this policy. This is evinced by the increasing ratio in 
the number of female teachers for the past few years. The Normal School 
in 1845, the first year of its existence, graduated five females and twenty* 
nine males; the second year forty-three females and sixty-seven males > 
from this time there was a constantly increasing ration of female gradu- 
ates, till, in 1853, there were fifty-one female and thirty male graduates > 
and in 1854, fifty-eight females and thirty males graduated. The statistics 
of the Department of Public Instruction exhibit the same relative increase 
in the ratio of female teachers employed throughout the State. Such faote 
carry their own commentary. Female teachers are gradually being sub- 
stituted for males in our publio schools. Public opinion is gradually giv- 
ng way to the dictates of reason, expediency, and necessity. It is to be 
feared, however, that expediency and necessity oftener "control this result 
than reason, and as I would rather appeal to the higher motive, than to 
the lower and selfish considerations, I would that the popular sentiment 
might be disabused of the too prevalent notion that females are only to be 
employed for summer schools, except where the expense of hiring a male 
is T greater than the district oan possibly bear. That this is the popular 
sentiment requires no proof. But I believe it founded in error. What 
are the objections to hiring a female for a large school, and in the winter 
season ? It is generally urged that she oan not go about through the 
snow in the winter. How do your large girls get to school, aye, and your 
little ones too, often times. Are female teachers less rugged than others of 
their sex? If so, stir about till you find one that is robust — you can find 
scores of them that have more heroism than half the males that will offer 
to take your school. Let her dress warmly, wear good stout loots, take 
proper precautions about unnecessary or injudicious exposure, and she will 
not incur half the liabilty to colds and sickness dnring,a winter, that a 
dainty miss will in attending half a dozen balls. When the road is drifted 
with snow, have gallantry enough to get out your sleigh and take her to 
school-— do as muoh for her in this respect as you would for your own girls 
—in other words, make it as possible for her to get to school as it is for 
your own children, and you need not fear any thing from her imbecility. 
Of course the fires at school must be made for her in good season, and 
this is really the only service she would require done for her that a male 
teacher would not — and for that matter it is really requiring too muoh of 
any teacher to oome from remote parts of the district in the short, winter 
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mornings, often detained for his breakfast till an unseasonable hour, and 
be in season to build a fire and get the room warm and comfortable before 
nine o'clock. You ought to provide some way to have this done, so that 
in doing it for the female teacher you are doing no more than belongs to 
you to do. 

But an objection, urged with a great deal more earnestness and force — 
whether more forcible in itself or not — is the incapacity of a female teach- 
er to govern a large school, or a school where there are large pupils. If 
this objection is founded in truth, we ought to have no more female moth- 
ers; I doubt not there are a great many females that are incapable of gov- 
erning a school — and the same is unfortunately true of a great many males 
— and of those proposing to teach, I am persuaded the proportion is about 
as great of the one as of the other. The proportion of females thus defi- 
cient would, I am confident, be very muoh less than it is, if it were not 
that the popular conviction of their imbecility is so strong, as almost to 
Impress them with the same belief, and thus destroy their confidence in 
themselves ; besides, if this sentiment were to be exohanged for one more 
liberal and tolerant, they would have an inducement to prepare themselves 
in this very respect, and acquire a power of which, without some special 
culture, they may not be fully possessed. It certainly is not the mere lack 
of physical strength that renders woman less competent to govern than 
man, for those, both men and women, who govern best, do it without re- 
gard to physical power. Where complaints are urged against teachers for 
their lack of discipline, the incapacity to govern is very generally exhibited 
in the very exercise of that strength of which females are deficient They 
show their incapacity to govern by relying too much upon their muscle as 
the essential governing principle. True, if children are impressed at home 
with the idea that the school-room is a sort of gladiatorial arena, where 
they are to match their strength against that of the master — and this idea 
is too often inculcated and fostered, and encouraged by the injudicious ex- 
pression of preference by parents and trustees for a man because he can 
make the boys " stand around"— then go and get a Tom Hyer or a Yankee 
Sullivan or a Jim Hughes to teach your children that which you wish 
them to praotioe. 

I know there are households in which obedience, discipline, is unknown ; 
and the children of these families go to school no better prepared to yield 
obedience there than at home. If they chance to be, as they often are, 
stout, rude, ungovernable boys, it may require physical strength to subdue 
them. But even then I would rather trust a female selected with care for 
her high qualifications — her special preparations for her duties — than a 
male taken at hazard because he holds a certificate and wears pantaloons* 
But granted there are oases of discipline which a woman can not reach, 
tiiat a man might; such oases I hold to [be rare— they ought to be rarer 
than they are ; they would be if parents would do at home what they re* 
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quire the teacher to do at school; but such oases may ooour; what then! 
In fact, children whom a woman can not control have no business at sohool. 
The right to attend sohool is not an exclusive individual right, but a com- 
mon privilege to be enjoyed only on snch terms and nnder snoh conditions 
as will promote the highest good of all. Insubordination that a female 
can not qnell should not be tolerated ; it is a breach of the compact, and 
forfeits all claims to the privileges of sohool. But suppose we grant a lit- 
tle farther indulgence, and are disposed mercifully to administer such 
chastisement as the rebellion demands. The trustees should be summoned; 
they are the officers of the State appointed to enforce all wholesome regu- 
lations concerning the discipline of the school. They should aid the teach- 
er in the maintenance of her authority. If their interference is often need- 
ed, it is proof that there is a Jonah in that school, and he should be cast 
forth. I have thus endeavored to dispel the bugbear relative to the incom- 
petence of females to teach most of our district schools. For all primary 
instruction woman is peculiarly fitted. And our distriot schools should 
aim no higher 4han to impart a thorough primary instruction. If a higher 
culture is wanted, let that be assigned to the Union School, extended ter- 
ritorially so as to embrace the town, and let there be one in every town, 
or nearly bo. For that, let a competent male principal be employed, with 
such female assistants as may be required, and let all the district (primary) 
schools be taught by qualified females. 

But if the reasons I have presented are insufficient to affect the popular 
mind favorably toward the employment of female teachers, there are other 
considerations that may be urged. It is more economical. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the right involved in this suggestion, whether for the same 
work females should receive the same wages as males. As an abstraot 
question I should answer, under the same conditions, yes. But in no case 
are the conditions the same. The man who has to pay three dollars per 
week for board, can not afford to work for the same wages as one who 
pays but half that sum. The necessities of the laborer are an element 
proper to be considered in determining wages. Now as between the male 
and the female teacher, the latter can afford to work for less wages than 
the former. For society imposes upon man certain pecuniary obligations 
from which woman is free. If a gentleman desires the company of a lady 
at a ride, a lecture, a concert, or other entertainment, he must pay the ex- 
penses of both. In paying his addresses to a lady, it is customary, I be- 
lieve, for the gentleman to do the journeying to and fro, he must bestow 
the gifts, m&pay the parson; and there his outlay has but just begun, and 
that of the lady is ended. If this condition does not establish the rightful 
moral claim of man to higher wages than woman for the same work, it 
does what is practically the same thing ; it makes it possible for woman 
to work for less wages than man can, whereby she becomes his competitor 
under that condition, and she snould not complain of a result determined 
by conditions of peculiar advantage to her sex. 

Another circumstance whioh affects the relative wages of males and fe- 
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males, is the fact that other pursuits for which females are not adapted, 
open before males and proffer wages above the standard paid for teaching. 
Of course he oan be induced to teach only upon the condition of receiving 
as good wages as he can get in the other pursuit. But the female has no 
such choice, and is, therefore, only too glad to accept in teaching the 
wages which her male competitor refused. Hence it must follow that 
wherever it is deemed indispensable to employ a male teaoher, the wages 
of such teacher will inevitably exceed those of the female—not necessarily 
because he is her superior — but because he has a choice of occupations 
which enables him to dictate terms. But here even the original question 
of equal labor does not present itself; for the district in choosing the male 
teacher at the higher wages, evidently conceive that they have bargained 
for a higher grade of service than the female could perform. It is this 
prevalent fallacy which I would expose. I have sought to establish that 
for the mass of our district (primary) schools, females are as competent as 
males, and that we may, if we will, receive from them equal or indeed su- 
perior, service. 

Let me not be understood as advocating a lower compensation for fe- 
males than is now doled out to them. On the contrary, I believe their 
wages are quite too low. But I do not demand equal wages for males and 
females in the same position — as, for instance, in charge of the same school. 
The universal law of supply and demand will not admit of it; the respec- 
tive necessities which help to determine the rate of service will not admit 
of it. It is, therefore, no hardship nor injustice in a district that can just 
afford to pay thirty dollars per month to a competent male teacher, to re- 
fuse to pay a lady equally competent more than twenty dollars per month. 
I do not nane that as the ratio proper to prescribe, for that will depend 
upon the circumstances of each individual case. But this I maintain, that 
while there are so many competent females who can be hired for fifteen, 
eighteen, or twenty dollars per month, it is folly and waste to insist upon 
hiring male teachers not a whit better qualified, and pay them twenty, 
twenty-four, and thirty dollars per month. It is not the question of right 
as to the amount of wages, but the question of policy and economy on the 
part of the district, that I am now discussing. Not that I would advocate 
a penurious policy — nor is that which, in choosing between two equal 
goods takes the cheaper, such an one. I favor a large liberality ; I believe 
there is nothing we purchase so cheaply as the education of our children. 
At many times the present cost it would still be cheap if it could not be 
otherwise prooured. We can well afford to inorease the price as fast as 
we have evidence of an improvement in the quality of instruction. But 
so long as males and females compete with each other in the same sphere 
so long will the wages of both be depressed, for females (because they can 
afford to do it) will ever offer to teach for less than males, and males in 
competing; with them will, of course, be compelled to make the difference 
in their wages the least possible. 

Let oar young men who would teach, seek those qualifications that will 
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fit them for portions where they will not meet female competition ; and 
let our young ladies who would teach, so fit themselves that do mediocre 
gentleman may be found successfully competing with them at the same or 
even less wages. 

The final consideration that I would urge in opposition to the popular 
distrust of female teachers is necessity. The causes operating to withdraw 
from the teachers' profession that high order of mind that has heretofore 
adorned it, are increasing in their extent and effect The number of young 
men diverted from the business of teaching will yearly increase. There is 
but one way to prevent their plaoes being filled with minds of second and 
third rate capacity (and the grade is a perpetually diminishing one), and 
that is to rely upon the best female mind. We have got to do it — the 
condition is inevitable as progress ; the practical question is, shall we resist 
it— strive against it as long as we can, and yield at last, or gracefully and 
naturally adapt ourselves to it now ? The latter is the dictate of prudence 
and sound judgment. 

A pleasing and valuable feature of the condition we have been contem- 
plating is the division of labor whioh it promotes, whereby the educational 
work can be so much more effectively accomplished. 

The few (comparatively, of course,) gentlemen of first class talent and 
attainment who will still be disposed to enter the profession of teaohing 
will command high positions at wages sufficient to induoe them to make it 
a permanent pursuit. We shall thus seoure for our advanoed oulture, a 
class of instructors of the highest grade. To females will naturally fall the 
responsibility of primary instruction, and with more oertain and definite 
employment, they will be induced to make special preparation for the dis- 
charge of their duties, and steady employment term after term in the same 
place will add greatly to their efficiency and usefulness.— E. W. K.— New 
York Teacher. 



AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

My friend Stanton undertook teaching a private school in the place 
where he was living. He had been brought up in the West, and had lived 
for some years in Grovesend, so that he knew the character of the people, 
and the spirit of license and freedom whioh had generally been indulged in 
the children. Not a few of the boys had the reputation of being turbulent 
and rebellious, and it was likely to require both a steady hand and good 
judgment to control with euqcess the wild elements. I have thought, from 
what I knew of Stanton's school, that he was often too lax in his manage- 
ment ; but he excused himself by quoting the agricultural proverb about 
not setting the coulter too deep for new ground. He said he should bring 
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up the standard of discipline and scholarship as he enlarged the school and 
brought it more fully under his influence. ' 

Stanton's arrangements at first were such that he was not obliged to 
spend his whole time in the school-rooms. For assistant he employed a 
emale teacher who had been trained in one of onr best New England 
academies. She had complete knowledge of what she was to teach, and 
the steady patience and perseverance necessary for thorough drilling of 
her classes ; besides, she had the New England ideas of dnty and discipline ; 
she had obeyed strict regulations in school, and in turn expected obedience 
of her pupils. Her manner was quiet and dignified, some times seeming 
severe, but generally gentle, and never in the least overbearing. The 
school-room was frequently left in her charge, and there were several 
classes which some times recited to Stanton and some times to her. 

For a considerable time all went well in school. Perhaps the Western 
courtesy to women coincided with the dignity of the teacher and the am- 
bition for good standing which was aroused by Stanton's new government, 
so that even the roughest boys, those who had defied all authority, both 
at home and at school, were as ready to obey Miss Gilbert as Stanton him- 
self. But at length a spirit of insubordination was manifest, which seem- 
ed to indicate that three boys, nearly grown, had determined to break 
down Miss Gilbert's authority. When she had the care of the room, or 
was hearing their classes, they were disorderly, communicating with each 
other, occasionally whispering, laughing, or getting up trifling play. Her 
glance of displeasure was met by a look of cool indifference : when called 
by name in reproof of their behavior, they soon renewed the offense, and 
plainly set her at naught. If Stanton was in the room or heard them re- 
cite, they were perfectly respeotful and orderly, and could not be detected 
in any impropriety. 

*• Stanton was unwilling to interfere to support Miss Gilbert's authority 
on what seemed to be such slight necessity. The spirit that actuated the 
three young men (as they might be considered) was evident, and the con- 
spiracy undoubted ; but unless it came out in more overt acts, it would ap- 
pear both to them and to the rest of the school, that she was unable to 
maintain her authority without a constant and visible support from the 
principal. It would not do to let them drive her to a perpetual reporting 
of minor delinquencies. Stanton resolved to compel them either to yield 
to her, or rebel so openly that the intervention of the supreme authority 
should be manifestly called for. " As a doctor" said Stanton, u some times 
hastens the crisis of a disease, and thus forwards its cure, so I determined 
to make those boys see where they stood, and choose between rebellion 
and unqualified obedience ; I was sure they would choose the former*" 

Giving Miss Gilbert his view of the matter, and directions for the execu- 
tion of the plan, one day he spent more than usual time in the school- 
room, and heard many classes. Whenever he detected a pupil holding 
communication with another he instantly called him byname, and ordered 
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him to stand np and remain standing until permitted to ait down. Some 
were called np at their desks, others at recitation ; in either case the new 
punishment was a great mortification, bat no one hesitated to obey. The 
three conspirators, Grosstate, Thorpley, and Royston, were, as was ex- 
pected, blameless; but the whoie sohool wondered at the innovation. 

Next day Miss Gilbert was left in the chair as usual. When she called 
op the class containing these boys, they soon renewed their misoonduot. 
She ordered Grosstate to stand np. He refused, adding insolent language 
to the refusal. Before the recitation was through, Royston and Thorpley 
had each received and disobeyed the same direction, but without insolent 
replying. No further notice was taken of the matter, and things went on 
as usual through the day. Stanton had wished to deal with Grosstate first* 
because he had least courage and obstinacy, and was the weak point in 
the conspiracy. His special insolence gave reason for calling him first to 
account. 

At the close of sohool in the afternoon Stanton had given the signal of 
the bell to prepare for dismission, and the pupils were waiting for the sig- 
nal for departure, whioh was never given till the bustle of putting away 
books had subsided to perfect silenoe. When every eye was upon him 
with expectation, he suddenly turned to Grosstate and said sternly, u Al- 
fred Grosstate, this morning you were guilty of insolent conduct to your 
teacher, Miss Gilbert. You knew that sitting in my place she had full au- 
thority over the school; but you told her you would not mind her. Now," 
drawing his watch and laying it on the table as he spoke, "I give you trfbo 
minutes to confess your offense, say that you are sorry for it and will do 
better. If you do not do so, we will settle the matter after sohool." 

Corporal punishment was almost unknown in the school. What might 
be meant by u settlement after school" was not known; but that it was 
something to be feared was manifest, and it was known that corporal pun- 
ishment might prove very severe. 

As Stanton ceased speaking, every eye turned from him to Grosstate. 
No one stirred. Not a breath was heard. The oulprit was taken by sur- 
prise. He had expected to be notified to remain, and had made up his 
mind to take a moderate whipping, but without giving up his rebellious 
spirit. Now he was in a pillory of shame. The steadfast artillery of eyes 
on every side distressed him. The unwonted silence and attention con- 
centrated the impression, while the stern glances of the teacher were like 
arrows of fire. He turned red, then pale, then flushed up again. His face 
quivered and was distorted with contending emotions, while his limbs 
moved in little jerks, and he twisted his body on his seat, looking only at 
the master before him, who was looking some times at him, some times at 
the school, and some times at the watch. " One minute has passed," said 
Stanton. There was no change, but that his face showed that his will 
was failing under the trial. " Thirty seconds are left," said the teacher. 
U I don't know what you want me to say," stammered Grosstate. " Yon 
know yon were impudent to Miss Gilbert and refused to obey her, and 
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yon can say so ; yon know whether you are sorry for it, and will behave 
better, and yon oan say so. Fifteen seconds are left." In an instant he 
was on his feet, faltered oat the required apology almost in Stanton's 
words, and subsided into his seat, thoroughly oonquered. 

He was never again disrespectful to any of his teaohers in that school ; 
and when, some months later, Miss Gilbert died unexpectedly one night, 
and the announcement was made in school next morning, the sorrowful 
face and tearfol eyes of Alfred Grosstate bore testimony to his kindly re- 
gard and true respect for her. Perhaps a touch of remorse deepened the 
feeling. 

The other boys were soon disposed of. They were not noticed that day, 
bat knew that something awaited them. Thorpley's conduot was mention- 
ed to his father, and home influenoe and the teaoher's admonitions brought 
him back to his duty. Boyston had had difficulty with previous instruc- 
tors ; Stanton talked with him kindly two or three times, and urged him 
not to forfeit the good character he had begun to earn, and warned him 
him that the end with him would be dismissal from the school He chose 
the wiser course, and confessed and forsook his rebellion. 
1 Stanton never repeated this expedient, for he had no occasion so to do, 
and part of its effect came from its novelty. Had he required instant sub- 
mission, the boy might have refused it ; had he given him forewarning, he 
might have gathered his powers of resistance ; and if the apology had been 
left to be given next day, his fellows would have strengthened his courage. 
They ridiculed him for yielding in two minutes, but were weakened by 
his defection, and strongly impressed by the promptitude, energy, and de- 
termination of their teacher : they learned that he would vindicate his au- 
thority and maintain his government, choosing his own times and ways. 
Those u two minutes" exorcised the fell specter of insubordination, so that 
it vanished forever from that school. — A. E. T.— Illinois Teacher. 



ROOKFORD SCHOOLS. 

Rookfobd, III., May 181A, 1858. 
Fbibnd Oraig :— If all your correspondents are as negligent as myself, I 
am sure that you have reason to suspect men's promises. I have seen 
much in sohools during my recent travels in Wisconsin and Northern Il- 
linois that I believe would interest your readers, could they have seen 
also, through the columns of the Journal \ but I have not found time at 
the moment to pen the impressions as I promised, so they are among the 
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dead in the mind's oharnel house. Did yon ever think of the mind's dead? 
Association, like the last tramp, may call them from their resting places, 
bat they slumber for the present. 

Bock River is a beautiful stream, and it has upon its banks three of the 
most promising cities of the West— Janesville, Beloit, and Rookford. I 
have been spending a week at the last-mentioned city, and I am much de- 
lighted with its location, scenery, people, advantages, schools, and pros- 
pects. I shall confine this letter to a brief view of its public schools and 
the young ladies seminary. 

Ton know that I have a very high opinion of the graded school system, 
hence I shall speak of schools first There are two here, one in East and 
another in West Rockford. I am pleased to know that the river does not 
divide the interests in any great public enterprise, though to distinguish 
localities the terms east and west are sometimes used. The school on the 
east side is superintended by Prof. O. 0. Blackmer. It numbers 549 pu- 
pils, and presents a complete theory of graded schools, in active and effi- 
cient operation. From the first primary to the high school every thing is 
progressive, and though the discipline is severe, or, I might better say, 
rigid, inside and oat, yet an atmosphere of love is seen to pervade every 
thing, and is felt by the speotator. 

Entering the second primary department, I found all busy in recitation 
and preparation for the class. Some little boys and girls were u talking 
from the book." They stood exactly like men and women, and talked 
while their mates counted to denote the length of time to be given at each 
pause. Little fellows can be taught to express the sentiment on the print- 
ed page in a manner tbat will — yes fascinate. I refer to these sohools for 
the proof of my assertion. Not an individual seemed to look dampish or 
dull because he was little and " cooped up." The recitation over, a gen- 
eral exercise in singing was introduced, and they all sang with the same 
expression and animation. Then another general exercise in addition and 
numeration, and the life of the recitation was contagious. This exeroise 
was an evidence also that little folks could learn some things that larger 
ones ought to know, and do it at a time of relaxation. Then came the 
recess. Two delegates left their seats, proceeded to the doors, stood with 
hands npon the knob ; a motion, or something else that I could not see or 
hear, started the first division, and out they went. The door was opened 
for them by the sentinels, and closed immediately, to shut out the noise of 
their happy laugh on the play-ground. This was repeated, until the room 
was vacant. I could not keep away -from the play-ground. I wanted to 
watch these industrious "little ones 1 ' there also. They played as earnest- 
ly as they worked. These recesses are repeated twice in the forenoon, and 
the same in the afternoon. The teachers who find it so diffioult to amuse 
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their primary scholars, and who think the abedarians of the ages of si* 
and upward are not old enough to commence a discipline that will make 
them men and women, ought, by all means, to look into the second primary 
department of Prof. Blackmer's school. The accomplished lady who sup- 
erintends this room is Mrs. 0. J.Wright, and if the true spirit of the teacher 
ever came below and entered humanity, certainly this lady possesses it 

I entered other rooms and other departments until I had seen the whole 
picture. It is a picture, and one that I wish all our free people, who hope 
to perpetuate their liberties, could look upon. There is hope below, be. 
cause their is a higher seat above for each scholar who will work to merit 
it, and hope makes them all look upward while they strive. I can not 
particularize in regard to the other rooms. They were similar to the best 
first class graded schools. The citizens have provided ample and beautiful 
school-rooms for the accommodation of this and the other school, at a cost 
of about $25,000 each. Let me say here, that these two public school 
buildings, and the seminary and boarding hall may be set down as having 
cost nearly $100,000. I think that is pretty well for Rockford. 

Prof. Blaokmer is assisted in the high school by M. S. F. Penfield ; in 
the grammar department by Miss A. M. Ooolidge and Miss Mary E. Brad* 
ley. In the intermediate department by Miss L. A. Brown, Miss Julia A. 
Southgate, and Miss Anna F. Swan. Second primary by the lady men- 
tioned above and Miss Ellen Blaokmer ; in the first primary by Miss E. J. 
Griffin and Miss Abby £T, Flint, and a more competent corps of teachers 
I have yet to see. Mr. Blaokmer does not teach in any particular depart- 
ment. He appears often in all the departments, and is as likely to be 
found teaching the alphabet as the powers of x. Thus the services 
of the expensive teacher are not confined to any class of students, and 
the discipline is vested in one mdividaal, who is competent and thorough. 

Prof. Lyon, who is the likeness of Prof. Blaokmer in teaching, only more 
so, perhaps, superintends the school on the west side. The discipline is 
the same, and the grade as uniform. In his school only the most attrac- 
tive department seems to be the high school. Large scholars (Mr. Editor, 
what does the term mean, large in intelleot or in stature) always give 
more character to a school, especially if they are inspired with the scholars 
hope, and none but the true teacher can instill it 

The teachers of this school co-operate heartily in teachers' meetings, 
and in carrying forward every thing that is new and calculated to benefit 
the school. There is not much in a name or I would give their appella- 
tions also. I have invited all these actvee and practical teachers to meet 
with us at Portage City next August, and I know that 'you and the other 
members of the committee will second the invitation. 

"I come now to speak" of Rockford Female Seminary. I presume I 
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shall add but little, in what I say, to its already well-deserved and abun- 
dantly allowed reputation through our State and Illinois, but as I have had 
an opportunity to observe its influences and examine its practical workings, 
and am altogether in love with the institution, I shall not forego the pleas- 
ore of adding my testimony in regard to its merits. 

It 1b situated on the east bank of Bock River, on an elevated site in the 
midst of a delightful grove, whose original beauty is still sacredly pre- 
served. This grove not having been molested by art, affords a graced 
and commodious concert room for the u wild vocalists," and a retreat for 
the meditative student, as silent and wild as the most devout could wish, 
and the general health and bloom of the fair students is an evidence that 
the breezes which sing among the trees, and assist in unfolding the luxuri- 
ous charms of nature, is not unappreciated by them. 

The soil is light and pebbly, the river passes on the west, only a few 
rods from the main building, and altogether it is as well situated to make 
the student contented and happy as any similar institution that it has been 
my pleasure to visit. 

A very able corps of teachers compose the faculty, which is headed by 
the experienced and accomplished ladies, Miss A. P. Sill and Miss Mary 
White. We do not often find all the graces of person or qualities of mind 
which constitute the model woman in one person, and very seldom in two, 
but what these two ladies have not, is not worth having. Of the teachers 
I need not speak. Their being retained in their respective departments is 
sufficient evidence of their ability and thoroughness. The boarding hall 
is commodious and pleasant, and all young ladies from abroad are required 
to board in the same, unless special arrangements are made otherwise with 
the officers of the institution. I can not too heartily commend this ar- 
rangement. The reason that we advocate the central high school in con- 
nection with our common school system, is, that the young ladies and 
gentlemen when they leave the home circle to attend our foreign schools, 
begin at once to develop the intrigue and devilty of their natures, while 
the heart and higher qualities of mind are not awakened. This may seem 
severe, but a thousand disappointed parents endorse the proposition. I 
Jill here quote from the catalogue of this institution, to show why I ap- 
prove of the plan adopted by it : 

"This department is modeled after the well-regalated family; therefore, 
each member, as a part of her home education, shares in the responsibili- 
ties of the household, such as every wise parent would appoint, and every 
dutiful daughter perform. The time thus occupied is about one hour per 
day. This portion of time is so small as not to retard progress in study, 
but on the contrary, the exercise has a healthful and invigorating influ- 
ence, and also aids in symmetrically developing character, by keeping the 
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scholars in the home sphere, and preparing her for the practical duties of 
life." 

This school is abundantly patronized. The hard times have had but lit- 
tle influence upon its numbers. Many of Wisconsin's fairest daughters are 
here preparing to become the mistresses of our glorious State. 

I would like to write particularly of Rookford ; its beautiful residence 
and good sooiety. But I have trespassed too long. You may hear from 
me anon. Yours truly, A. A. Gk 



SCHOOL SUPERINTENDEffOY. 

Richmond, June Ut, 1858. 
Mb. Editor:— I am much interested in the perusal of the Journal, par- 
ticularly as it advocates facts and principles for which I have long con* 
tended, and of many of which, suggested to my mind while engaged in 
teaching in by-gone days, it brings to mind a vivid and distinot recollec- 
tion. Prominent among these I regard that which relates to the selection 
for school officers, particularly town superintendents, of those who are not 
only well qualified in respect to scholar: hip, but practically acquainted 
with the business of teaching. The principle to which allusion is here had 
is one of so much importance to the success and future advancement of 
our common schools, that it needs to be engraven in some form more tang- 
ible and accessible than has hitherto been done, particularly to the people 
of the rural districts of our State. What individual is there whose mind 
is ordinarily endowed by nature, that would not, at a glance, see the im- 
propriety of selecting a person entirely unacquainted with any particular 
branch of manufactures, to exercise a controling supervision over an ex- 
tensive establishment of this description? Equally absurd is it to elect to 
the responsible office of superintendent of schools, an individual practical- 
ly unacquainted with the complicated machinery of the youthful mind, 
and with the business of " teaching the young idea how to shoot. 9 ' The 
absurdity is, in my opinion, just as palpable in the one case as in the other, 
though not so observable, from the fact that the highest degree of excel- * 
lenoe in teaching requires so rare a combination of talents, and is so seldom 
attained, that a large proportion of our rural population, having little or 
no opportunity of seeing it exhibited in the proper training of their off- 
spring, regard it as ordinary in its means and ends, and consequently ooxne 
very far short of appreciating it properly. Henoe an inferior grade of 
talents and acquirements is adequate l to the business of superintending 



schools, and hence it occasionally happens, by an accidental concurrence 
of circumstances, that an individual elected to the office of town superin- 
tendent, is required, by the routine of his duty, to exercise a controling 
supervision over teachers who are far his superiors both in mental and 
moral culture. Whether suoh a state of thing9 is the unavoidable result 
of the practical working of our school system is a point which I shall not 
now attempt to decide. One important fact, however, is clearly deduoible 
from the preceding premises, that is, that in order to the accomplishment 
of the greatest amount of good by the operations of the sohool system, it 
is necessary that all the parts of the great body oorporated, by whioh I 
mean sohool officers, teaohers, and people, should be elevated, mentally 
and morally, in harmony with each other. Any jar here creates a rupture 
in the harmony of the whole. 

Although, as has already been intimated, it is not my present design to 
discuss the merits of the sohool system, it is but just to remark that any 
system is perhaps equally objectionable whioh does not recognize the car- 
dinal principle that none but practical educators are competent to be en- 
trusted with the superintendency of schools, and whether the system of 
town or county superintendency will afford the greater security against 
the evil complained of, requires the test of experience to decide. There is 
one additional item connected with the superintendency of schools to 
which I will briefly advert, and close this rambling communication. The 
visitation of schools I regard as one of the most important and responsible 
duties which devolves upon the town superintendent ; better, therefore, 
be omitted entirely than improperly done. If he is gentlemanly, polite 
ud intelligent, as well as active and obliging in the performance of this 
particular department of his duty much good will, unquestionably, be the 
result. 

1$ on the other hand, he enter the school-room with a sort of assumed 
wnatorial dignity, and deliver his sentiments in a formal, haughty, or dic- 
titorial manner, though he possess the requisite qualifications as to scholar- 
•bip, and though his views may be perfectly just, a prejudice will be con- 
ned against him, on the part of both teacher and pupils, which will par- 
iljze all his efforts In the accomplishment of any durable good. 

B. H. Stark. 



Tm Stbasbtjbg Clock. — Galignani says: "The famous astronomical 
dock of the Cathedral of Btrasburg reproduced, by means^of its machin- 
ery, with perfect accuracy, the various phases of the recent eclipse of the 
'in. This clock, as is known, in addition to declaring the .time, presents) 
the heavenly bodies and their movements." 



It 
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OPINIONS, ETC., PBOM THB OFFICE OF THB STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Continued from the June Number,) 

DISTRICT OFFICERS — POWBBS AND DUTIES. 

Q. Have the District Board the right to hire a teacher for four or five 
days in a : week, just as suits their own convenience, without consulting 
the wishes of the District? 

A. Custom, which makes law, has established the precedent of teach- 
ing five and six days in alternate weeks in country schools, and five days 
each week in schools in cities and villages, and this custom is understood 
to be the voioe of the distriot, unless it is otherwise directed ; and we do 
not see how the Board would be authorized in departing from the estab- 
lished custom, except at the instance of the district. A legal month is 
twenty-two days, in either case. 

It may well be questioned whether it is advisable for any schools to 
keep over five days in a week. It would, in our opinion, be advisable 
never to teach six days. For older scholars it might, perhaps, not be in- 
jurious; but for the younger pupils it is, we fear, positively criminal to 
keep them so confined without giving them every week one good, whole, 
hearty play-day, for the Sabbath is not a day of recreation in this country 
We think, also that older pupils would progress equally fast with this al- 
lowance for relaxation. It would be a good work for districts to begin to 
change the custom from five and a half days, to five days 1 school in each 
week. 

Q. Can a school distriot officer qualify after the ten days allowed by 
law have expired ; and if he can not, and his office becomes vacant, when 
does the vacancy begin, at the time of his election, or at the expiration of 
the ten days ? 

A. A district school officer can not qualify after the ten days allowed 
by law have expired ; his office then becomes vacant, and must be filled 
within ten days by the remaining members of the Board, or afterward by 
the Town Superintendent. The vacancy commences at the expiration of 
the ten days, the law allowing the old officers to hold their offices that 
length of time after the expiration of their year, for this express purpose. 

Q, Does the same rule, as above laid down, apply to Town Superinten- 
dents? 
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A. It does ; except that in case of a vaoanoy the Board of Supervisors 
have the power of appointing an officer to fill such vacancy. 

A. Oina district officer hold office more than ten days after the an- 
nual meeting at which his successor should hare been elected? 

A. He can not. 

Q. The law says a district shall be duly organized when any two of its 
officers are elected and qualified, and that it shall be legally organized af- 
ter it has exercised the franchises of a district for two years; now, can 
the superintendent of a town, alter the limits of a joint district, by taking 
the territory in his town from the said joint district, without the oonsent 
of the superintendents of the other towns, provided his action is within 
two years from the formation of the said joint district ? 

A. He can not, for the distriot is duly organized, according to the law, 
and such due organization must be treated in all respects by the distriot 
and town officers as a perfect and legal organization. 

Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

8. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction. 



TO TOWN SUPERINTENTS AND DISTRIOT CLERKS. 



SPECIAL, NOTICE. 



Thb special attention of District Clerks is called to the Sixth Section of the 
New School Law, which follows, with the speciflc'direction there given as to the 
time for making their annual reports; and Town Superintendents will greatly 
subserve the public interest by making known to District Clerks their duty in 
this particular. 

Blanks for reports of District Clerks and Town Superintendents will be sent to 
Town Superintendents for their respective towns during the month of July; and 
*U Town Superintendents who may not have received them by the 1st of August 
are specially desired to notify this Department of the fact, with their post-office ad. 
dress, that a new supply may be sent forward in season. Very respectfully, 
LYMAN 0. DRAPER, 

State Superintendent of PiO^ Instruction. 
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AflUUflMKBiraS TO THE 8CHOOL LAW8. 

[PublJahcd June 1st, 1808.] 

CHAPTEB CXXXVIII. 

AN ACT to amend an act entitled "An act to amend chapter nineteen of the Revised Statu- 
te*, and to compile the School Laws of Wisconsin," approved April let, 1864 

2ft* people of Ike State of WUoonstn, represented fg Senate and A*$emMy t do enact cm 



Section L Section twelve of an act to amend chapter nineteen of the Bevised Statutes, and 
to compile the school laws of Wisconsin, approved April 1st 1854, is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: "Special district meetings maybe called by the clerk, or in' his absence, by 
the director or treasurer, on the written request of any five legal voters of the district, by noti- 
fying all the legal voters in such district, and the inhabitants qualified by law to vote, when 
lawfully assembled at a special meeting shall have power to transact the same business as at 
the first and each annual meeting." 

Sec 2. So much of chapter nineteen of the Revised Statutes as relates to the assessment and 
collection of school district taxes, is hereby revived for the purpose of assessing and collecting 
any tax that may be voted at any special meeting, in accordance with the provisions of section 
one of this act. 

Sec & This section amends section 14 of the Scoool Law of 1864, increasing the power of a 
district meeting to vote a tax for building, hiring, or purchasing a schooMiouse, from three to 
five hundred dollars, without the certificate of the Town Superintendent 

Sec. 4 'This section provides that the District Board shall be elected for three years: Pro- 
vided, That at the first annul election of district officers after the passage of this act, and at the 
first election of such officers in any newly organized distriot, the clerk shall be chosen, for one 
year, the' treasurer fx two years, and the director for three years; and thereafter each offioer 
shall be chosen for three years. 

Sec 6. Simply makes some necessary verbal changes in section 90 and 81 of the law of 18649 
relative to District Treasurers making their final report, not at the end of the year, but at the 
close of their term of service. 

Sec 6. In consequence of the change of the fiscal year of the State lequlrmg the aannai re- 
ports of the State officers to be made within ten days after the 1st of October, It became moot) 
aary to change the time for the District Clerks, Town Superintendents, and Clerks of Boards of 
Supervisors, to make their annual reports. This section makes the school year end June 8Mb*, 
and requires the District Clerk to make his annual report between the 1st and 10th day* of 
July. These dates, however, are not the ones agreed on by the State Superintendent and the 
chairman cf the Senate Committee on KductAta, with whom the MU originated, and neither 
can account for the blunder; nor was it discovered till after the publication of the law. Mm 
this change of the closing of the school year would, if enforced, prove exceedingly vexations* 
if not fatal, to those districts that rely upon the summer months to make up their threemontfes* 
'school, to entitle them to public money, and, as in other particulars, it Is impossible for the 
"State Superintendent and local officers to comply with this part of the law at this late date, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the consent and approval of the Governor, hero* 
by authorizes and directs all Clerks of school districts in the State, to make their annual report 
as was intended In the new law, and which is absolutely necessary in order to carry into effect 
the connecting requfremeirta of the lew, vte.: The school yew to dose, as formerly, August 
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31st, the report to bear date September lit, tad to be made between thejfrrf o«<I but* days of 
September to the Town Superintendent. 

Sao. 7 requires the Town Superintendent to make hli report to the Olerk of the Board of Bu- 
pervisioTB, bearing date the 15th day of September, between thejg/tesnt* and Uoenty-jyih days 
tf September. 

See. 8 requires theOlOTk of the Board of Supervisors to make We report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on or before the 10ft day qf October. 

See. 9. Tula section requires the State Baperintendent to make his annual report to the Gov • 
ernor on or before the 10th of December. 

Sec. 10 amende section 94 of the law of 1854, so as to make the districts or towns liable for 
costs, and not the Town Superintendents, when the atter commence an action on a bond, 

Sec U authorises the State Superintendent to have 5,000 ooples of the existing school laws 
printed* ith necessary forms and regulations, and to send to each To an Superintendent a 
copy, and for each District Clerk. 

See. 12. Whenever two-thirds of the legal voters of any two or more adjoining school dis- 
tricts shall at an annual meeting, by vote, determine to form a union district for high school 
purposes, It shall be the duty of the clerks of the districts so voting to furnish the town super- 
intendent a certified copy of the minutes of said meeting, together with the names of those rot* 
lag for and against said proposition. Upon receiving such notice it shall be the duty of the 
town superintendent to determine and establish the boundaries of said union district, and file 
scopy of such order with the town clerk. He may also, upon application, include persons and 
lands in adjoining districts in said union district, according to his discretion. 

2. The control of such union district shall be vested in a board, consisting of director, treas„ 
aver, and olerk, who shall be elected In the same manner, and hold their offices the same as 
officers of the district boards, subject to the same rules and penalties; Provided, Thai the 
town superintenient shall have power to appoint the first board of such union district. 

8. The expenses of said union school district incurred In purchasing or leasing schookhouees, 
or sites, in building or repairing school-houses, out-houses, fences, etc., in hiring teachers, and 
in establishing and carrying on said high school, shall be defrayed by a tax upon the real and 
personal property of said anion district at its annual or special meetings, and shall bo levied 
and collected in the manner hereinbefore provided for the assessment and collection of district 
taxes. No fee for tuition shall be oharged or collected ; Provided, however, That such tuition 
fee may be charged and collected from scholars not residing in the union distriot, which fee or 
fees shall go into the general fund of said union district 

e\ The board of said union district, together with the town superintendent, shall constitute 
a board to determine the standard of qualification necessary for admission, the branches to be 
taoghtt and the books and apparatus to be used In said high school ; and shall also examine all 
candidates for teaching in such high school, and award certificates to those deemed competent, 

5. The annual meeting of the union school districts shall be held on the Wednesday after the 
hat Monday in September In each year, and snob meeting shall have power to transact aH bnsl- 
neesss prescribed in section 11 of the act to which this act la amendatory . 

& Special meetiage may be held as provided in section 12 of said act 

1, When it is proposed to form union districts of territory lying in two or more adjoining 
towns, then the respective superintendents of those towns shall act in concert in the formation 
of snob union district as now required in the formation of joint districts, and the superinten- 
dent of the town in which the house shall be situated, shall have the superintendence and con- 
trol of said union district after its organization. 

8. Nothing in this law shall be construed so as to impair the organisation of primary dis- 
tricts within such union district. 

Sec 18, It shall be the duty of the town superintendent of schools in each town, to prosecute 
sHBydWt tnUfWW oihto town, whenever each troasuretsaall nae or pay out any money In 
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lis hands belonging to bis district, without Authority of law. In east inch superintendent 
shall neglect or refuse to prosecute such distrlot treasurer, he shall be liable to a penalty of fifty 
dollars to be recovered by the town treasurer of his town on the official bond of said superin- 



Bee, 14. This act shall take effect and be in force from and alter its passage and publication ; 
and allaots and parts of acts ooatrarening the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed, 

F. 8, LOVBLL, Speaker of the Aurnnbty. 

Approved May 17th, 1868. 

ALBXA&DEB W. BANDALL. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Onion or BvrannmKDurr or Public Ikstettctoon. 
x Madison, Wis., May 81st, 1858. 

Daniel Collins, Esq., Watebtown : 

Dxab Sib— -I duly received your favor of the 20th inst, in which you 
inform me that the Board of Education of Watertown, of whioh yon are a 
member, have "unanimously resolved, that the reading of the Bible, and 
all forms of prayer, be discontinued." You assign, as your justification for 
this action, the fact that your community is composed of so many different 
national elements; and, in conclusion, you ask my opinion on the subject. 
I very much regret that there should have occurred any serious differ* 
enoes of opinion in regard to the management of the public schools of your 
city; and, above all, do I regret that such differences should have had 
their origin with reference to the use of that precious book, the Bible. 
The Constitution very properly, I think, prohibits " sectarian instruction" 
i the public schools of the State ; but this certainly can not justly be con- 
strued to mean the total exclusion of the Bible from the schools, or that 
simply repeating the Lord's Prayer, as has been done in ydtor public 
schools, or, indeed, uttering any other liberal unobjectionable prayer, 
could, in any just sense, be regarded as sectarian. This is my view and 
understanding of the matter, and I feel confident that tin% is also the prac- 
tical, common-sense view taken of it by the great mass of the people of 
Wisconsin, without any regard to sectarian connections or partialities. 

You ask if the reading of the Scriptures and offering prayer are the 
common practice in the public schools of this State ? To a considerable 
extent^ I presume it is ; perhaps almost invariably so, when in accordance 
with the teachers' wishes. And such, too, is the practice, to a great ex- 
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tent,in other portions of our own country, And inTEurope. And more than 
this, religion* instruction is imparted in the public schools of the most en- 
lightened countries of the world— in some of them it is seotarian, but in 
many it is not. In Great Britain, France, Prussia, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
more or iess religious instruction is given in the publio schools ; and even 
in Russia it is a national maxim, that " religious teaching constitutes the 
only solid foundation of all useful instruction." 

No more enlightened statesman, or abler advocate for religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, has appeared in any age or country than the cele- 
brated M. Guizot, who has repeatedly been ohosen as the Minister of Pub- 
lio Instruction in France. In addressing the French Chambers, while dis- 
easing his scheme of primary education for France, he said : Tou have 
admitted moral and religious instruction as an essential part of primary 
edacation ; but, gentlemen, moral and religious instruction is not like a 
reading lesson, or a question in arithmetic, to be gone through at a partic- 
ular hour, and then laid aside. Moral and religious instruction is a work 
of all hours and all times. The atmosphere of a sohool ought to be moral 
and religious, and this is the only condition on which you can have moral 
and religious instruction in your schools. Children reach the age in which 
the sciences are to be studied, but in Primary Schools, if you lay not a 
foundation of morality and religion, you build upon the sand. Does not 
the teacher open and close the sohool with prayer ? In teaohing the chil- 
dren to read, is it not in the Catechism ? In teaohing them History, is it 
not of Scripture ? In a word, religious instruction is mingled with all the 
Proceedings at all hours, in a Primary Sohool. Take heed of a fact, which 
▼as never so brightly apparent as at this day: Intellectual culture, if ac- 
companied by moral and religious culture, produces ideas of order, and of 
submission to the laws, and becomes the basis of the greatness and prosper- 
ity of society. Intellectual culture alone, not so accompanied, produces 
Principles of iiisuWaiHation and disorder, and endangers the social com- 
pact." Elsewhere,* peaking of his Bill, he observed : " By moral and re- 
ligious instruction, it provides for another class of wants quite as real as 
the others, and which Providence has placed in the hearts of the poorest 
aa well as of the richest in this world, for upholding the dignity of human 
fte and the protection of sooial order. 9 ' Speaking of the teacher, and his 
high and important mission, he remarked : u Nothing can supply for you, 
the desire of faithfully doing what is right. You must be aware, that, in 
ooufiding a child to your care, every family expects that you will send him 
hack an honest man ; the country, that he will be made a good citizen . 
Ton know that virtue does not always follow in the train of knowledge • 
and that the lessons received by children might become dangerous to 
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them, were they addressed exclusively to the understanding. Let the 
teacher, therefore, bestow his first care on the cultivation of the moral 
qualities of his pupils/ He must unceasingly endeavor to propagate and 
establish those imperishable principles of morality and reason — without 
which, universal order is in danger ; and to sow in the hearts of the young 
those seeds of virtue and honor whioh age, riper years, and the passions, 
will never destroy. Faith in Divine Providence, the saoredness of duty, 
submission to parental authority, the respect due to the laws, to the king, 
and to the rights of every one — such are the sentiments which the teacher 
will strive to develop." 

" Nothing," says Horace Man, " receives more attention in the Prussian 
sohools than the Bible. It is taken up early and studied systematically. 
The great events reoorded in the Soriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; the character and lives of those wonderful men, who, from age to 
age, were brought upon the stage of action, and through whose agency the 
future history and destiny of the race were to be so much modified ; and 
especially, those sublime views of daty and of morality which are brought 
to light in the Gospel, these are topics of daily and earnest inculcation in 
every school. To these, in some schools, is added the history of the Chris- 
tian religion, in connection with co-temporary civil history. So far as 
the Bible lessons are concerned, I can ratify the strong statements made by 
Prof. Stowe, in regard to the absence of sectarian instruction, or endeav- 
ors at proselytism." 

Prof. Stowe, speaking of the German teacher, observes: sometimes he 
calls the class around him, and relates to them, in his own language, some 
of the simple narratives of the Bible itself, or directs one of the children 
to read it aloud ; and then follows a friendly, familiar conversation between 
him and the class respecting the narrative; their little doubts are proposed 
and resolved, their questions put and answered, and the teacher unfolds 
the moral and religious instruction to be derived from the lesson, and illus- 
trates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and preceptive parts 
of the Scripture. Sometimes he explains to the class a particular virtue 
or vice, a truth or a duty ; and after having clearly shown what it is, he 
takes some Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discus- 
sion, reads it to them, and directs their attention to it, with special refer- 
ence to the preceding narrative." 

(To oe Continued.) 



How tbtte this is. — " It is not work that kills men ; it is worry . Work 
is healthy; you can put more on a man than he can bear. It is not the 
devolution that destroys the machinery, but the friction. Fear secretes 
acids ; but love and trust are sweet juices." 
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.THE WANT AND THE REMEDY 



"It is not enough !" said my brother, with an emphatic sigh. He was 
leaning upon the gate, looking at our qaiet pasture land, and at old Grey 
cropping the dew freshened grass. He turned and gazed into the stately 
forest, and muttered, " It is not enough !" 

"What disturbs you, Walter? 19 I inquired. I was standing near him 
haying espied him there when returning from my evening ramble. Ha 
toned suddenly. 

"Iwfll tell yon," he replied; "for you will agree with me. I was 
thinking that I am almost a man — yes, almost," he repeated, seeing me 
nmk, as he drew up his boyish figure, which was hardly proportionate 
e wd to his eighteen years. " Boys, you know," he continued, u are satis- 
fied with a knife, a dog, and a gun. I am not, and therefore am above 
them. I know that I am capable of something ; father would say, ' not 
greater," so I will only say beyond my present round of employment I 
hare read that many young men have thought the same, and have gone 
out of home quiet, 'to seek their fortunes, 1 but have not found the object 
of their search. But this does not discourage me, for I believe there is a 
golden mean between a reckless, adventurous spirit, and a plodding, un 
aspiring one. 

" That mean I am seeking ; and may it not be attained by combining 
the advantages of a city life with the pure air, freedom from restraint, and 
healthful exercise of the country ? I think that a spoke is gone from the 
great wheel of society, and that is the one which, if replaced, would more 
intimately connect country and town. But now there are great differ- 
ences between us, insuperable almost to me ; yet that does not in the least 
cheek my longing to be more, even, than a good farmer. Yet I do not 
wish to leave my occupation or the country ; I love them both too truly 
to forsake them. It is the education, the education, that I pine for, and 
wffl have." 

"But," I ventured, "you do not wish to leave the country, yet you have 
decided to have an education, which you can not obtain without going 
from home. This seems paradoxical." 

"True," he replied, "and the question is, how is the difficulty to be 
overcome ?" 
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Just as he had uttered the last interrogatory, Mr. B. joined ns, and to 
him we referred the subject under consideration. 

" Yon wish to know if it is possible for you to unite the advantages of 
the oity with those of the country, 91 he replied. "I might tell you, Walter, 
that by fitting up a residence for yourself near a city, you might combine 
the two results. But that you know already, and you know also that to 
do this is impossible. It would pre-suppose the fortune and independence 
of a successful man of forty to be possessed by a youth, who has as yet 
done little in life, aside from physical labor, except to hope. It would 
afford me great pleasure if I could tell you how you might secure right 
here, without going to a distant city, without leaving your honorable em- 
ployment upon the farm, the advantages you desire. For I rejoice to see 
that you do not belong to that class of malcontents who consider farming 
only in the light of degrading servitude, but that you honor your profes- 
sion, and only wish to make yourself truly worthy of it. 

44 When I was young I had the same desire that you have. To be at 
once a thorough, practical farmer, and an educated man, were my wishes, 
because they were necessities. To be a farmer was a necessity of mine, 
for I could enjoy no other pursuit as well. I do not mean that my ambi- 
tion was to be either a plowman, a herdsman or a shepherd merely, but a 
farmer in a broader and higher sense. I wished to be one of the great 
fraternity of ' nature's noblemen.' It was a demand of my intellect to be 
cultivated and expanded ; I felt a craving, which I knew could be satisfied 
in no other way. But I was poor, and stay at home I must Thus was I 
in a torturing dilemma, as a man must always be when only one-half his 
abilities are being called into action. 

" My case was not an isolated one, nor is yours. Thousands are feeling 
this very want to-day, are groaning under it, and will not be comforted 
till their aspirations are fulfilled; for unequal development never was, and 
never can be natural, hence nerer can be productive of happiness. But to 
the point/ 

u I studied every possibility of which I was capable over and over, as I 
followed the plow by day or mused at eventide. Not in a day or a week 
but after months of thought and careful weighing of probabilities, I arrived 
at the conclusion-— doubtless it is by no means an original — that it was 
possible for an obscure youth, without the aid of a fortune, or influence, or 
'rich relations, 9 to become thoroughly educated, and yet continue to pur- 
sue his avocation— to be a. gentleman, and yet occupy the proud position 
of one of the ( workers of the world 9 — to become acquainted with what is 
abroad, and yet remain at home — to be at once a man, a scholar, a farmer, . 

gentleman. 

"I do not say that I have done this, indeed I can not; for I should not 
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be siwt&ioed in the assumption. But I have done something, and will tell 
yon how you may do more. 

"In the first place, cease to repine against your lot Believe that which 
is the troth, God could not have given you a nobler one* In close study or 
earnest reflection upon what yon have already learned, occupy hereafter 
the hours formerly spent in useless regret. Obtain a few useful books — 
historical, biographical, identifier almost any except fictitious. I speak of 
the beginning yon are to make. Leave fiction for a few years, and then 
read only such as will acquaint you with characters, manners, and cus- 
toms; for though the personal study of oharaoter is noble and elevating, 
more experienced dissectors and delineators than we can be have given us 
the result of their investigations, and by the evening fire we may read it, 
as depicted by the master hand of a Dickens or a Thackeray, who have 
given their whole lives to its observance. But you have muoh to do before 
you are prepared tor literature. You must study id&noe with energy and 
determination, both morning and evening. Have a book always near you . 
use your 'spare moments.' Do not, however, endanger your health by 
appropriating the hours that nature demands for rest to study. And that 
you may not dare to disregard the requirements of those laws, I would re- 
commend that physiology be one of the first scienoes which shall occupy 
your attention. 

* Foreign languages you had better omit, unless you have a decided 
genius for them. First make sure of the necessary, afterward, if possible 
obtain the desirable. If bat you have learned in your moments of leisure) 
review while at your work. Fix the principles that they may remain for- 
ever. Yon will have this advantage over college students. They are 
urged from one study to another with such rapidity that they have bu 
little-time to reflect upon and assimilate what they have learned, but you 
will have hours each day. Your mind can not be oooupied with your la- 
bor but a small part of the time ; you will soon learn to work as rapidly 
with your hands while your mind is engaged in another direction, as if 
your intellect was objectless. 

w Whenever you see in nature any thing analogous to what you 'have 
learned from science, trace that analogy ; it will serve to fix the fact more 
firmly in your memory, and to establish habits of observation. Kotioe the 
honeycomb of the bee ; apply to it the principles of Legendre. Exercise 
your knowledge of geology in classifying the pebbles on the shore of the 
brook at which you refresh yourself and your team after a hard morning's 
work. Do not think the study of botany only fit for school girls ; it is a 
noble science. Ascertain the reason why one field of your wheat flourishes 
better than another, for you may know it, but not without that acquaint- 
nee with botany and chemistry, which will teaoh you what substances 
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enter into the oompoeltion of the soil most grateful to such a crop. But I 
shall never weary if I continue to direct your attention to the glorious field 
of inquiry whieh lies all about yon. 

"Procure a practical work on etiquette; study it carefully. Do not 
have the simplicity to believe that the more boorish you ean appear, the 
better you will be suited to your business : never did man make a greater 
mistake. What if the rules of politeness are arbitrary? Which is better? 
to shoo, by an observance of them, sneers whioh would have pierced the 
heart of your sensibility, or by disregarding them, to be denied the refined 
society and improving conversation which, with the science you will mas* 
tor, you might be privileged to enjoy. Because your fathers thought 
* twas useless, is not reason enough for you ; you must advance— go higher 
than they have done. 

"A small amount of money will suffice to procure the necessary books 
for a commencement. Begin to-night, and finish — never. But let your 
enthusiasm be tempered by judgment, for excesses never can be successes. 
44 After pursuing this course until your mind has become sufficiently dis- 
ciplined and expanded, leave home for a winter, if your means will admit, 
and go to some town where there is an institution of learning. You can 
obtain permission to attend the lectures delivered before the students for 
a miscellaneous charaoter as you have an opportunity to. Study such 
sciences as you could not conveniently pursue at home, as natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, whioh require experiments to be fully understood. 
Study, intermingling with it outdoor work, till spring. Then return to 
the farm, not forgetting that your struggle for an education is but begun* 
In the mean time, do not neglect the gentle graces of home life. Be kind 
to all; that is a part of your development -as a gentleman* 

Your training as a farmer must be progressing as rapidly as any other 
department, for none is more important ; if you fail in one you fail in all* 
Having put your hand to the plow educational, dare riot a retrograde 
glance, but go onward ever. 

41 And, my young friend, though I ask all this of you, as the price of 
success, I demand no impossibility. Clouds of despondency will come 
over your bright sky at times, but as surely they will vanish before the 
sunshine of an unflinching determination. One thing you must possess, and 
I believe you do— a great desire for knowledge. It must be to you as food 
to the hungry, life to the dying. It must be the great, absorbingvObjeot 
of your life: but then success is sure. The discipline will be akin to that 
enforced by Lyourgus, of Laoed&mon, bit it will make a Spartan intellect 
as truly as did the great lawgiver make Spartan heroes. The struggle will 
be long, but the victory certain, for ' there is no obstacle to him who wills. 
"Remember that ignorance is not ' bliss,' neither is it 'folly to be wise. 



"Ok! if <rar toman, one tod all, with their strong frames, power of en- 
durance and of intellect, would only tee this as it is, they would commence 
with a will, and end with a conquest! They will yet see it It needs 
only that the object be presented in a tangible manner, and they will 
awake, they will act, and far down coming ages shall be felt the influence 
of the farmers of our land — the hope of our nation." 

Header! yon should have seen my brother then; upon his lofty brow, 
and in his flashing eye, you might have read the magic words, "Eureka 
tw^—EmeryU Journal of Agriculture. F. £. If. 



GREATNESS. 



I would be great ! This is the exclamation of the aspiring youth, as he 
struggles on in the paths of Hfe» Now rising on the ware of popular opin- 
ion and success ; now descending into the trough of the great sea, carried 
down by despondency or disappointment, still his anxious expression is, 
U I would be great !" He looks about him for the elements of greatness; 
wealth dazzles his eyes with its lustre, and he fancies that with ft* posses* 
don he has attained the acme of happiness and power. He contrasts the 
life of supposed ease and affluence with one of toil and care, and again be 
righs "I would be great!" 

In every mind is born this wish for human greatness, and unless broken 
by too many convicting influences, will cause the human breast to heave 
at every age of life. But it is not wealth, it is not romance, it is not fancy, 
which can satisfy a truly aspiring mind. There are yet other elements of 
greatness more potent in their influence, more easy to be gained. 

Mind is so constituted that it must be fed, either with fancies or with 
facta ; fed with the former it becomes a skeleton, but with the latter 
strong. 

The strong mind grasps not after illusions ; and what is wealth but this ! 
The history of our world shows us too many instances of one day in a 
palace, and the next day in a cave; one day reveling in pomp and pride, 
and the morrow delving with the serf, for us to place muoh confidence in 
the stability of wealth. Tet still the student sighs " I would be great I" 
"I would win honor to wield it o'er the destinies of man. To such a stu- 
dent let me say, there is no royal road to honor; the way is now open tor 
you as well as far others. The w«4d around you is demonstratii^ a truth 
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than which none ia more truthful " Knowledge is power," M knowledge^ 
is the promoter of virtue ;" " knowledge is the attribute of God ;" M knowl- 
edge is the path to true greatness." 

Student would yon still he great? H. M. 

Ginxya, June, 1858. 
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We often receive letters from teachers inquiring for situations, and from school 
officers inquiring for teachers, and in order to aid both parties in securing what 
they need, we have concluded to open an Intelligence Department in the columns 
of the Journal. Short notices, stating qualifications and experience of teachers, 
.will be inserted twice, on the receipt of the sum of fifty cents from a subscriber, 
or one dollar from a person not a subscriber to the Journal No charge will be 
made for the insertion of applications from school officers for teachers. 

All letters of inquiry, containing a stamp to pay return postage, will be prompt- 
ly answered, 

SITUATIONS W ANTED- 

A Lad?) who has received an academic education, is a graduate of the Connecti- 
cut State Normal School, and had several terms experience in teaching, wishes 
to come West, and desires a situation in a union graded school, as principal of 
one of the departments, or assistant in the higher department. Address this offi- 
ce; or, Miss Ellin Spbagub, Andover, Connecticut. 



A GeitlMua who has had several years experience in teaching district and 
graded schools, wishes a situation as principal. Satisfactory reference given Jf 
required. Address this office; or, J. M. Fry, Metomen, 'Wisconsin. 



Mathematical.— We had intended to open a mathematical department in this 
Number of the Journal, but are obliged to postpone it another month for 
want of room; in the meantime, if teachers will bear the matter in mind, and 
send us such problems as they wish published, they will be thankfully received* 
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"Volume Three of the Journal commences with the present Number. In pre- 
senting it for the consideration of our patrons, we have few pledges to make, and 
will only promise that it shall be as interesting and as valuable as the means 
placed at our disposal will enable us to make it. It depends upon the teachers of 
the State themselves how many improvements shall be made in this volume, and 
we appeal to them to lose no time in forwarding their subscriptions for another 
year. 

There are many teachers in the receipt of salaries varying from five hundred to 
a thousand dollars, who do not take an durational journal, never attend the 
State Teachers' Association, and seem to have no interest m the cause of educa- 
tion outside of their own school-rooms, and yet they wonder that teaching is not 
considered as a distinct profession, and its members regarded as public benefactors. 
Buch short sightedness punishes its victims by consigning them to the obscurity 
which they deserve, leaving their places to be filled by energetic, far-seeing edu- 
cators, who realize the nobleness of their calling, and the responsibilities under 
which they labor. 

"We trust that our subscription list, the ensuing year, will embrace all the live 
teachers of "Wisconsin. 



Meeting of the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools.— We learn 
from the report of the Secretary, published in the papers, that the Board met at 
Milwaukee, on the 15th ult, "for the purpose of organizing and perfecting, as far 
as possible, a system or basis upon which such colleges, academies, and other in- 
stitutions of learning in the State, as desire to do so, might connect normal in- 
struction with the other departments of learning already taught in such insti- 
tutions." 

They have "provided for a course of studies of two years in a Normal Depart- 
ment, entirely separafe and distinct from the College, Academy, or University, 
with the idea that the instruction should be rather of a demonstrative and analy- 
tical or philosophical character, than simply teaching the branches prescribed. In 
other words, training the minds of the pupils in the best and clearest methods of 
receiving and imparting the knowledge embraced in the formula of studies pre- 
scribed. 

11 Further provision is made for the employment of a thoroughly competent and 
efficient agent of the Board to visit the different institutions desiring a participa- 
tion in the funds at the disposal of the Board, for the purpose of rendering them 
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such assistance, and giving them such suggestions as may be necessary in the task 
(which is not altogether without difficulty) of arranging and organizing the Nor- 
mal Department. Another, and, in the view of the Board, a very important duty 
of this agent will be to hold and conduct Teachers' Institutes wherever and when- 
ever it may seem advisable, thus giving an impetus to, and keeping up an inter- 
est in the great cause of popular education. 11 

At this meeting of the Board there were distributed to the following institu- 
tions the amounts designated as their pro rata portion of the Income Fund fcr the 
past year, for the pupils instructed by them agreeably to the former regulations 
of the Board, viz. : 



Hilton A«a4*myi • . » $9,810 

Albion Academy, . ♦ , . 1,800 

Lawrence University, . . . 8,400 

Beloit Ooifege, 8,180 

Carroll College, 1,880 



Waylaad Unirerttty, . , . 640 

Wisconsin Female College, . . 900 

Platteville Academy, , 8,660 

Total DtSTmmmoM, . . $14,680 



Sheboygan Public School. — We learn from the Sheboygan Journal that the 
public school of that city is now under the charge of D. Gk Fraser, A.M., late of 
Livingston Co., N.Y., as Principal, assisted by Mrs. L. M. Fraser in the Higher 
Department ; Miss S. M. "Warner, as Principal of the Intermediate Department, 
assisted by Hiss Rosetta Pendleton; and Miss Lucy Breed, Teacher in the Sec- 
ond Primary Department. 

The Journal states that " The Principal and his immediate assistant come to us 
with excellent references, and have had many years' experience as teachers in 
the public schools of Rochester, and the academies and seminaries of Western 
New York. The former is a graduate of Geneva College, and the latter of the 
New York State Normal School. 

"Miss Warner is a graduate of the Milwaukee Female College, and has had con- 
siderable experience as a teacher. 

"Miss Breed and Miss Pendleton have heretofore taught in this school, and are 
known to our citizens." 



Meeting of the Statb Teachers' Association.— Out readers will notice 
the programme of proceedings on the cover of this Number of the Journal It is 
not complete as yet, but will be perfected by our next issue, which will be sent 
out in time to reach subscribers some days before the meeting of the Association, 
We urge all who can possibly leave home to attend the meeting. Important busi- 
ness, in which every teacher and friend of education in the State ought to feel 
interested, will be brought before the Association, and an opportunity given to 
all present to co-operate in the great work of elevating the teacher's profession, 
and establishing it upon a better and broader basis. i 
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Fbii Univcbsitt.— Charles iPlficken has bequeathed nearly one million of 
dollars to the city of Cincinnati, to establish a university in which instruction 
shall be free. Orphans from five to fourteen yean of age are to be supported out 
of the funds, and afterward, according to capacity, to be thoroughly educated at 
the university, or taught trades. The Bible is to be a text-book in the institu- 
tion. The City Council are to appoint the directors, 

Phonetics — Phonetic school books and Instruction have been adopted in all 
the primary schools of Syracuse, N. T., and an experimental class is instituted in 
Ginird College. 

Naitokal Association.— The National Teachers' Association, organized at 
Philadelphia last August, is to hold its second session at Cincinnati, August 11th, 
Prof Reed, of the State University, is engaged as one of the speakers. We trust 
our Teachers' Association will appoint delegates to the National Association. 



Thb Bisks in School.— The Board of Education in the Fourth Ward of New 
York City has excluded the Bible from the schools in that ward. The difficulty 
in regard to the use of the Bible in the schools of Watertown, in this State, is set* 
tied by giving the teachers permission to read it before school hours, in the pres- 
ence of those pupils whose parents or guardians make no objections, which is all 
that was claimed. We commence in this Number the publication of a circular 
from the office of the State Superintendent, called out by the state of things ex- 
isting at Watertown. It takes high ground, and is worthy the careful perusal of 
every teacher and parent 

Geology. — Prof. James Hall, of Albany, N. Y., has been awarded the Wallo- 
flton Medal, by the Royal Geological Society, the first instance of the award of 
that honor to an American. 

Inbiaha. — The semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association will be 
held at Terre Haute, on the 20th instant. 



Barnard's American Journal of Education for June is received, and is frill of 
valuable and interesting matter, comprising biographies of distinguished educa- 
tors, sketches of school systems, articles on school architecture, etc. There are 
three hundred and twenty pages in this number, and it is embellished with a por- 
trait of John Kingsbury, who has been principal of the Toung Ladies High School 
in Providence, R. I., for thirty years, and one of John 3. Hart, Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School 

The Atlantic Monthly for July has come to hand, and well sustains Its reputa- 
tion. Bemember that we furnish it to our subscribers for $2,00 a year. Now is 
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DIED, in this city, at 4 o'clock on Friday morning, the 18th instant, of consumption, Mrs. 

Ella. W. M'Myxk, wife of John G. M'Myxh, Esq., aged 88 years. 

"Mrs. M<Mthk, whose maiden name was Elsanob Wilby, was a native of Vermont, in 
which State she spent her eaily years, and acquired her education. Her youth was spent In 
quietness and filial obedienoe, givtag promise of the future. At an early age she yielded her 
mind and heart to the influences of Divine truth, and was numbered among the lambs of Christ's 
ibid. Having taught at several places In her native State, thereby giving evidence of her hap- 
py ability to instruct and govern youthful minds, the came to Waukesha, in this State, in 1849, 
to continue her chosen vocation of teaching. After about two years she remove d to our neigh- 
boring city of Kenosha, where she gained an enviable reputation in her calling. Here she was 
united In marriage with Mr. M'Mynn, also a successful teacher, and both continued in their 
profession, to which they were ardently devoted. In the fell of 1862 their services were secur- 
red in behalf of the Racine Public Sohools, to which they have contributed largely to place In 
the first rank of sohools in our State, and to them Mrs. M'Myzoi has given her last earthly 
labor. 

ta It was, indeed, a disappointment to her, just as she was expecting and planning for greater 
responsibilities, in the contemplated absence of her husband from the school-room, to be so 
suddenly laid aside ; but from the first attack of the disease which took her life, she was most 
calmly and sweetly resigned to the providence of God. And when it was told her she could 
not live long, she received the intelligence without a murmur, feeling that the best time to die 
is when God calls. She seemed as one reposing in Divine arms, and there at last she seemed 
to close her eyes in sleep, and is sleeping there still 

" Her loss will be most severely felt and realized by her sorrowing companion ; but our en- 
tire community, and especially our youth, have sustained a loss that can not be well and easily 
repaired. All that knew her loved her, and all will mourn her death. 

M * Asleep In Jesus I blessed sleep.' 

—Racine Democrat, June 9L 

During our stay in Racine, last fall, It was our privilege to enjoy, to some extent, the society 
of the deceased, at her own fireside, and we learned to esteem her as a pure minded, large 
hearted, noble woman. Her refined manners, cultivated intellect, and consistent life, won the 
respect and confidence of all who knew her, and many will mourn the event by which Chris- 
tianity loses a bright exemplar^ society a purifying influence, our schools a faithful teacher, and 
her partner a devoted wife. 

Tet it is a consolation to feel that what is our loss Is her gain. When such an one departs 
from our midst, we no longer believe in immortality, we know that there must be a sphere in 
which the capacities and powers of the enfranchised spirit shall have fall chance fordevelop- 
ment ; we realize that decay and death are but links in the great chain of endless growth and 
life, and through the darkness and gloom of the present, we catch glimpses of that glorious 
land where M tiod shall wipe away all tears from all eyes," and where there shall be no more 
sickness, or piin, or death. At such times words are powerless, and language fails to portraj- 
the heart's emotions, but we can not repress the expression of our deep-felt sympathy with the 
husband in his bereavment, and trust that though it may not lessen the sense of his own great 
loss, the consciousness that his sorrow is shared by others, will tend to sweeten his bitter cup 
ofaffllctlon. 
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WATCH THE MAIN SPRING, 

Maplb Grots, July 1st, 1858. 

Messrs: — According [to previous understanding Mr. Broadhead took 
the floor and remarked : 

Mr. Chairman — In seeking the welfare of onr schools, it does not be- 
come 08 to rest satisfied merely bj comparing ourselves with ourselves, or 
with others. We have no right to content ourselves with any thing short 
of the highest degree of excellence attainable. To determine accurately 
the position we occupy in the scale of excellence as educators, it is neces- 
sary first to estimate the result of an education which is perfect, complete 
in all its parts, and secondly, how nearly we arrive at such results. In 
inference to the first it is enough to say that the Scriptural view of the 
subject is without exception, that youth trained in wisdom's way will not 
depart from it. From this, and from all experience, we learn that as with 
the youth so with the man. All experience also has shown that the school 
may have a most unlimited control of education. Now if we understand 
the character of our people, we may judge very nearly the worth of their 
schooling and of our schools. Although the school has to some extent an 
immediate effect upon society, yet the good and evil of the present is the 
result of teaching long passed ; the trees of to-day were planted long ago. 
It is evident that since those were educated who are now upon the stage, 
there has been, in some respects great advancement. Schools are mom 
oommoQ, and are becoming free to all. Soienoe finds a wider and deeper 
channel ; both justice and injustice are stronger ; honesty has more power ; 
treachery is more treacherous ; skill is more skillfal ; and oraft is more cun- 
ning. But this does not necessarily argue improvement. On the oon- 
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trary, it remains a question whether such advancement will not prove our 
destruction. Wealth is power, and knowledge is power, and power prop- 
erly employed is a positive good, but ill employed is a positive evil. 
Knowledge is a two-edged sword, and is as sharp in the hand of falsehood 
as of truth, and hence arises the danger as well as the necessity of schools. 
Doubtless at such a thought railroad, telegraph, and intellect worshipers 
will exclaim, "gew-gaw!" If such can but ride swiftly, it matters not in 
what direction. Upon the subject of human progression they will accept 
yellow sand for gold, or a scorpion for an egg. The] burden of their blind 
zeal is eduoateion, intellect, science, philosophy, magnetism, perpetual 
motion. Give every youth a high forehead, a silver tongue, a brazen 
arm, and a guilded cutlass, no matter how they are to be used, no danger, 
and no consequence whether youth has a heart of clay, stone, steel or 
diamond, or whether the man is to be evil or just, mad or sane. But 
what is the truth? The lightning tongue of the telegraph, the press 
with its thousand voices, and every open eye bears record that the 
cultivation of language, without principle, has rendered the tongue exceed- 
ingly skillful in slander, in peddling bribes, in propagating falsehood, in 
hissing eat, drink, " thou ehalt not surely die," and in spreading all man- 
ner of error; that the study of mathematics and philosophy has enabled- 
man to bridle and saddle the four winds of heaven, upon whioh are rid- 
ing, for swift gratification, every evil passion ; that the cultivation of fine 
arts, without common sense, has made its thousands of silly women with 
little feet, puny fingers, who feint at the approach of a spider, and would 
starve if they were obliged, to feed themselves, has sent health and beauty 
into the shade, and made the goddess fashion most popular of all the host 
of heaven. So we abound with rule of three tricksters, geometric swind- 
lers, philosophic gamblers, patent lever speculators, and musical fools. 
Scientific skill has invented the telegraph, and it hurries a lie as much as a 
truth; a railroad, and it carries the villain as fast as the sheriff; a patent 
safe, and a key to unlock it. A public treasury, filled it with gold, and a 
powder plot to blow off the lid, while scientific plunderers stand ready to 
scramble for the spoils, and swallow them with happy greediness. 

It is true that almost every government on earth is threatened by the 
skillful plotting of evil-minded, school-taught men. We have nothing to 
fear from the ignorant, except as they are made the tools of the learned. 
One lion can put to flight a thousand goats, so one highly educated man. 
can have more influence for good or evil, than a thousand illiterate. It is 
a disgrace to good sense to introduce, as an argument in favor of our sys- 
tem of education, the feet that our prisons are filled with the unlettered, 
for it is a feet that in one year in the United States, the upper ten swind- 
lers have squandered more property, and received more ill-gotten gain* 
than all the ignorant night thieves and highway robbers sinoe the discov- 
ery of America. But the former go forth at noon day, and plunder 
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cording to Euclid and according to law, while the latter pilfer by night, 
are overtaken, and thrown into chains. Finally, science has entrenched 
and armed both truth and error — has changed the contest from fist and 
brick-bat to revolver and bowie-knife— from ambush with bow and arrow 
to the open field with brass cannon. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me consistent that we inquire whence arise these 
evils, and whether by any system of education we may, to an important 
degree, avoid them. It matters but little whether we believe the soul 
ushered into the world a blank sheet of white paper or black paper, one 
thing is oertain, it is very susceptible of evil impressions, is like a garden, 
will most surely bring forth evil fruit, if good is not studiously cultivated. 
Here and there we find a good and faithful gardener in a parent and in a 
teacher. But let us leave all else and go to the school-room. Here sits a 
little boy of five years ; he has already learned some good things, and some 
of the tricks of boyhood ; he has just entered upon the scenes of the long- 
boked-for school days. He has for many a month taken his two thousand 
steps a day, and prattled from morn till night, and with his kit of tools 
and numerous machines, has pursued his childish plays as free as a bird. 
Bat now here he is chained — his territory a square foot — his freedom 
pinched down to the narrow limits required by the school-room decalogue 
—his position as unnatural and uncomfortable to him as the wooden shoe 
to the Obina woman's foot. As but little of his time is occupied by the 
teacher, he soon learns that he can get some relief by overreaching the 
statutes, if he can avoid the rod ; and thus, by the time he has the A B 
of reading, he is through the abs of deception. He makes the greatest 
advancement in that which occupies the most of his time. Every rule of 
the decalogue is again and again broken, while the appearance of the sap* 
ting in the hands of a sapling, only makes him the more cautions in his 
tricks. A few years serve to Tender him skillful; he can place his eyes 
upon his book, move his lips, as if studying, and at the same time make 
tnd throw paper balls, construct pin darts, birds, beasts, and fishes, or 
even play pin with one neighbor and pinch another, until he is angry and 
strikes. The latter is punished, the former screens himself with a lie* 
Depend upon it, Bit, these are the mustard seeds that grow up and become 
trees so that the birds may lodge in the branches ; the acorns that become 
great oaks. This youth at length, as do multitudes, graduates from the 
common school without having spent one single day in earnest, honest 
application for knowledge. At home he is indolent, disobedient, and dis- 
agreeable. His parents are troubled, think he will never work, that he 
most be educated or he will be ruined. Don't know what is the matter; 
think sometimes he is sick. 

We next find our hopeful at college, in league with all the dark lantern 
societies, in good and regular standing. He is completely successful, al- 
ways outwits the college police. Tutors and professors receive the unwel- 
tome part of many a sly game, and his fellow-students do not escape. For 
i 
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example, after he, with his comrades, has played at cards during morning 
prayers until he wearies of it, he drops a, paper containing the following 
lines: 

14 While the old Prex standi up, 
And says his morning prayers, 
We boys kneel down, 
And whist beneath the chairs." 

By this time some of his co-partners are detected and expelled, bat oar 
^ero goes through and graduates with distinction. At the end of ten years 
he fails in business, with liabilities to the amount of fifty or sixty thou- 
sand : his property falls through — mostly into his own dark-lantern. Of 
his comrades two become wide-mouthed politicians, one a wholesale liquor 
dealer, one a drunkard, and one a corner-lot speculator. Not one ever 
earned his bread, but all but one became rich, and none ever went to pri- 
son- Yes I we must educate — our children must be educated or they will 
he ruined I 

These are the results of a bad beginning. Our world is filled with dis- 
honesty and all maimer of corruption, whioh principally arises from evil 
seed sown in childhood. We need in sohool proper religious instruction, 
obedience to God. Bnt this is not what we are aiming at in these remarks. 
We need there wisdom to control — to cheok the growth of weeds, thorns, 
and briers, and to cultivate the principles of honesty and industry. We 
want prudence to secure willing obedience to just rules and & love of study. 
If children in their first years of schooling secure this cheerful obedience, 
and love of study, and industrious habits, they have then a fortune that 
ean not be estimated. Tet it *s a common notion among ns that anything 
oan teach the ABO, and the country is searched for cheap saplings — 
mere youth, who have not passed their home-sick days — to take truly the 
most important and responsible position that God allows human beings to 
occupy. And our sohool system permits and actually fosters such a state 
of things, and we have men who stand up here and spend their breath to 
perpetuate it. Town Superintendents, as they are situated, can not secure 
a reform — their hands are tied — they have no means of conference, and 
can have no concert of action. Every township is a city' of refuge. If a 
superintendent of one town pursues a teacher, he flees to another, and is 
sore of acceptance. In reference to the arguments presented by the 
speaker at our last meeting, I have little to say. That Ohio superintendent 
so sadly victimized, is doubtless dead ere this, and perhaps many a town 
superintendent of Wisconsin, as what was said of one, was equally applic- 
able to the other. 

The whole argument was aimed at a system only in name, like the one 
proposed for us. In this proposed system the superintendents have four 
leading duties : 

1. To attend the general State session; to lay plans for the immediate 
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and uniform elevation of schools ; and to prepare themselves to pursue a 
uniform and most approved method of imparting normal instruction. 

2. To examine and license teachers. 

8. To hold institutes to instruct teaohers in the scienoe and art of 
teaching. 

4. To visit schools to learn their wants, and the character and gen- 
eral success of teachers, and report progress. 

Meeting adjourned without date. Rxpobtbb. 



COMMUNICATIONS IN SCHOOL. 

Bbavsbdah, June 281ft, 185S. 

Fkkwd Obaio : — According to promise I send yon my plan of suppres- 
sing communications in a school-room. I ha*e tried it several times, and 
it works every time like a oharm. I have now a daily attendance of from 60 
to 70 scholars, and not a whisper, without liberty, from one weeks end 
to another. The best, and, in fact, the only way, I ever succeeded in sup- 
pressing communications, is as follows: 

The first day I make no rules whatever. The second morning I give ft 
short lecture on the duties of teacher and scholars, then make my rales, 
which are very few, the first of whioh is " Every one mind his own busi- 
ness," implicit obedience to which I insist on. Secondly, I forbid com* 
mnnications of any kind whatever, and give my reasons. At Light, before 
I dismiss school, I take the name of eaoh pupil on a piece of paper, and 
read each name aloud, and inquire how many times he or she has com- 
municated during the day, and set it opposite their names, this I do each 
light At 10 and 11-20' A.M., I give a general whispering time of two 
minutes each, the same at 2 and 8-20' P.M., at no other time is a scholar 
permitted to leave his seat. To oatoh all offenders I encourage scholar* 
to tell on each other, on the same principle that if I knew of a man steal- 
ing a horse or other property, it is my duty to inform on him for others pro- 
tection. As a penalty for disobedience, I either prohibit their whispering 
at whispering times, or detain them after school. 

In order to carry oat this plan, yon must have a good clock in your 
school-room. I have had several teaohers and others visit my school this 
summer in order to see if they could oatoh a whisper, bat they left disap- 
pointed. It takes a livx tbaohsb to do it though. , 

There are some rules whioh the teacher should adopt for himself; and 
never disobey them: 

1. Always be mild and firm. 
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2. Never allow yourself to get angry. 

8. Always teach your pupils implicit obedienoe the first time a com- 
mand is given. 

4. Never trifle with your scholars. Keep the large ones straight, and 
there will be no difficulty with the smaller ones. 

Always remember that firmness and mildness are the great jewels in 
government. More anon. Chables Chester. 



{GIRLS' SCHOOLS, 

« la MA*» II aOT « WHAT 18 8HB V BUT « WHAT HAS BHB?' *— 800toh PfOWrbi: 

Gbantsd that the object of school education is not to cram weak heads 
with knowledge, bat to make strong ones, to train the faculties into foil 
development and vigor, to give them the groove of good habit to ran in — 
how can these objects be compassed? 

By adopting means to tnat end alone, and by making mere acquisition 
of geography, history, etc., a secondary consideration to the great attain- 
ment — a good mind. The effort of the teacher should be directed not to 
the thing learned, but to the manner of learning it, or to speak more dis- 
tinctly, he is not to teach grammar, history, philosophy, etc., bat applica- 
tion, connection of ideas, and retention. The former are bat the means — 
the oil to the lamp which the teacher kindles, and mast feed cherishingly, 
until its light is strong, and can defy the gusts of life, and until it knows 
how to obtain oil for itself. 

He would be a silly trainer of dogs, who should try to make good point- 
ers and setters by shutting up pups and feeding them upon game, forcing 
them to swallow it too, whether they liked it or not. But do not teachers 
pursue that plan when they confine children in schools and stuff them 
with knowledge? Precisely. 

Children should be taught to hunt their own game, and, like dogs, to be 
keen on the soent, untiring in pursuit, and brave in attack. And let them 
be hungry before they are fed, or their appetites are cloyed for ever. 

The first power to be strengthened is Attention or Concentration. It is 
obviously no way to cultivate this faculty, to put a book into the hand of 
an idle, indifferent scholar, and bid her study, allowing her unlimited time 
to make up her careless mind»to it. A short task should be given, and a 
short time to do it in. The teacher should confront his pupils with all his 
terrors, and also all his force of encouragement. If, in the given time, un- 
der the power of his personal influence, the task is unaccomplished by 
some, it is probably because they have feeble or slow minds, and it has 
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been impossible to them. Sach should be pat into a okas by themselves, 
sod a longer indulgence allowed them ; bat this class should be the teach- 
er's special care, and they should always be kept under bis utmost urgency 
to haste, not, of course, brutally, or violently, or impatiently demonstrated. 
8ach a course would scare timid, weak souls out of all their powers, but 
promptness must be animatedly and enoouragingiy insisted upon, with a 
firm, untiring patience. 

I would remark in passing, that the usual mode of classifying pupils is 
m wrong as all the rest of the common system. They take rank by at-. 
Uinment in knowledge and by age, whereas power should be the condition 
of advancement. Some girls of seven are quite equal in mind to others of 
fourteen, though they may not know so muoh of the usual school-books. 
Sach young minds, however, should bear the stress of study not one-fourth 
part of the time which those double their age could support benefi- 
cially. 

Having thus begun to command attention, the teacher should, with ev- 
ery week, lengthen the task without giving more time to acoompfish it in. 
Should any scholar be refractory, and determinedly inattentive, she might 
be detained after study hours until she should have written out the lessons, 
which would thus not be utterly lost to her. This method was successful- 
ly tried in Philadelphia by a true master of the art of teaching, whose sys- 
tem suggested this article.* Between each stretch of this compelled 
attention there should be a time of utter relaxation, and then " to it 



Such discipline, repeated frequently in the course of the morning, and 
recurring every day, could not fail to strengthen the power of concentra- 
tion. 

The next faculty to be cultivated is the memory. In order to hold on to 
ft thing, we must first get a good grip of it A vivid first impression is of 
the utmost importance to the memory. Hence the use of attention— keen, 
and lively. A good clear idea is bard to dislodge, while one half-seized 
and mingled with others of more attractive quality (suoh as beaux, drees, 
etc, whioh, in lessons learned at home, are apt to intrude), soon slips aside, 
and is nowhere to be found. 

That the pupil may understand that she does not learn for mere recita- 
tion, bat for all futurity, the classes should be subjected to unexpected re- 
views at odd times, and a high degree of merit attached to the best an- 
swers. Learning by rote is useful both as a memory-strengthener and as 
forcing the mind to careful minuteness in attention. Some persons think 
this practice injurious, as tending to retard facility in expressing ideas. 
But readiness of speech may be cultivated by methods better adapted to 
that end than the common one of allowing the child to stumble along, 
murdering grammar, and losing its idea perpetually, in its search after 
words. Make her read, and relate to you, some entertaining story, and 

* The late Mr. Ciublis Picot. 



j 
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she will gain more facility in an hour than in a week's stammered history 
lessens. 

After Concentration and Retention, come Analyzation and Classification 
of Ideas. These should be cultivated oarefaily, for upon them depend a 
sound judgment 

How oan an adult mind which, from original feebleness and long indul- 
gence in careless habits, oan neither seize a vivid idea nor retain it correct- 
ly until examined, nor analyze it, nor see its connection with moral*, or 
its relation to circumstances — how can such a mind meet even the com- 
mon-place and common-sense demands of every-day life ? It must fall into 
fetal blunders. * 

Think what a pernicious mother such an uninformed woman would 
make, and then look about and see how many such mothers there are. 
Who can wonder that precocious Young America spurns such authority, 
and that reverence is becoming an unknown emotion to him ? 

Nothing is more favorable to habits of analyzation than the study of 
languages and the natural sciences. But it is not necessary to wait until 
the mind is mature enough for these pursuits. A little girl, five years of 
age, can be exercised in both that and combination, by sending her out to 
her garden and bidding her classify its flowers — not aooording to the sys- 
tem of Linnaeus, of course, but by one of her own devising. She will be 
obliged to note distinctive characters, define differences, and search for re- 
semblances — thereby cultivating attention, memory, judgment. Incident- 
ally she will alio gain health and cheerfulness. 

When the powers of her mind have been trained by such means into 
fell activity and development, and she enters into the battle of life — a wo- 
man — when mankind is her garden, where ideas, springs of action, and 
varieties of deed are her flowers for classifying, she will not be the easy 
dupe, the thoughtless, shameless flirt, the weak, unreasonable wife, the 
frivolous, undisoriminating mother. But seeing clearly, judging fairly, 
and knowing surely, she will have the firmness, confidence, and modesty 
which strength and wisdom give. She will be a rock of support to those 
depending upon her.— if. Y, Independent. 



MONOGRAPH OF THE VERB. 



BY 8. H. 0ABPBNTB8, 



The verb is a word whioh predicates or affirms. This affirmation or 
predication expresses either aotion, existence, or state of existence. When 
the affirmation expresses an action which passes to an object, the verb is 
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called transitive ; when it expresses existence, state of existence, or an ac- 
tion which does not pass to an object, it is oalled intransitive. There- 
fore— 

Verbs are divided into two classes with reference to their object : trans- 
itive and intransitive. 

Transitive verbs predioate an action whioh requires an object; intransi- 
tive verbs predioate existence, state of existenoe, or an action whioh re- 
quires no objeot. 

Verbs are divided into classes with respect to their form : regular and 
irregular. i 

Regular verbs form the indefinite past tense, by adding d or ed to the 
indefinite present : irregular form the indefinite past tense by a ohange of 
the present. 

Auxiliary verbs are those] usually used in the conjugation of other 
verbs. They generally want some parts, and are called defective. 

To verbs belong voice, mode, tense, person, and number. 

Voice expresses the relation of the affirmed action to the subject* 

There are two voices ; the active and the passive. The active voice re- 
presents the subject as aoting. The passive represents the subject as be- 
ing acted upon. The passive voice consists of the verb to be in its modes 
and tenses, added to the indefinite past participle. Only transitive verbs 
can have the passive voice, as intransitive verbs do not affirm the action as 
passing either from or to the subject. 

Mode expresses the manner of the assertion or predication. 

Verbs have five modes : the indicative, the conjunctive, the imperative, 
the infinitive, and the partioipiaL 

The indicative mode predicates or affirms simply and positively. The 
conjunctive mode predicates or affirms in a contingent or dependant man- 
ner, and is joined to the other modes by the conjunctions if, though, tkaj^ 
except, until, and the like. The infinitive mode is the substantive form el 
the verb. The participial mode Is the adjective form of the verb. 

The conjunctive mode has three forms: the regular, the potential! and 
the older forms. The regular form expresses a simple contingency ; the 
potential form expresses dependence upon a contingency ; and the oWef 
form is sometimes used in place of the regular form. 

Tense expresses the time of the action or affirmation. 

There are three primary divisions of time : past, present, and future* 

Each of these divisions of time may be expressed indefinitely, or without* 
any regard to the time of the action except as past, present, or future 
This gives us three tenses : indefinite present, indefinite past, and indefi- 
nite future. 

Each of the primary divisions may be expressed relatively, or with ref- 
erence to some other time expressed or understood. This give us the rel- 
ative present, relative past, and relative future tenses. 
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The aotion expressed by the indefinite and relative tenses, may be con- 
sidered as still continuing, or as imperfect. This gives the following 
tenses : imperfect indefinite present, imperfect relative present, imperfect 
indefinite past, imperfect relative past, imperfect indefinite future, and im- 
perfect relative future. 

[We omit a more extended definition of the tenses here, as we shall be 
understood by the above.] 

The indicative mode has all the tenses ; the conjunctive mode, regular 
form, has all ; in the potential form, the relative, and imperfect relative 
past tenses, and the future tenses ; in the earlier form, the Indefinite, and 
imperfect indefinite present tenses, and the imperfect indefinite past. The 
imperative mode has only the indefinite present The infinitive mode 
has all the present tenses. The participial mode has the indefinite and 
relative present and the indefinite past. 

The number and person of the verb express its relation to the subject ; 
and like the subject, verbs have two numbers and three persons, corres- 
ponding to the number and person of nouns and pronouns. 

Conjugation is an inflection of the verb to express aotion in the differ- 
ent modes and tenses, and to conform it to the number and person of its 
subject. 

The principal parts of the verb are the indefinite present, the indefinite 
past indicative, and the indefinite past participle. 

Paradigm of the verb to love. 

PRINCIPAL PAETS. 

love. loved. loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Indefinite present / love. 

Imperfect indefinite present lam loving. 

Belative present I have loved. 

Imperfect relative present I have been loving. 

Indefinite past I loved. 

Imperfect indefinite past I woe loving. 

Belative past I had loved. 

Imperfect relative past / had "been loving. 

Indefinite future. I shall or will love. 

Imperfect indefinite future. I shall be loving. 

Relative future. I shall have loved. 

Imperfect relative future. I shall have been loving. 

CONJUNCTIVE MODE — REGULAR FORM. 

[Same as indicative, adding if to all the tenses.] 

POTENTIAL FORM. 

Belative past. I might have loved. 

Imperfect relative past I might have been loving. 
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Indefinite future. I may love. 

Imperfect indefinite Allure. I may be lining. 

Relative future. 1 might love. 

Imperfect relative future. 1 might be loving. 

TEA TITTUP FOBM. 

Indefinite present Jfllove^ if thou love, etc. 

Imperfect indefinite present, fflbe, if thou be loving. 

Imperfect indefinite past. If I were, if thou were loving. 
[No other tenses are generally used. 

IMPERATIVE MODS. 

Indefinite present % Love, or love thou. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Indefinite present. To love. 

Imperfect indefinite present To be loving. 

Relative present To have loved. 

Imperfect relative present To have been loving. 

PABTIOIPLB MODE. 

Indefinite present Loving. 

Relative present Mewing loved. 

Imperfect relative present Homing been loving. 

Indefinite part. Loved. 

[The imperfect tenses are by some made a separate conjugation, called 
the progressive or imperfect form.] 

It will be seen that we have departed from the usual habit of writers 
in placing the tenses of the potential form in the past and future. It is, in 
such tenses, only the contingency which is present, the action always be* 
ing considered as past or future. The writer would be pleased to have the 
peculiarities of the above discussed. 
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While it is admitted that to him who is about to make a debnt in 
school teaching, in any place, a testimonial of a good character and educa- 
tion from an academy, a college, or some popular seminary, may be of es- 
sential service, or may operate favorably to the instruction of even the 
experienced teachers, among strangers, yet the community should not re" 
gard this, as the chief, or the best, or even an essential reliance, concern- 
ing him who has been much engaged in teaching. Of him we may appro- 
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priately ask, "Needs he letters of oommendation to you" from suoh a 
source? Has he not aotually taught? Has he not succeeded? And is 
not this the best, the most satisfactory epistle of oommendation ^ou should 
require or receive ? 

Teaching is an experiment ; and practice alone, tests the ability of the 
occupant of this responsible position. Other qualifications than character 
and education, are necessary in a teacher. He most be able to govern — to 
interest He must love his pupils, and make them love and respect him. 
He must not only know what he is reqaired to teach, but must be able to 
tell what he knows. He must have the faculty of explaining, of commu- 
nicating, — in other words, must be "apt to teach" He must be able to 
read human nature, and exeroise a wise discrimination as to the dispositions, 
feelings and abilities of his scholars. He must love his vocation, and throw 
his whole soul and energies info it In fine, judgment, wisdom, patience, 
firmness, vigor, affection, aptitude to teach, besides a knowledge of the sci- 
ence, are among the essential endowments of a good teacher. 

Now of the debutant in teaching, the college, the academy, can say 
nothing, except in regard to his moral character and education, therefore, 
as a successful teacher, the community, to whom he comes, know nothing, 
by this reference. That, is a matter yet to be determined by actual trial. 
So with the experienced teacher, if he oomes among strangers with no 
reference, except to his education and moral character. 

We say, then, let evidence of the fact of a sufficient trial in teaching 
and of actual and prominent success therein, be considered the best refer- 
ence that can be brought of adaption to the calling. 

JLluston, July 9, 1858. L. PERRY. 



SCHOOLS IN SAUK COUNTY. 

Bababoo, July 12ft, 1858. 
Mb. Editob: — 

* * * Up here in this " neck of woods," the people generally 
do not show that interest in Education which they should, and without it 
we know there can not be much proeress. To give you an inkling of the 
manner in which some things are done here, sinoe I came here, (which 
was nearly three years ago,) and I do not know how long before, no Su- 
perintendent of this town, (which formerly embraced 72 square miles, now 
44 only), has visited a single district school of the town. They seem to 



think it putting the town to an unnecessary expense, and I heard one Su- 
perintendent say that it did no good to visit schools, for the reason that, 
in case things did not go right, he oonld merely suggest* reform, hot oould 
not enforce one. Another thing, I have tanght school in this neighborhood 
three winters, — the two last ones in the same school-house — and I have 
not known a district officer, or a parent, to come into the school-house to 
spend even an hour, only on the last day of the term, when they filled the 
school house, which might be tamed into a left-handed compliment by the 
way. Another thing is, the inefficiency of teachers, which is partly at- 
tributable to the officers of the district, and partly to the town Superinten- 
dent. We had an officer who bore the last mentioned title la9t year, who 
so far as I could ascertain, did not ask a teacher a single question calcu- 
lated to inform himself as to their qualifications for teaohing. In some 
oases district officers will be influenced by the penny wise and pound fool- 
ish" policy, and engage the superintendent before hand, not to be " too 
hard" with those they propose hiring as teachers. These things ought 
not so to be. 

I noticed an article from a teacher in the Journal, who says that com- 
munications between scholars can be stopped by any live teaoher. So far 
as my own experience goes, I say so too. Since I have begun on that plan 
I have had no trouble in stopping them, and have used no severe measures 
either; and I think that they can be stopped by any teacher that will try. 

W. 0. T. N. 



TEAOHING READING. 

Mb. Editob : — In perusing the Journal I am gratified j to find that the 
various methods of teaching reading are being discussed. It should be one 
of the great designs of the Journal to remove, as far as possible, the num- 
erous difficulties which beset the young pupil at the very commencement 
of his literary career, and that this may be attained, experienced teachers 
should give their views through it to its readers. I hope to see the sub- 
ject more fully disonssed in the present volume* 

If two or more years of the pupil's time can be saved by improving upon 
the oommon ABO method, it is highly important that means should be 
adopted to secure that end. One method which I have used, though 
somewhat similar to the one mentioned by E. M. in the May Number, 
yet many of its features are different. I teach the ohild some of the most 
important letters (i.«. those which enter into the greatest number of words) 
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from a chart or the black-board. After six or eight are thus learned, I 
arrange them into words of two or three letters, and these words into 
short sentences, placing the letters as well as the words in every possible 
position, which gives the' same advantage gained in reading backwards, 
and at the same time has the advantage of forming a sentence in each 
combination. But the principal difference is, that I use the power of the 
letter contained in the alphabetic name, and that only until it is rally estab- 
lished in the memory of the child. 

Here, in my opinion, is the great defect in the present method of teach- 
ing reading. We teach the child bat one power of each letter, and expect 
him to use all the other powers intuitively (e.g., we teach him the alpha- 
betic power of e, and on the very next page of his book contradict him 
when he pronounces f-e-a\ etc., through the whole miserable cata- 
logue. My great hope of a radical reformation in this matter is in the 
general introduction of the phonetic alphabet, giving a positive index to 
the pronunciation of every word printed in this type, which can be said of 
but few words in the common type, I hope to see the teachers at Port- 
age Oity, on the 2d of August, prepared to assist in the organization of a 
State Phonetic Association, for the purpose of promoting the cause, 
and bringing it more fully before the people of this new and thriving 
State. J. M. F. 

Metomen, July \2thy 1858. 



SCHOOLS IN GREEtfBUSH. 

Messes. Editors : — In compliance with your request I will briefly state 
the condition of schools in this town. There are eight sohool districts in 
the town of Greenbush ; each district has been at the expense of building 
a framed school-house, but the most of them are far from being model 
houses. A majority of the schools here are in a flourishing condition, and 
I regret that I can not report the same of all. There appears to be a de- 
cided improvement manifest in four of our schools this summer. Some of 
the others are doing tolerably well. 

School district number one is now in possession of a large and commod- 
ious school-house, pleasantly situated in the beaatiful village of Green- 
bush. This house has recently been erected, and is 86 by 48 feet, two 
story. The second story is designed for an academy when completed. 
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After being to suoh an enormous expense, the committee thought it advis- 
able to have a school in bat one department this summer, and hire a faith- 
ful teacher. Mr. Sweetland, of Eldorado, was selected by them, and I am 
happy to say that he is a zealous, competent, and experienced teaohe 
and will finish his term to the satisfaction of the entire community, 
which is not very often done here. Yours respectfully, 
Gbkenbush, July 1U\ 1868. N. H. ROBERTS, 

Town Superintendent* 
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OPINIONS. ETC., PROM THE OPPICE OP THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the July Nuyiber.) 

Q. Can the District Olerk hire an? but a qualified teaoher? 

A. He can not, as by the law suoh a contract would be void ; nor can 
he hire a teacher upon a promise to obtain a certificate, as the law express- 
ly forbids suoh a course. 

Q. If the district unanimously agree to hire an unqualified teacher, can 
they not do it ? 

A, If they pay him public money, or if they do not have three months' 
school taught by a qualified teacher, they will lose their apportionment. 

Q. Can the Town Superintendent charge extras for horse hire, etc. ? 

A. It might be justice, in some cases, to allow extras, but the law fixes 
the salary of the Town Superintendent at $1 per day. If the Town Board 
see fit, there is nothing to prevent them for allowing tor horse hire, or 
other extra expenses inourred. 

Q. Can the same person hold the offices of Town Superintendent and 
Chairman of the Town Board ? 

-4. There seems to be no express prohibition in the law against suoh a 
course; but there is a manifest impropriety in it, as the law requires the 
Town Superintendent to exeoute a bond to the Chairman of the Town 
Board. All town and district officers had better be kept separate from each 
other. 

Q. Have the District Board power to prevent chi1dren,who are irregu- 
lar, from attending school? 
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.4. Irregularity should be noticed, and its ill effects explained to pupils 
and parents, bat I very much doubt whether a teacher or a district board 
has the power to permanently debar children who are irregular from the 
privileges of school. If ail cases of irregularity were wilful and malicious 
on the part of the children, it might be proper ; bnt most oases of marked 
irregularity are owing rather to the parents, and it wonld be unjust to 
punish the children for the deeds of the parents. Moral suasion, exoept in 
rare instances, both with parent and scholar, would best accomplish the 
desired end 

Q. Have the Board power to prevent children from attending school 
if they refuse or negleot to use the required text-books? 

A. If parents are unable to prooure the required text-books, it is the 
duty of the Distriot Board to examine the case, and, if proper, to furnish 
the books free of charge. If, however, parents refuse, for no good reason, 
to keep their children properly supplied with text- books, the Board cao, 
jn its discretion, debar their children from tue privileges of school, until 
they comply with their requirements. 

Q. Have the Distriot Board power to classify their school, and secure 
teachers for the several departments ? 

A. They have. A new law was passed by the late Legislature on this 
•abject, elsewhere published in the Journal. This new law does not pre- 
vent districts from grading their schools according to the old law. 

Q. In case a new district is formed from an old one, oan the Chair man 
of the Town Board, and the Town Olerk, be called in to act with the Town 
Superintendent in dividing the property between the districts? 

A. They oan not. In forming the new distriot they could be called in, 
but the law puts the duty of adjusting the property between the districts 
upon the Town Superintendent alone. They might advise, however, and 
assist. 

Q. Is it obligatory upon the Town Superintendent to set apart library 
money from the apportionment ? 

A. He may set apart, not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount appro- 
priated by the State, but he may set apart less or more, as he sees fit. 

Q. If a person presents himself before the Town Superintendent for 
examination, is it obligatory upon the Town Superintendent to examine 
bim? 

A. It is, and if found qualified, he must grant him a certificate. 

' DISTRICTS, ORGANIZATION AND ALTERATION. 

Q. If a portion of one district is set into another, can either claim a 
division of property? 
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A. They can not, as the district property is not divided except when a 
uw district is formed from organised territory. 

▲FPOBTIONMJUfT, BTO. 

If a district has had no school since last fall, can it share in the late ap- 
portionment? < 

A. The apportionment made last spring was for the year ending Au- 
gust 81st, 1857, and whether a district is entitled to its share or not, will 
depend upon its aots daring the year ending August 81st, 1867, and not 
upon its action since. 

Q. Most the district expend ail the money received from the State in 
the same year it was received ? 

A. No ; the law is not so strict as to require this, but the intent is that 
the money apportioned shall aid the district in maintaining sohool,Jand not 
He idle in the hands of the Distriot Treasurer. 

Q. In case a district has been divided since the last report, and before 
the late apportionment, is the new district entitled to any public money 1 

A. There is an express provision of law to the effect .that if a distriot 
be divided after the annual report has been made, and before the appor- 
tionment is made, that the publio money apportioned upon the report 
mtde by the old district, shall be divided between the old and new dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number ef children in each, according to the 
report. 

SMITH'S HKTOBT OF WISCONSIN. 

Q, Has the law authoring the 1 distribution of the History of Wiscon- 
sin to the several school districts in the State, been repealed ? 
A. It has not ; but the supply of books has been exhausted. 
Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Swpt. of Public Instruction. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIO SCHOOLS, 
W {Continued from the July Number.) 

Lord Brougham in pleading for a system of national education for Eng- 
land, exclaimed : "Shall we, calling ourselves the friends to human im- 
provement, balance any longer upon some party interest, some sectarian 
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punctilio, or even tome refined scruple, when the means are within our 
reach to redeem the time, and to do that which is most blessed in the sight 
of God, most beneficial to man? Or shall it be said, that between the 
claims of contending factions in Church or in State, the Legislature stands 
paralyzed, and pats not forth its hand to save the people placed by Provi- 
dence under its care, lest offence be given to some of the knots of theolo- 
gians who bewilder its ears with their noise, as they have bewildered their 
own brains with their controversies? Lawgivers of England ! I charge 
ye, have a care ! Let as hope for better things. Let as hope it through. 
His might and His blessing who commanded the little ohildren to be brought 
onto Him, and that none of the family of mankind should be forbidden ; 
of him who has promised the choicest gifts of His Father's kingdom to 
those who in good earnest love their neighbors as themselves." 

Hon. J. B. Meilleur, late Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada, 
thus remarks in his last annual report : " As the moral and religious de- 
partment of education has become matter of discussion, and some have 
proposed that we should limit our teaching in our schools to the ordinary 
acquirements of science, without troubling ourselves with religious educa- 
tion, I consider it my duty to protest in this place against the fatal tenden- 
cy of such a system. The aim of education is to render men perfect, and 
to qualify them to fulfil their duties towards God, towards their families, 
towards society, and towards themselves. Every system of education hav- 
ng a different object would be subversive of the great principles on which 
sooiety is based, and without which a nation oould never become strong, or 
great, or prosperous. Every system of national education ought to be 
above all, moral and religious, and without this we could not have a well, 
ordered sooiety." 

Washington, in his Farewell Address to the American People, has left 
us this noble testimony in favor of Religion and Morality : " Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion and Mor- 
ality are indispensable. In vain would that man claim the tribute of pa- 
triotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness — these hrmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice ? And let 
us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect, that a national morality can prevail in exclusion of reli- 
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gious principle. It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a i 
wry spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more 
or less force to every species of free government Who, that is a sinoere 
£iend to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundap 
tion of the fabric ? Promote, then, as an objeot of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge." 

The profound intellect of Daniel Webster was specially directed to 
the connection of the Bible and Christianity with educational institutions, 
as may be seen by the following extracts from his masterly argument in 
the Girard College case in the Supreme Court of the United States : " I 
maintain/' said Webster, " that, in any institution for the instruction of 
youth, where the authority of God is disowned, and the duties of Chris* 
tianity derided and despised, and its ministers shut out from all partici- 
pation in its proceedings, there can no more be charity, true charity, 
found to exist, than evil can spring out of the Bible, error out of truth, 
or hatred and animosity come forth from the bosom of perfect love. * * 

"The ground taken is, that religion is not necessary to morality; that 
benevolence may be insured by habit, and that all the virtues may flour- 
ish, and be safely left to the chance of flourishing, without touching the 
waters of the living spring of religious responsibility. With him who 
thinks thus, what can be the value of the Christian revelation? So the 
Christian world has not thought; for by that Christian world, throughout 
its broadest extent, it has been, and is, held as a fundamental truth, that 
religion is the only solid basis of morals, and that moral instruction not 
resting on this basis is only a building upon sand. And at what age of 
the Christian era have those who professed to teach the Christian reli- 
gion, or believe in its authority and importonce, not insisted on the abso- 
lute necessity of inculcating its principles and its precepts upon the minds 
of the young? In what age, by what sect, where, when, by whom, has 
religious truth been excluded from the education of youth? Nowhere; 
never. Everywhere, and at all times, it has been, and is, regarded as es- 
sential. It is the essence, the vitality, of useful instruction. . * * * 

" Mr. Girard says that there are such a multitude of sects and such 
diversity of opinion, that he will exclude all religion and all its ministers, 
in order to keep the minds of the children free from clashing controversies* 
Now, does not this tend to subvert all belief in the utility of teaching the 
Christian religion to youth at all? Certainly, it is a broad and bold de- 
nial of such utility. To say that the evil resulting to youth from the dif- 
ferences of sects and creeds overbalances all the benefits which the best 
education can give them, what is this but to say that the branches of the 
tree of religious knowledge are so twisted, and twined, and commingled, 
and all run so much into and over each other, that there is therefore no 
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remedy but to lay the axe at the root of the tree itself? It means that, 
and nothing less I Now, if there be anything more derogatory to the 
Christian religion than this, I should like to know what it is. In all this 
we see the attack upon religion itself, made on its ministers, its institu- 
tions, and its diversities. And that is the objection urged by all the low- 
er and more vulgar schools of infidelity throughout the world. In afl 
these schools, called schools of Rationalism in Germany, Socialism in 
England, and by various other names in various countries which they in- 
fest, this is the universal cant. The first step of all these philosophical 
moralists and regenerators of the human raoe is to attack the agenoy 
through which religion and Christianity are administered to man. But in 
this there is nothing new or original. We find the same mode of attack 
and remark in Paine's * Age of Reason.' We find the same view in Vol* 
ney's Ruins of Empires. 9 * * * 

« But this objection to the multitude and differences of sects is but the 
old story, the infidel argument. It is notorious that there are certain great 
religious truths which are admitted and believed by all Christians. All 
bstteve in the existence of a God. All believe in the immortality of the 
sbtu\ All believe in the responsibility, in another world, for our conduct 
in this. All believe in the divine authority of the New Testament. Dr. 
Faley says that a single word from the New Testament shuts up -the mouth 
of human questioning, and excludes all human reasoning. And can not 
ail these great truths be taught to ohildren without their minds being per- 
plexed with dashing doctrines and sectarian controversies 8 Most certain- 
ly they can * * * 

"But, it is asked, what oould Mr. Girard have done? He could have 
done as has been done in Lombardy by the Emperor of Austria, as my 
learned friend has informed us, where, on a large scale, the principle is 
established of teaching the elementary principles of the Christian religion, 
of enforcing human duties by divine obligation, and carefully abstaining 
in all oases, from interfering with sects or the inouloation of sectarian doc- 
trines. How have they done in the schools of New England? There, as 
to as I am acquainted with them, the great elements of Christian truth 
are taught in every school The Scriptures are read, their authority 
taught and enforced, their evidence explained, and prayers usually offered. 

"The truth ia, that those who really value Christianity, and believe in 
itsittportanoe, not only to the spiritual welfare of man, but to the safety 
and prosperity of human society, rejoice that in Hs revelations and it* 
tajohUnjn there is so much which mounts above controversy, and stands 
on universal acknowledgment. While many things about it are disputed 
car are. dark, they still plainly see its foundation and its main pillars; and 
iiteybeh<4diaitasaci»diti^^ They wish 
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Its general principles, and all its great troths, to be spread over the whole 
earth. Bat those who do not value Christianity, nor believe in its impor- 
tance to society or individuals, cavil about sects and schisms, and ring 
monotonous changes upon the shallow and so often refuted objections 
founded on alleged variety of discordant oreeds and dashing doctrines." 

Nearly all oar Legislative Assemblies, and successive sessions of Con- 
gress, have, from Colonial days to the present, so far recognized a superin- 
tending Providence as to open their daily sessions with prayer. What 
could be more befitting both teacher and scholars, in their arduous and im- 
portant avocations, than to unite, at the commencement of their daily toils, 
in reading a portion of the Saored Scriptures, repeating the memorable 
prayer of oar Lord and Saviour, or otherwise humbly invoking the bless* 
ings of the Most High 1 

44 At the meeting of the firsC Congress," says Webster, u there was a 
doubt in the minds of many, of the propriety of opening the session witk 
prayer ; and the reason assigned was, as here, the great diversity of opin- 
ion and religions belief. At length Mr. Samuel Adams, with the gray 
hairs hanging about his shoulders, and with an impressive venerablenesB 
now seldom to be met with (I suppose owing to the difference of habits) 
rose in that assembly, and with the air of a perfect Puritan, said that it 
did not become men, professing to be Christian men, who had come to- 
gether for solemn deliberation in the hoar of their extremity, to say that 
there was so wide a difference in their religious belief that they could 
not, as one man, bow the knee in prayer to the Almighty, whose advice 
and assistance they hoped to obtain. Independent as he was, and an ene- 
my to all prelacy as he was known to be, he moved that the Rev. Mr. 
Duche, of the Episcopal Church, should address the Throne of Grace in 
prayer. And John Adams, in a letter to his wife, says that he never saw 
a more moving spectacle. Mr. Duche read the Episcopal service of the 
Church of England, and then, as if moved by the occasion, he broke out 
into extemporaneous prayer. And those men, who were then about to re- 
sort to force to obtain their rights, were moved to tears; and floods of 
tears, Mr. Adams says, ran down the cheeks of the pacific Quakers who 
formed part of that most interesting assembly. Depend upon it, where 
there is a spirit of Christianity, there is a spirit which rises above forms, 
above ceremonies, independent of sect or creed, and the controversies of 
dashing doctrines." 

(To he Continued.) 
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THE TEACHER'S REWARD. 

H was a stubborn, willful, stupid lad— people said so— his par- 
ents told him so. He was taught to believe it, and was treated as such 
by his teachers. He expected and provoked a flogging the first day of 
each term ; his mates looked for it as a matter of course. He was bard- 
hearted, insolent, and aggressive to his fellows, and thoroughly hated by 
them all. The girls of the school all feared him, and to only one did he 
yield the homage of a kind look or word. He pelted the rest unrelent- 
ingly with snow-balls, tripped them as they passed him, and made him- 
self generally obnoxious. Occasional gleams of sunlight were seen to 
issue from among the clouds of his character. They dazzled and aston- 
ished all. The winter of 18— came. The old school-house at the cor- 
ners had been repaired— had received its twenty-fifth annaal scouring 
and scrubbing by the buxom maids of the district ; circular pieces of tin 
had been nailed over the knot-holes, the windows had been repaired 
with putty and fragments of glass from the windows of the house of the 
ruling trustee, who charged the district with money paid for good glass, 
and replaced the fragments from his own window with the glass purch- 
ased for the district. The house had been u banked" high, new legs had 
been inserted where missing, in the high hemlock slab seats, and loose 
ones wedged, a new broom had been purchased, and a new tin cup. 
Old Uncle Seth Slipshod had newly bottomed the chair, a huge piece of 
chalk was in possession of the trustee's eldest daughter, who would have 
the distinguished honor of formally presenting it to the new, young, and 
handsome school-master (not the writer), who bad been hired at twelve 
dollars per month, and said trustee's daughter was duly instructed by the 
first trustee and his wife, to urge the teacher's acceptance of their hospi- 
tality the first week, and to u make his home there " ever after. 

Monday morning, the 15th of November, came. Who ever knew the 
winter term of a school in the country to commence without there having 
been a snow storm the night before ? We never did. The boys were 
gathered in groups about the door, exhibiting their new juaok knives, 
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sharpening fragrant cedar pencils, boring holes in the end of huge slate 
crayons, indenting the newly fallen snow with their boot-heels, and watch- 
ing for " the master. 11 " He is coming !" and he came ; school was called. 

Our hero H i followed the teacher closely and boldly into the house ; 

he attracted the teacher's attention ; he always was able to do so in some 
manner. Daring the first hour the teacher saw, bnt did not seem to see 

the maneuvers of H . The name of each scholar had been taken, 

their studies and the text-books they had chosen, their proficiency inves- 
tigated. H had chosen a seat whioh caused him to be last scholar 

questioned. In the meantime he had been studied by the teaoher. His 
name was asked and given ; given in a muoh more respectful manner than 
was expected ; his text-books examined. The teacher found him a long 
ways behind other boys of his age. Asked him if he had never read in 
the u third " or " fourth reader."—" Never had." Did he like to study t 
"Not muoh." Why? u Couldn't understand it." "The teaohers had 
explained his lessons to him ?" " Tried to, but never made out much." 
14 Other scholars understood the teaoher 9" " Yes, but the teaoher had no 
patience with him." " But it is the teacher's duty to be patient." " Well, 
lam 9, fool anyway," said H , and two large, round, glistening water- 
halls rolled down his brown cheeks. " Oh, no, I can convince you, you 
are capable of accomplishing as muoh as any one in this school-room, and 
(said the teaoher in a low tone), I want to talk to you at the desk during 

recess." H was thoughtful the balance of the half day. A certain 

pair of bine eyes opposite his seat, looked sympathizingly and encourag- 
ingly into his own. He felt their influence. The writer oannot say how 
much their influence affected his successful career as a student that winter, 
and his after success as a man of the world. Neither can he assert that 
he has ceased to feel that influence. 

Recess came ; H called on the teacher. The conference was a long 

and earnest one. We will allow the reader to listen to some of the teach- 
er's words to the boy. 

"H , when I first saw you this morning, I saw you were a boy of 

no ordinary character. I did not then know the direction of your mind, 
or the extent or charaoter of its accomplishments." 

" There are one or two important matters that we must mutually decide 
upon before we commence the winter's work. 

"I want you to regard me as your friend, as well as teaoher, and in both 
these relations I desire your confidence. Tou say you desire to learn, and 
will labor hard to do so. Tou must labor hard, and there is nothing yon 
oannot accomplish if you will to do it, and I am sure you have the will* 
To do this and succeed in your studies, you must labor to secure the 
friendship of your associates ; no one can study successfully with a bad 
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temper, or with any other than kind feelings towards his mates. Make 
your oondnot and deportment such as that yon may respect yourself, and 
others will respect yon ; self-respect is neccessary in any enterprise, and 
especially in self cultivation. Remember that your mind is Immortal, and 
that there is no limit to its purposes ; that you may be all that you admire 
in others. But remember that you cannot, and ought not, to labor to 
prevent the advancement of your friends, with a view to build yourself 
up. He is most noble who most values the friendship, love and respect of 
others. An enemy is no advantage to any one, and may be an injury. 
His enmity will soon cease if he discovers it produces no effect. Hence, 
you should seek to do him good ; your reward will come ; remember it is 
necessary. Do not regard the student's life as one of monotonous, tread- 
mill labor— an eking out of all your vital energies in search of some wand 
of fabled and versatile power. Take recreation, but do not allow it to be 
debasing in character. If you need exercise, take it, but let it be such as 
shall peril no one's friendship or person ; let your whole demeanor exhibit 
your desire to rise, and you will find aids where you least expect them, 
where they were unlooked for — friends among those who hated you, and 
happiness to which you are a stranger." 
Muc*h more was said by the teacher, but we have given an index of its 

oharaoter. There was a new light burning in the eye of H ; its dark, 

earnest depths revealed a purpose — a worthy resolve. There was no more 
exemplary and studious scholar in that school during that term. We oan- 

not give space to tracing the path of H during the years that have 

intervened since then. 

Two weeks ago the student and teacher met again. Years had elapsed 
since they had seen each other. The teaoher holds a high place in the gift 
of the people, and given him by the people, not by party. The pupil is a 
responsible officer in a wealthy corporation, and his name is well known 
as a capitalist. 

44 Sir, I owe to your kindness, discretion, and capacity as a teacher, all I 
am or can ever hope to be. I shall never forget the circumstances which 
proved the turning point in my life — which gave me my present position 
instead of a desperado's name and fate. I have learnnd the responsibilty 
of the teaoher, and how great his power to harm, or do good. It is sadly 
under estimated. I shall never forget the lesson of love you taught me ; 
I trust I have profited by it. Children are not taught it enough, either by 
precept or example, by parent or teacher." 

This was the testimony of the pupil. The teaohbb has his reward. — 
Emery's Journal of Agriculture. 
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"NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP." 

" Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take." 

Who are you, man or woman, for whom this prayer has not old, sweet 
associations ; who, hearing its words, hear not, too, the " memory bells" 
ringing up from the golden plains of your childhood, and feel not the soft 
gales from the morning land of your life sweeping over your soul. 

You may be a man now, in the pride and strength of your years ; you 
nay have carved out for yourself an honorable name and destiny in this 
world — mayhap you are the owner of broad lands and proud homes, and 
your hear t has grown hard in its battle with the world. 

But stop a moment, and listen to this little verse, so simple that the 
merest babe who learns to lisp the words can comprehend them, so grand 
in its sublime significance and faith that the wisest sage shall only have 
learned fully the true lesson of life when his soul can utter them as it ut- 
tered them in hit infancy. 

Let's see ! how many years ago was it ! twenty, thirty, forty ; no mat- 
ter, at the old sound of " Now I lay me," thoy have all rolled baok their 
massive doors, and you go down through them to the old red one story 
boose, where your life first took on its morning. Ton see the little win- 
dow on the right side, close under the rafters ; ah ! you slept sounder 
dumber, and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old garret, than you ever 
We in your lofty chambers, with the gilded ceilings, and snowy draper- 
ies; and what matter if your bed was a straw one, and your coverlet made 
of red and yellow " patches" of oalioo, you never snuggled down so con- 
tentedly under your spring mattresses and Marseilles counterpanes. 

"Now I lay me;" how softly sleep would come and weigh down your 
eye-lids, as you repeated the words after her; ah 1 you can hear her very 
tones now, stealing across your heart, though it is so many, many years 
since death silenced them ; and you feel, too, the soft touch of her hand on 
your pillow, and the tender lingering of her kiss on your lips— you break 
down here, proud man as you are, the memory of your mother is more than 
you can bear. If she had only lived, you would not be what you are now; 
but, blessed be God, she left you something holy and blessed beyond all 
naming; something that can not grow old nor dim, not even in the M un- 
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speakable brightness" beyond the shining gates— the memory of a loving, 
praying, Christian mother. 

Reader, it may be many years sinoe yon prayed this prayer ; or, alas 
may be that in the din and straggle of life yon have forgotten to pray at all, 
and that night after night yon have lain down on your pillow, never think- 
ing of the shining ranks of angels that God's meroy stationed aronnd yon, 
or thanking him for the day and for the night. 

Bat oome back, we beseech yon, come back to the old prayer of yonr 
childhood. Yon can not have outgrown that, no matter if yonr hair is 
frosted with the snows of life's December, and if your years are three- 
scors-and-ten. ' Kneel down by yonr bedside, and uttering these words, 
see if something of the old peace and faith of yonr childhood does cot 
come back to yon; if something of its dew and its blessing fall notnpon 
yonr slumber! 

And remember that, sooner or later, yon must "lie down to sleep," 
when this prayer will be all yonr soul can take, all that will avail of yonr 
rank, or wealth, dr fame, whatsoever you most prize in this world, whioh 
is but the shadow of eternity. Ah! we shall soon pass the 

"Green thresholds of our common graves ," 

bat this little prayer, the first, it may be, that we took upon our childish 
lips, shall follow ns as we sail out under the solemn arches of the " River 
of Death" — follow us, a sweet, faint, tender air, from the shores, and when 
we shall cast anchor — 

••The Lord our souls shall take." 



MY BOY AT HOME. 

On the western slope of an eastern hill 
A snow-white cottage stands ; 

And close beside it every year, 
When Autumn fruit expands, 

There works among the ripened globes 
A pair of small brown hands. 

The slender hands of a little boy, 
With clear and deep-brown eyes, 

A brow on whose pure openness 
No falsehood's shadow lies; 
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Who there, in the Autumn's haey light, 
His busy labor plies. 

I have my daily toils and cares, 

Life's friction and its rust : 
My heart and brain begin to feel 

The city's noise and dust ; 
Yet I turn back to that eastern home 

With holiest love and trust. 

Tet when the cup I daily drink 

With petty cares seems full, 
When guiltily before me stand 

The culprits of my school, 
I think of my boy with small, brown hands, 

And test the 'golden rule 1 . 

Oh I stronger than even my sense of right 

Is my earnest love for him : 
I fancy him standing, trembling so, 

And my eyes with tears are dim ; 
And I temper the just and stern decree 

With mercy unto them. 

He is but a child, nor knows 

(Our God be thanked for this) 
How much his sister's joy in life 

Is resting upon his ; 
But she daily prays that his manhood be 

Pure as his childhood is. 

H. P.^Y.— Chkago Racher. 



TWO WAYS OF TELLING THE SAME STORY. 

" Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Gill came tumbling after." 

Two adventurous lads, one named Jack and the other Gill, ascended a 
steep acclivity in obedience to the request of their dear mother, taking 
with them an important kitchen utensil, that they might bring from the 
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pare fountain on the hill-top some of the sparkling water. Bat one of the 
lads had the misfortune to so far lose the control of his understanding as 
to be precipitated headlong from the summit. Sad to relate, he fractured 
in his fall the parietal bone of his cranium. His affectionate brother was 
so overcome with fright at witnessing this sad catastrophe, that he also 
lost both his self-possession and center of gravity, and went down with 
various revolutions and bewildering circumvolutions, in great speed, even, 
against the fence at the bottom of the hill. ' 

[A friend suggests that Gill was a girl, bat of this we are in doubt. 
Perhaps some of oar readers, who have determined how many children 
John Rodgers, the martyr, had can decide this question.]— Mode Island 
Schoolmaster. 
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Li accordance with the notice in the July number, we now open our Mathe- 
matical Department, and trust to make it interesting and profitable to our 
readers, whether they are teachers or not, as we shall introduce a good many 
problems of a practical character, relating to business pursuits. 

No. 1. A has a mortgage given to secure the payment of the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars as follows ; one hundred dollars three years from the date of the 
instrument, and one hundred annually, thereafter, until the whole is paid, with 
annual interest from the execution of the mortgage, at the rate of seven per cent ; 
what is said mortgage worth on the day it is made, allowing money to draw 
twelve per cent annual interest ? 

No. 2* A owes $800, payable in eight years, with annual interest at the rate 
of ten per cent ; he wishes to pay the debt, principal and interest, in eight equal 
annual payments ; how much will each payment be. 

No. 3. Suppose three small circles which are all equal to each other to be drawn 
within and tangent to a larger circle and also tangent to each other, and suppose 
the tri-angular space at the center of the larger circle bounded by the three small 
circles to have an area equal to one acre of land, required the radii of the circles 
m. rods. 

Any person forwarding answers to problems, will please to send solutions with 
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Ws often receive letters from teachers inquiring for situations, and from school 
officers inquiring for teachers, and in order to aid both parties in securing what 
they need, we have concluded to open an Intelligence Department in the columns 
of the Journal Short notices, stating qualifications and experience of teachers, 
fill be inserted twice, on the receipt of the sum of fifty cents from a subscriber, 
or one dollar from a person not a subscriber to the Journal No charge will be 
made for the insertion of applications from school officers for teachers. 

All letters of inquiry, containing a stamp to pay return postage, will be prompt- 
ly answered, 

SITUATION3 WANTED. 

ALaiy, who has received an academic education, is a graduate of the Connecti- 
cut State Normal School, and had several terms experience in teaching, wishes 
to come West, and desires a situation in a union graded school, as principal of 
one of the departments, or assistant in the higher department. Address this offi- 
ce; or, Kiss Ellin Spbaghjb, Andover, Connecticut. 



A Gntteaui who has had several years experience in teaching district and 
graded schools, wishes a situation as principal Satisfactory reference given if 
required. Address this office ; or, J. M. Fby, Metomen, Wisconsin. 



[The following notice'was received too late for insertion in Its proper place. Superintendents 
*1Hdo well to pay attention to its contents.— Ed.] 

CIRCULAR TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Midisok, July 20JA, 1868. 
Bui Bib:— I send you by this mail the requisite number of blanks for the several Districts 
of roar Town, and yon will please place one in tbe bands of easb Distriot Clerk in good season 
Air him to make bis Annual Beport to yon— which the lair requires to be done between the 1st 
nd 10th days of September, so as to enable you to make your report between the 1Mb and 85th 
of September. You should Impress upon district Clerks the Imperious necessity of strictly 
implying with this requirement, as neglect and delay on their part will mthjeettaafr Districts 
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to the loss of their School money, besides subjecting the Clerks themselves to the liabilities pro- 
vided in snob oases. 

To report faithfully all the necessary statistics, as called for in the blanks, is a matter of the 
highest importance ; and permit me to add, that I regard the Library statistics as second to none 
in the required list, as I hope to make the aggregate Library returns of the whole State a basis 
for pressing upon the next Legislature desirable improvement in the School Library system of 
the State. 

If the blanks sent are not sufficient for one for each District, and for each part of a Joint Dis- 
trict, in your Town, please write me at once, and specify the additional number wanted, with 
your Post Offloe address. If the package does not reach you within a week or ten days after 
the receipt of this Circular, you will please promptly advise me, that a new supply may be sent 
forward in season. Let their be no occasion lor excuses In delay in making reports for want of 
blanks. 

The package of blanks directed to you, as to others, is directed simply to Town Superinten- 
dent, as the names of Town Superintendents are not generally known at this Department- 
Tour prompt attention In securing from the District Clerks of your Town full and timely 
reports, and making your own within the time specified, will [greatly subserve the interests of 
education. Very respectfully, 

LYMAN C. DRAPER, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Thx Sixth Annual Meeting of the State Teachers 1 Association will be hold at 
Portage City, commencing on Tuesday, August 8d, at Two o'clock, P.M. 

OlrdeS* of fxerciseg. 

L Prayer. 2. Call roll. 

8. Opening address by the President, Pro! O. M. Cokovbb, of the State University. 

4. Beport of the Executive Committee. 
8. Miscellaneous Business. 

EVENING. 
Address by President Chapih, of Belolt College. 

WhDNESDAY A. M. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Miscellaneous business. 

8. Essay on Normal Schools, by Rev. J. B Pradt "" 

5. Essay on Music in Schools, by J. W. Stboxo. 
ft. Discussion. 

P.M. 
1. Miscellaneous Business. 
8. Essay on Phonetics, by A M. Mat. 
8. Beport of Resident Editor of Journal. 
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4. Essay by Br. J. W. Hon, subject:— Public Education, The Needs of tie People and the 
Duty of the State. 
&. Discussion. 

IEVENING. 
Lecture on School Government by Prof! Batuiv, of Jacksonville, DL 

THURSDAY A.M. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

8. Miscellaneous Busineas. 

8. Eeaay on Beading, by Trot A. A. Gbifttth. 

4. Beport on Revision of School Laws. 

5. Essay on Teaching and Teachers, by S. E. B. Okay. 

6. Discussion. 

P.M. 

1. Miscellaneous Business. 

2. Essay by N. G. Habvxt, subject:— The Teacher. 

8. Essay on Education a Mental Possession, by S. H. Cabpbntkb, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. ' 

4. Essay on Gyroscope, by,J. J. M. Angkab 

EVENING. 
Social Gathering. 

FRIDAY A.M. 
1. Opening Exercises. 

3. Reports of Committees. 
8. Election of Officers. 

4. Resolutions, etc. 

5. Closing Exercises. 

6. Adjournment 

Abbavgkm ehts have been made with the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, Milwaukee 
and Watertown Railroad, Racine and Mississippi Railroad, and both divisions of the Chicago, 
St Paul, and Fond du Lao Railroad, to carry those attending the meeting of the Association, at 
half-fare, i.e., full fere being paid to Portage, and a certificate of attendance securing a^Ves re- 
turn. By order of the Executive Committee, 

JAS. W. STRONG, decretory. 



Phonetio Convention. — The friends of the Phonetio Reform in Wiscon- 
sin, are requested to meet in Convention at Portage City, August 2d and 
3d, to form a Phonetio Association, for the encouragement and dissemina- 
tion of phonetic principles, and the introduction of phonetio reading and 
writing into families and schools. The session of the Convention will com- 
mence on Monday, August 2d, at half-past 2 o'clock P. M. 

Ira Piokard, E. Filbrook, AH H. Howard, 

J. B. Jilson, A. M. Mat, — Ex. Committee. 

Thi Statb Txaohibs' Association.— The completed programme appears in this Number. 
We anticipate an Interesting and profitable meeting, and trust that the teachers of the State 
will generally make it a point to attend. Independent of the personal benefit to be derived 
there Is an obligation resting upon every teacher to assist in securing the objects which auoh 
associations seek to accomplish. 

It is ungenerous and seifiih to appropriate the benefits accruing from the elevation of the 
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teachers profession, tad the Increased compensation consequent thereupon, and not share the 
labor necessary to secure such elevation. Oome to the Association. 



Illinois Stati Nobkal School.— Bmery's Journal "of Agriculture of July 8th! contains a 
very favorable report of the condition of the Normal School, and an extended account of the 
annual examination, which took place June 8d and July 1st Prof. Hovey and his assistants 
are highly commended, and the institution pronounced a decided success. When shall we have 
a similar establishment in Wisconsin ? 

Dbab Sib:— At a meeting of the Teachers of Baclne, the inflowing preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, expressive of fhetr regard for Mrs, M*Mtnit: 

Whereas, God, u who doeth all things well," in his inscrutable wisdom, has removed Mrs. 
Ella W. M'Myhh from our band by death,; . . 

Therefore Resolved* that while we bow in submission to His will, we feel deeply grieved'at 
the lost of one in whose character was such a beautiful combination of gentleness -with firm- 
ness, meekness, and an earnest Christian devotion to her life-work, as has rendered her an 
ornament to her profession, and endeared her to the hearts of all who knew her. 

Resolved, That we will listen to the voice of God's providence speaking to us in this admoni • 
tory event, and quietly yield our saddened hearts to the discipline designed to be given : and 
although we shall miss her cheering Counsel as a friend, and see no more of her living excellence 
as a teacher, yet will we keep the bright picture of .her example in our minds, and bind her 
lovely, ennobling virtues to our hearts. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest and kindest sympathies to the companion of the de- 
ceased, who is stricken down like a strong oak by the powerful blast, and whose heart is now 
bleeding with the wound which death has made by tearing from Its Yery center the most loved 
treasure of earth. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the press of this city, and to the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, for publication; also, that a copy of the same be sent to Mr. Mo- 
Mtnb, and to the relatives of the deceased. A. C. LYON, Secretary . 



Kbnosha Hi«h School.— Mr. Leander Stone has been chosen temporary principal of Kenosha 
Public High School, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Conant If Mr. 
Stone should be continued in this position, we believe no one would complain.— Kenosha 
Timet, 
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Racine Public School* Report of the Board of Education. 

A neat looking, well-get- up pamphlet, of between eighty and ninety pages, comprising the 
report of the late City Superintendent, Rev. O. O. Stearns, the report of the Principal of the 
High School, Mr. J. €h M'Mynn, and an Appendix containing the course of study pursued In 
the schools, a Hat of teacher's employed since 1852, By-Laws and Regulations of the Board, etc 
We shall make copious extracts from Its interesting pages hereafter. 

The Atlantic for August is on our table, and from a hasty glance at Its contents, we judge It 
to be a very interesting Number. 

mnorson and Putnam for July has a new face, and is filled with valuable and Interesting 
matter. 



.THE 
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THE TEACHER A3 A MAN. 

In urging the importance of education to the teacher, there is a too 
common, tendency to look .simply at the wants of the pupil, and henoe to 
regard the teacher too exclusively as an instructor. Tet that sucoess of 
the pupil, at which yon aim in providing for his wants, is not properly the 
object of the first consideration. Make it as important as yon will, there 
must ever stand before it, the snooess of the teacher himself. For unless 
our teachers are successful, there can be no true or solid prosperity for our 
schools, or for those dependent on them for their education. 

The best success of the teacher, however, does not rest solely upon his 
education ; that is upon his proficiency in science, or his skill in his imme- 
diate art. It depends, in a by no means unimportant part, on his talents 
and acquirements in quite another direction. It depends — and the multi- 
tude wholly overlook this — not only upon what he is as an instructor, but 
upon what he is as a member of society, as a man. Henoe, in whatever 
you propose for him, you are to look to the teacher, not only as an instruc- 
tor, but as a man. 

The requisites to the best success of the teacher as a man, while invol- 
ving a variety of details, may be inoluded under one general maxim. Said 
a gifted, but — unfortunately for himself and the world — not a great man, 
when speaking of himself and his kind, 

"I stood 
Among them, but not of them." 

The perfect opposite, as he was, to what every true and great teacher 
most be, this language, as characteristic of him, may suggest in its oppo- 
site, that which should be oharaoteristio of the teacher. Strike out that 
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frigid, and false, and foul negation, and let it read as the utterance of the 
teacher, 

"I stand 
u Among them, and one of them." 

The general maxim then, taken in its parts, embraces, first, this injunc- 
tion, " Be above them." But beware of confounding this with what seems 
. to be the maxim of some, namely, u feel yourself above them." The dif- 
ference between them is just this, in the latter the fact sinks as the feeling 
rises, while in the former the conscious feeling grows more and more sub- 
dued, as the actual superiority becomes dominant. Guarding yourself 
against this most fatal of errors, steadfastly labor to obey the true injunc- 
tion, " Be above them." You owe it to yourself, both as a man and a 
teacher, to be, in all that pertains to the truest taste and breeding, in ad- 
vance of those around you. You should always, as you move onward in 
either the isolation of personal matters, or the contacts of business, or the 
blendings of society, discover yourself— without yourself discovering it — 
to be in cultivation, as a man, something more and better than others. 
Never, through either an inward groveling or an outward scheming, sink 
yourself, or allow yourself to remain sunk, to the ordinary level of society. 
It will add nothing either to your influence, or to the regard of others for 
you. 

"The general maxim embraces, second, the injunction, "Be among them." 
This injunction, as you will see, attacks every thing like a scholastic or 
sensitive seclusion from society. It is sometimes the case, that from an 
undue devotion to boohs — for it is rarely a true and proper studiousness — 
the teacher is led to withdraw himself from a just and genial intercourse 
with men. The same result may grow out of a blameless, but yet exces- 
sive sensibility, which, from the pain of past abrasions, and the fear of fu- 
ture ones, occasions an involuntary shrinking and recoiling from the rough 
contaot of society. And yet to neither of these secluding influences should 
the teacher yield. You owe it to your position as an instructor, and to 
your very nature as a man, to seek, enjoy, and improve society, as far as 
you can, without neglecting your business ; and if you are systematic and 
resolute, you can, within the limit of this last restriction, accomplish much 
more in the direction of an intelligent, genial, and well-regulated mingling 
among men, than you may at first suppose practicable. Besides owing it 
to yourself, remember also that you can do little with men, or for men, 
except as you are recognized and regarded as among them. 

The gsnerai maxim embraces, last, the injunction, "Be one of them." 
This, however, must not be understood as demanding your connection and 
co-operation in that, which among men, is either false or frivolous. It is 
only opposed to a phlegmatic or morose lack of sympathy for the affairs of 
others. It bids you guard against a cold or sour withdrawment from the 
things whioh concern, interest, or agitate your fellows. You yourself 
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have your need of a foreign interest and sympathy; your own perfeot 
growth requires both the reoeption of its genial influences, and the active 
exercise of its life-giving and life-blessing virtue ; yonr own prosperity 
and power among men depend upon the living evidence yon give the 
world, that it has a true, and generous, and genial hold upon your sym- 
pathies. It becomes yon, therefore, to judiciously yet sedulously cultivate 
a fellow-feeling for your kind. 

The general maxim which is to govern you as a man, may then be given 
in full, thus, "Be above them, and yet both among them and of them." — 
New York Teacher. ~ F. S. J. 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF BASLE, IN SWITZERLAND.— No I. 



BY DB. AUG. KUE8TEINEB, 



That education in this utilitarian and progressive age, in a free and 
growing country, where the yonng generation are expected to take in time 
their different and truly important places as citizens of an enlightened 
community, must necessarily be extended not only to a few elect, but to 
the masses, to the people in general, is an incontestable faot. A goodly 
number of the older States of this Union have gone forward with ener- 
getic zeal in the cause of education so as to shine as commendable exam- 
ples in the sphere of school systems and various methods of instruction. 
The younger States follow their footsteps with evergrowing interest, and 
try to adapt their educational principles to the actual requirements of a 
fast increasing population, and to the wants of the times. 

In all ages the wants for the education of the youthful members of any 
community have been more or less felt, but only in more modern times 
the all-powerful cry has pervaded the enlightened nations to offer to the 
rising generation such advantages for their mental and moral cultivation 
as would enable them to take their stations in any of the branches of hu- 
man occupation. Different ways for obtaining a happy result in this great 
question have been taken in different countries, and thus it may be inter- 
esting to some of the readers of the Journal to read a few remarks con- 
cerning the educational systems of other lands and places. I will therefore 
try to delineate, in a few sketches, the school system of the old Oity of 
Basle in Switzerland ; but treating upon the proposed subject, I feel neces- 
sitated to make a few preliminary remarks about the town itself. 

Basle is situated on the extreme northwest oorner of Switzerland ; the 
river Rhine divides the city into two parts. It was founded by the Ro- 
mans, who built there a fort to defend their conquests against the Ger- 
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man tribes. It ohanged masters a number of times, till in the medieval 
ages the warlike bishops ruled it, and retained the reins of the government 
in their hands in spite of the endeavors of a seditious nobility, not willing 
to yield to any supremacy either spiritual or secular. As in antiquity 
among the Eastern nations, learning and erudition were found almost ex- 
clusively among the priesthood, so in the Middle Ages you find the same 
principle followed, because the clergy kept the key of knowledge hidden 
within their own corporation, in order that the people might be prevented 
from opening that sacred shrine, from gaining wisdom, and from awaken- 
ing to the consciousness of their own power to shake off the yoke of abso- 
lutism and mental servitude. 

The bishops of Basle, and their suborninate clergy, took the first step 
in laying the foundation stone for the educational system of the city. With 
the Beformation the absolute power in matters of education was wrung 
from the hands of the priesthood, and the people seeing in the public 
schools a mighty interest at stake, took the reins of government in their 
own hands, and the democratic principle in education, was still con-" 
firmed by the accession of Basle and its district to the Swiss Republican 
Confederation. Without stopping to enumerate the details of the progres- 
sion in school matters, I will discuss the present system of education of 
the city. 

The prevailing principle is that of universal education ; there is no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, high and low; the children of the poor 
wood-cutter may sit on the same seat with those of the millionaire; the 
children of all citizens stand on the same level at school, and so all are 
offered the same privileges. 

The schools are arranged according to the system of gradation, and edu- 
cation begins in the earliest stages of infancy. At the tender age of three 
years children of both sexes are sent to the primary schools, which do not 
stand under the control of any other persons than the good and kind- 
hearted school-mistress, who instructs the little ones in spelling, reading, 
writing, and the first principle of arithmetic and geography. A great im- 
portance also is attached to committing to memory short verses and small 
pieces of poetry with rhymes, since a child's conception is stronger than 
his discerning and reasoning faculties. There are many of these schools 
scattered over the city, and they enjoy a good patronage from rich and 
poor, as the fees are trifling. In this way the children become impregnated 
with the first ideas of discipline, are kept out of mischief at home, and 
have a good opportunity for spending their time profitably. Many parents 
in this country would have serious objections against submitting their 
children so early in life to the influence of a teacher, and taking away from 
them, in some degree, the care of a tender parent. Yet it is certainly a 
great truth, that the earlier in youth the mind of man is oocupied with 
useful things, the better will it be for the formation of his future charac- 
ter, and perhaps of his whole career in life. At the same time it may be 
.said, that though perfect order reigns in the] school-room, severe disci- 
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pline is excluded, the rod is not felt, but gentleness and kindness rule the 
day. The children remain about five hours at school, Saturdays excepted, 
when three hours in the morning are thought sufficient; the time in the 
forenoon is fixed from eight o'olook till eleven, and in the afternoon from 
two to four. The children recite in divisions, the youngest and oldest be- 
ing separated, because the instruction they receive somewhat differs in 
form. To create ambition among the pupils, at the end of each month 
places are assigned to them, the first place being the reward for the one 
who behaved the best, and learned his or her lessons with the greatest 
. care during that time; testimonials, also, of behavior, and progress of the 
scholars, are sent monthly to their parents. To this end the teacher keeps 
a record of the good and bad marks the pupil has deserved during the 
month ; and there is no ohild that will run Home with more joyous alac- 
rity, and will present with a sunnier smile to ' his mother, the testimonials 
of his good behavior 'and steady application, than a member of these pri- 
ma ry schools furnished with good testimonials. It is well to remark here 
that parents take a vital interest in the training even of their youngest 
offspring, and a beneficial home influence is felt throughout all these pri- 
mary schools. Teachers and parents walk hand in hand, and scatter flowers 
of love over the path of innocent childhood, impressing the tender minds 
with the necessity of taking upon themselves duties to perform, and of sub- 
mitting their volition to a will restraining their own. Thus the little 
children are early taught to obey and to look up with respectful eyes 
to a superior, who watches over the flock as a watchful sbeperdess, whose 
task it is not only to try and instill some principles of knowledge into the 
young minds, but also, and perhaps mainly, to occupy the children in a 
manner useful and appropriate for their age and sex. 

When children have arrived at the age of five or six years, they become 
members of the schools of the communities, similar to the ward schools in 
this country. The city is divided into four communities or wards ; each 
ward having a main ohnroh and school-house. The school-houses are 
large, and have ample accommodations for the reoeption of the children. 
From this period of life the sexes are instructed separately, the boys and 
girls having their own departments. The pupil remains in the ward school 
two or three years, certainly two, as he has to finish the course of the two 
classes, each course lasting one year. The course is prescribed by the 
council of education, which has exeoutive power. The teaohers are most- 
ly gentlemen, yet also ladies, with the necessary qualifications, are em- 
ployed, especially for the female department ; the boys stand only under 
the control of male teachers. In these ward schools the severe training 
so characteristic of the Swiss and German educational system, takes its 
beginning. The studies pursued are those that are called here " English 
branches," yet much more weight and virtue, than in this country, is laid 
upon history and geography. The pupils have their rank acoording to 
their behavior and their progress, and the monthly testimonial tells the 
correct story of the improvement made by the ward soholar during this 
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period of time. These testimonials are to be endorsed by the parents or 
guardians, and to be brought back to the teacher, who keeps them in his 
care. They have a square form, and are divided into columns, as they 
must serve for six months, the name of the month is written at the left 
margin of the document, and the number of good or bad marks the' pupil 
has deserved during that month inserted under the different headings. At 
the end of half a year all the marks are summed up, and the pupil who 
has the most marks of diligence and good behavior, will rank the first ; 
the four best scholars are rewarded with prizes, consisting of books. The 
examinations that occur each half year, are public, and rather strict, since 
a pupil who has not the necessary qualifications to progress into a higher 
section of Lis class, or into a higher class, is not allowed to be promoted, 
but is kept in his department till he is qualified to take his seat in a more 
advanced seotion. 

School hours are every day from eight till eleven A.M., and from two to 
four P.M., except Saturdays, when the exercises are not continued in the 
afternoon. School is begun with a short prayer by the teacher, when all 
the pupils rise, and it is closed in the same way ; the Bible is not read. 
The classes recite, generally, one full hour, rarely only thirty minutes, and 
after the lesson, which was given to the scholars for study at home, 
has been reoited, the lesson for the next recitation is prepared, that is ex- 
plained by the teacher ; thus the task of the pupil is made easier, and he 
will be able to undertake more studies. It is not the oase that all the 
studies the pupil pursues occur every day, they come often on alternate 
days, and some only twice a week ; the variety of study stimulates the 
young minds much more than an eternal sameness, whioh makes it often 
move not unlike a machine. It is an important feature in the system of 
these ward schools that especially the memory is acted upon. Tet the 
study of mathematics, whereof algebra, even in its simplest forms, is ex- 
cluded, begins to sharpen the intellect, and to bring into activity the rea- 
soning powers ; mental arithmetic, therefore, is one of the main studies. 
Loud reading, to form and strengthen the voice, is another and peculiar 
feature of the instruction, and oonnected therewith on the first principles 
of vocal music. Many persons in this country are often astonished that 
the Swiss and Germans are musical in so high a degree ; is it to be won- 
dered at, when the rudiments of that noble and civilizing art, musio, are 
instilled into the mind at the moment of life when the rosebud is trying 
to unfetter itself from its leafy surroundings ? Yet with mental im- 
provement is connected corporal development, as gymnastic exercises, 
adapted to the tender age of the scholars, are an obligatory pursuit ; only 
deformity and constitutional weakness serve as excuses for not participat- 
ing in those youthful sports. Thus we see not weakly emaciated and pale 
little forms, wander to the school-house, but you might predict a healthy 
and vigorous raoe on perceiving ruddy boys and girls bending with elastic 
step their way to their common resort of mental training. 
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WATERTOWN SOHOOL8. 

Editob Joubnal: — In compliance with your request, 1 will endeavor to 
famish you a few items of interest respecting the public schools of this 
dty. 

They are on the Union Graded Plan, and have been in operation two 
years under this system. Three grades hare been established, viz. : Hiph 
School, Intermediate, and Primary. Of the highest grade there is one 
school which has been under the charge of the writer, with one assistant, 
oyer since its organization. There are two intermediate schools, one on 
either side of Book River, and each provided with two competent teach- 
ers. The namber of primary schools is six, one of which is furnished with 
two teachers ; the reminder with one each. In all there are fourteen 
teachers ; some of whom are very well qualified for the posts they occupy, 
earnest and zealous in their work, and doing something to elevate and im- 
prove the schools under their care. All of the number are not of this su- 
perior class, but a very manifest improvement has taken place during the 
two last years, which is to be attributed in part to the late Superintendent, 
through whose efforts the salaries and qualifications have been raised, and 
thus the poorer teachers have been superseeded by a better class ; and in 
part to the influence of the weekly teachers 9 meetings, which have been 
highly serviceable in promoting concert of action among the teachers, in 
affording them an opportunity to compare views, and discuss modes of 
teaching, and in stimulating them to study. Until a recent date these 
meetings were well attended, but for some weeks past they have been ne- 
glected by a majority of the teachers. This is owing, mainly, to the 
change of superintendent, which took place at the annual election in May. 
The former excellent superintendent, 0. B. Skinner, Esq., refusing to be a 
candidate for re-election. 0. R. Gill, Esq., was appointed. One of the 
first acts of this new functionary was to discourage the teacher's meetings. 
He professed not to see their utility (which profession undoubtedly was 
sincere) and recommended that they be held less frequently, mainly for the 
purpose of communication with him. His next movement was, in con- 
junction with certain members of the Board, to expel the Bible from the 
schools, in which, however, they failed. The Board passed a resolution 
prohibiting the reading of the Bible, and all forms of prayer in the public 
schools of this oity; but the teachers uniformly refused to comply with 
such an arbitrary, unjust rule. They regarded it as an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power on the part of the Board, and consequently as not bind- 
ing. Moreover, it was carried when there was not a fall Board, without 
previous disoussion or notice of introduction having been given, and was 
in opposition to the views of our patrons. At the teachers' meetings we 
were repeatedly menaced with expulsion for non-compliance. These men- 
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aces, together with the faot that the meetings were discountenanced by 
the Superintendent, soon destroyed all the interest formerly felt in them, 
and caused most of the teachers to abandon them. Probably they will 
not flourish under the present administration, unless the teachers, suffici- 
ently awake to their importance to attend them, although under the ban 
of the Superintendent. 

At present he, with his co-adjutors, are zealously laboring to effect a re- 
duction of salaries, for the purpose of driving away those teachers, obnoxi- 
ous to them, by reason of the decided stand they took with reference to 
the Bible question. They have partially succeeded. The salary of tfee 
Principal of the High School has been reduoed to $500. The present 
Principal refuses to remain any longer for such an inadequate compensa- 
tion. Should any of his fellow-teachers be desirous of teaching for such a 
pittance, they had better make application at once for the situation. 

Such are some of the discouragements with which "Watertown teachers 
have to contend at present, but this state of things can not exist long. 
The Board will soon discover its mistake, and the community will demand 
a return to a more liberal line of policy. W. 0. S. 



FITOHBURG SCHOOLS. 

Me. Editor : — The people of Fitohburg in this county, interested in 
common schools, got up a celebration and pio-nic dinner, both of whioh 
passed off very pleasantly, at True's Grove, on Saturday, 24th inst. Not- 
withstanding the hurry of rural affairs at this season, some 700, old and 
young, were in attendance, among whom some thirteen different district 
schools were represented. A portion of the schools took part in the exer- 
cises, by singing, declaiming, and reading, in a manner highly creditable 
to themselves and their teachers. 

Addresses were made by John R. Baltezell, a young lawyer of this city. 
Rev. Mr. Gough, of Chicago, and other gentlemen present. Miller's Cor- 
net Band added their fine music to the other entertainments of the occa- 
sion. 

Much praise is due the good people of Fitchburg, Mr. W. C. Young, 
their Town Superintendent, and their accomplished and faithful teachers, 
for the success which crowned this affair, and whioh is abundantly attend- 
ant upon their schools. 

If there are 700 persons, more or less, elsewhere, among your readers 
who wish to enjoy themselves while accomplishing a good end in a good 
way, let them " Go and do likewise." 

Madison, July 26t%, 1858. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Much is written, and more said, in this progressive age, concerning the 
utility of normal schools. Many regarding teaohing as a profession, think' 
special preparation for the duties of that profession as necessary as for 
any other. They hold that a teacher should thoroughly prepare himself 
for his occupation as well as the divine, doctor, or lawyer. 

This view is the correct one; bat that normal schools should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of affording teachers this special preparation, seems 
absurd. Normal schools are intended to teach the best method of oonvey- 
ing instruction, the correct manner of governing a sohool, in short, to fur- 
nish a person with that knowledge which can only be learned by practice. 

It is true, divines, doctors, and lawyers, and all members of the learned 
professions often take a regular college course, and after that spend two 
years in sohools devoted to their professions. But is it for the purpose of 
learning the best manner of practicing, or only to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter ? Certainly the latter. The students in 
law schools may get up moot-courts and sham suits, and the medical stu- 
dent may try his skill in curing the diseases of some dumb brutes ; but such 
practice is of very little benefit, and is not the great object of such schools. 
The principal design is to give the student a thorough knowledge of the 
subject-matter of each profession, and if ever he become a great praoti- 
tioner, it will be by actual practice. 

Teachers are best prepared for their profession in a similar manner. 
They must first become thoroughly acquainted with the subjeots they are 
to teach, for this purpose they may take a college course, and then give 
a special attention to the subjeots whioh they intend to teach, until they 
understand them in every particular, but the best manner of teaohing can 
only be obtained by actual experience in the sohool-room. No two schools 
can be managed just alike. No theory will apply to all sohools. Any prac- 
tical teacher may be greatly benefitted by visiting the schools of others. 
He can observe the manner in which his fellow teachers convey instruc- 
tion, and if he notices any new plan, he can try it in his own school. If 
the new method appears to give his pupils a clearer view of the subjeot 
than the manner formerly employed, he oan adopt it. If not, he oan re- 
ject it. 

It is of great advantage for practical teachers to assemble and relate 
their experience and success in different modes of teaohing. All will get _ 
new ideas at each meeting, and will obtain more knowledge of the theory 
and practice of teaching than they would by attending a normal scnool for 
a long time. 
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A normal department has been in operation in connection with the State 
University during the summer term each year for three years, and I learn 
from the July Nnmber of the Journal that $14,620 have been distributed 
among several colleges and academies in this State tor the purpose of 
establishing normal departments. Unless they prove of more benefit than 
the normal department connected with the State University, the money 
is literally thrown away, or, at least, would have been expended much 
more benefioially in holding teachers' institutes in different localities in 
the State, where practical teachers might assemble and relate their experi- 
ence and discuss the different methods of teaching. E. M. 



TO PARENTS 



I wish to call your attention to one faot: that interfering with the teach- 
er's discipline for preserving punctuality not only does injustice to him, 
but has a very deleterious influence on the school, and also founds a prin- 
ciple of non-obedience to your own injunctions, and diminishes their esti- 
mate of the importance of regular habits. To explain, take the instance of 
tardiness. You say, " My children will always be punctual, unless neces- 
sarily detained, and I do not think it a just requirement." , Did it ever oc- 
cur to you that all ohildren are not as honest as yours? that the dishonest 
seek extenuation from the liberty given the honest ? Your boy goes late, 
and you give him an excuse which you desire to serve for the term, viz. : 
44 He will always be punotual if possible." Let the teacher accept this 
general excuse, and the next time your boy is tardy, he takes his seat, un- 
der the observation of the school, without rendering the usual account. 
Every heedless and dishonest scholar says to himself, " I won't bring an 
exouse next time." He comes tardy. u Where is your excuse, sir ?" " I 
have none; you let so-and-so take his seat without one — why not me?'' 
Thus the teacher is pricked with the sharp horn of a dilemma, and must 
prevaricate to retain his dignity. 

How much trouble would have been saved by complying with the teach- 
er's wishes 1 But why make this ado about punctuality ? Because its im- 
portance is daily and hourly forced upon our observation. Show me a lad 
punctual at every roll-call— starts the moment a recitation is called, with 
quick but quiet step and brightening eye, and you show one that is always 
prepared for every question, and eager to drink in every observation and 
explanation. 

Again, take one who has no regard to discipline. He is indifferent to 
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noble incentives — tardy in the morning— tardy at noon — lardy at recita- 
tion; throws down his books and slate with a clatter; is laughing, or 
looking another way when questioned ; in fact, is a troublesome character 
generally. Of these two examples, the latter will probably become an in- 
dolent and worthless fellow ; the former an honest, capable, and trust- 
worthy citizen. . 

Judge you, now, which course you would prefer for your boy. If you 
wish him to be a spoiled ohild, an ungovernable youth and worthless man, 
let him go and oome when he chooses, reproaoh the teacher before him for 
not overlooking his faults, and take him out of school because he will not 
do it If, on the contrary, you wish him to be an honor to you, take an 
interest in his progress — teaoh him to make his wishes subservient to the 
regulations of the school, and implant in his mind the importance of obedi- 
ence, punctuality, and assiduity. — Illinois Teacher, 



IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 

Wb often hear persons speak of "an use," "an union," etc. As proper- 
ly might they say "an year." When u at the beginning of a word has the 
sound of yoo, we must treat it as a oonsonant, and use a instead of an be- 
fore it. So in the word one, the vowel sound is proceeded by the oonson- 
ant sound of w, as if it were wun; and we might as properly say "an won- 
der," as say " such an one." Before words commencing with h silent, an 
must be used; as "an hour," "an honest man," etc. Before words com* 
menoing with h aspirated we use a; as "a hope," " a high hill," "a hum- 
ble cot," etc Do we aspirate the h in humble ? Tes. So say Webster 
and the most modern authorities. 

It is a common mistake to speak of a disagreeable effluvia. The word is 
effluvium in the singular, and effluvia is the plural. A similar form should 
be observed with automaton, arcanum, erratum, phenomenon, alluvium, 
and several other words which are less frequently used, and whioh change 
the um or on into a to form the plural. In memorandum and encomium, 
usage has made it allowable to form the plural in the ordinary way, by the 
addition of «. We may say either memorandums or memoranda, encomi- 
ums or encomia. A man, who should have known better, remarked, the 
other day, " I found but one errata in the book." Erratum, he should 
have said ; one erratum, two or more errata. 

There is an awkwardness of speeoh prevalent among all classes of Amer- 
ican society in such sentences as the following : "He quitted his horse and 
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got on to a stage-coach ;" " He jumped from the counter on to the floor ; 
"She laid it (m to a dish;" " I threw it on to the fire." Why use two 
prepositions where one would he quite as explicit, and far more elegant ? 
Nobody, in the present day, would think of saying, " He came up to the 
oity for to go to the exhibition," because the preposition for would be an 
awkward superfluity; so is to in the examples given. There are some sit- 
uations, however, in which the two prepositions may with propriety be 
employed, though they are never indispensable ; " I accompanied such a 
one to Bridgeport, and then walked on to Fairfield." But here two mo- 
tions are implied, the walking onward and the reaching of a certain point. 

There seems to be a natural tendency to deal in redundance of preposi- 
tions. Many people talk of " continuing <m." I should be glad to be in- 
formed in what other direction it would be possible to continue. 

It is illiterate to put the preposition Rafter the adverb off; as "the eat- 
in measured twelve yards before I cut this piece off of it \ " the fruit was 
gathered off of that tree;" "he fell off of th$ scaffolding." 

There is an inaoouraoy connected with the use of the disjunctive conjunc- 
tions or and nor by persons who speak in the following manner : " Henry 
or John are to go to lecture ;" " His son or his nephew have since put in 
their claim;" " Neither one nor the other have the least chance of success." 
The conjunctions disjunctive or and nor separate the objects in sense, as 
the conjunction copulative unites them; and as, by the use of the former, 
the things stand forth separately and singly to the comprehension, the 
verb or pronoun must be rendered in the singular number also ; as, " Hen- 
ry or John is to go to the lecture ; " His son or his nephew has put in his 
olaim ;" " Neither one nor the other has the least chance of success." 

Many people improperly substitute the disjunctive but for the compara- 
tive than; as, "The mind no sooner entertains any proposition, but it pre- 
ently hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it on." — Locke. " No other 
resource but this was allowed him;" "My behavior," says she, "has, I 
fear, been the death of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 
me too much." — Spectator. 

Sometimes a relative pronoun is used instead of a conjunction, in such 
sentenced as the following : " I do not know but what I shall go to New 
York to-morrow;" instead of "I do not know but that," etc. 

Never say " out it in half;" for this you can not do, unless yon could 
annihilate one half. You may " cut it in two," or " out it in halves," or 
44 cut it through," or " divide it;" but no human ability will enable yon to 
out it in half 

There are speakers who are too 'refined to use the past (or perfect) par- 
tloiple of the verbs " to drink," " to run," "to begin," etc., and substitute 
the imperfect tense: thus, instead of saying, "I have drunk," "He has 
««*," "They have legun? they say "I have drank, n "He has row," 
44 They have began," etc. Some of the dictionaries tolerate drank as a 
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past participle ; bat drunk is unquestionably correct English. Probably it 
is from an unpleasant association with tbe word drunk that modern refine- 
ment has changed it to drank. 

It is very easy to mistake the nominative when another noun comes be- 
tween it and the verb, which is frequently the case in the use of the inde- 
finite and distributive pronouns ; as, " One of those houses were sold last 
week;" " Each of the daughters. are to have a separate share;" " Every 
tree in those plantations have been injured by the storm ;" " Either of the 
children are at liberty to claim it." Here, it will be perceived, that the 
pronouns " one," •* each," " every," " either," are the true nominatives to 
the verbs ; but the intervening noun in the plural number, in each sen- 
tence, deludes the ear ; and the speaker, without .'reflection, renders the 
verb in the plural instead of the singular number. The same error is often 
committed when no second noun appears to plead an apology for the fault, 
as, "Every body has a right to look after their own interest;" "Either 
are at liberty to claim it." This is the effect of pure carelessness. 

There is another very common error, the reverse of that last mentioned 
which is that of rendering the adjective pronoun in the plural number in- 
stead of the singular, in such sentences as the following : " These kind of 
entertainments are not conducive to general improvement ;" " Those sort 
of experiments are often dangerous. This error seems to orginate in the 
habit which people insensibly acquire of supposing the prominent noun in 
the sentence (such as '* entertainments" or u experiments") to be the noun 
qualified by the adjective " these" or " those ;" instead of which, it is 
" kind," " sort," or any word of that description immediately following 
the adjective which should be so qualified, and the adjective must be made 
to agree with it in the singular number. We confess it is not so- agreeable 
to the ear to say u This kind of entertainments," "That sort of experi- 
ments," but it would be easy to give the sentence a different form, and 
say " Entertainments of this kind;" "Experiments of that sort;" by which 
the requisitions of grammar would be satisfied, and those of euphony, too. 

"Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well. If our native language 
is worth studying, it is worth speaking well. Youth is the time for form- 
fog correct habits of speech. — English Journal of Education. 



Abmibablx Use of a Magnet.— A smith in Brighton, England, while 
forging a piece of iron, felt something strike his eye, and subsequently feel- 
fog great pain, he went to Dr. King, in Palace Street, who discovered 
that a piece of iron had embedded itself in the ball of the eye. After 
vainly endeavoring to extract it in the usual way, Dr. King thought of a 
Powerful magnet which he had. He applied it to the eye, and was rejoiced 
at finding the piece of iron instantly removed. It was as large as a grain 
of wheat. 
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TEXT BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 

In this age of improved text-books, it is do pleasant task to commend 
one book, or series of school books, as superior to all others of the kind. 
Yet it is one of the obligations imposed by law on the State Superinten- 
dent — "it shall be his duty to recommend the introduction of the most ap- 
proved text books, and, as far as practicable, to secure a uniformity in the 
use of text books in the common schools throughout the State." " The 
Board in each district shall have power, under the advice of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to determine what school and text books 
shall be used in the several branches taught in the school of suoh distriot." 
The law, then, makes it the " duty of the State Superintendent to recom- 
mend" while " the power of determining what school and text books shall 
be used," is vested in the District Board, under the advice of the State 
Superintendent. It is a further duty of the State Superintendent to secure^ 
as far as practicable, a uniformity in the use of text books throughout the 
State. How all this can be effeoted, is not so easily determined. It 
would be folly for the State Superintendent to reoommend text books, and 
endeavor to secure a uniformity in their use, if the District Boards have 
full power to determine this matter for themselves. And if the four 
thousand District Boards in this State, have full control of this subject, 
and can select what text books they please, how can a uniformity by any 
possibility be secured? But this power on the part of the District 
Boards is plainly limited ; they can only determine under the advice or 
recommendation of the State Superintendent. To meet this view of the 
case, and leave the district boards some latitude, two kinds of text books 
upon the principal branches taught, are respectfully recommended in the 
following list. 

Other series of Readers are regarded as good — Tower's, Sargeant's, 
Town & Holbrookes, Sander's and LovelFs ; but after a careful examina- 
tion of the merits of all, and consultation with several of the prominent 
educators of the State, preference is given to Parker & Watson's New 
Series of National Readers, and McGuffey's Ecleotio Educational Series. 
When different text books from those here recommended are at present 
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in use, a sudden change might not be desirable ; bat as soon as the old 
supply is worn out, and sooner if the district will sanction it, let the pro- 
per change be made, for the proficiency of the scholars will greatly 
depend upon their haying the best text books extant. 

Spellers & Readers.— National Series. 

McGuffey's Series. 
Moral Instruction.— -The Bible— Oowdery's Moral Lessons. 
Grammars. — Green's First Lessons. 

" Elements of English Grammar. 
44 Analysis. 
Clark's Grammar. 
Geographies.— Uonteith & M'Nally's Series. 
Warren's Geography. 

44 Physical Geography; 
Mathematics. — Davies' Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Ray's " " 

Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic 
Oolbnrn's (Prof. D. B.) Arithmetic and its Applications. 
Danes' Higher Mathematics. 
Composition^ etc. — Brookfield's First Book. 

Qnackenboss' First Lessons 
M'Elligott's Analyzer. 
Speakers. — Northend's Little Speaker. 

44 American Speaker. 
Zaohos' New Speaker. 
Book-keeping. — Mayhew's Practical System. 

Fulton and Eastman's Book-keeping. 
Histories. — Lossing's Primary U.S. History. 

44 Pictorial _" for schools. 

Willson's Outlines of General History. 
Willard's Universal History. 
Outline Maps. — Pelton's — Mitchell's. 
Drawing.— Ooe's Drawing Cards. 

Ottis' Drawing Books of Animals and Landscapes. 
Government. — Sheppard's Constitutional Text Book. 
Philosophy, etc. — Parker's Philosophy. 
Well's Philosophy. 

44 Science of Common Things. 
Peterson's Familiar Science. 
Chemistry.— Porter's First Book of Chemistry. 
44 Principles of " 
Youman's Class Book of Chemistry. 
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JMony.-— Wood's First Lessons. 
u Olass Book. 
Gray's Botanical Text Book. 
Astronomy. — Kiddle's Manual. 
Geology.— Hitchcock's. 
Physiology, Hygiene, etc. — Loomis' Physiology. 

Mrs. Porter's Know Thyself. 
Cutter's Physiologies. 
Zoology. — Mrs. Redfield's Chart of the Animal Kingdom. 

" " Zoological Science. 
Music. — Bradbury's Young Melodist. 

u School Singer. N 

Reference Boohs. — Webster's Dictionaries. 

Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. ' 
" Gazetteer of the United States. 

School Architecture. — Barnard's School Architecture, or contributions to 
the improvement of School Houses in the United 
States.— $2. 
Barnard's Practical Illustrations of the principles 
of School Architecture — an abridgement of the 
proceeding — 50c. 
The School Teachers' Library is eminently worthy of the attention of all 

Educators ; the series consists of 
Northend's Teacher and Parent. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Mansfield, on American Education, 
De Tocqueville's American Institutions, 
Davies' Logic of Mathematics. 
Mayhew, on Universal Education, 
Boot, on Sohool Amusements. 

LYMAN 0. DRAPEB, Supt. of Public Instruction. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
\ (Continued from the August Number.) 

How replete with practical wisdom and good sense were the remarks of 
the illustrious Franklin, in the Federal Convention for. the formation of 
our Constitution, pleading for prayer at the opening of each daily session : 
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" Groping, as it were in the dark," said Franklin, u to find political truth, 
and soaroe able to distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happen- 
ed, Sir, that we have not hitherto onoe thought of humbly applying to the 
Father of Lights, to illuminate our understandings? In the beginning of 
the contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayer in this room for the Divine protection. Onr prayers, Sir, 
were heard; and they were graciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed frequent instances of a superin- 
tending Providence in our favor. To that kind Providenoe we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of establishing onr 
future national felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerful Mend ? 
Or do we imagine that we no longer need his assistance ? I have lived 
Sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more oonvinoing proofs I see of 
this truth — that Qod governs in the affaire of men? 

In discussing a subject of this character, many other high authorities 
might easily be cited in favor of the use of the Bible, and of moral and re- 
ligious instruction in public schools, and of the peculiar propriety of open- 
ing their daily sessions with prayer— and all this without necessarily hav- 
ing the least connection with sectarianism. Enough, I trust, on these 
points, has akeady been adduoed. With the weighty opinions of a Wash- 
ington, a Franklin, an Adam*, a Brougham, a Webster, a Stowe, and a 
Mann, among Protestants, and of a Gaizot, and a Meillenr, among the en- 
lightened educators of Catholic countries, together with the almost univer- 
sal experience of this country, with my own personal observation of nearly 
forty years, I am unwilling to believe that any other than the happiest re- 
sults would be likely to follow a discreet, unsectarian use of the Bible in 
public schools, the inculcation of moral duties and obligations, and the 
opening of daily sessions of school with prayer. 

A recognition of God as ruling in the affairs of men is substantially 
found in the Declaration of Independence, in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Constitution of Wisconsin. Christianity is every where in- 
corporated in the law of the land. It is recognized by Congress and by 
State Legislatures, and by the laws they enaot, as well as by all our Courts 
of Judicature. The recognition of the Christian Sabbath, and of the relig- 
ious obligation of oaths, the incorporation of so many of the laws of God, 
as recorded in the Bible, into the fundamental laws of the land, and the 
universal respeot paid to religion and religious observances, all tend to 
prove that the silent, yet all-powerful influences of Christianity are indis- 
eolubly interwoven in our laws, and pervade all olasses of society. That 
Qod governs in the affairs of men, was the deep conviction of the eminent 
philosopher Franklin ; and in every thoughtful human heart there is an 
intuitive acquiescence in the truth of this profound remark. 
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* There is nothing," says Webster, u that we look for with more certain- 
ty than this general principle, that Christianity is part of the law of the 
land. This was the case among the Puritans of New England, the Episco- 
palians of the Southern Slates, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, 
the mass of the followers of Whitfield and Wesley, and the Presbyterians ; 
all brought, and all adopted this great truth, and have sustained it. And 
where there is any religious sentiment among men at all, this sentiment 
Incorporates itself with the law. Every thing declare* it. The massive 
cathedral of Jthe Catholic; the Episcopalian church, with its lofty spire 
pointing heavenward ; the plain temple of the Quaker ; the log church of 
the hardy pioneer of the wilderness ; the mementoes and memorials around 
and about us; the consecrated grave-yards, their tomb stones and epitaphs, 
their silent vaults, their mouldering contents; all attest it. The dead 
prove it as well as the living. The generations that are gone before speak 
to it, and pronounce it from the tomb. We feel it All, all, proclaim that 
Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity independent of 
sects and parties, that Christianity to which the sword and fagot are un- 
known, general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of the land." 

If it be true, then, that Christianity pervades all the ramifications of so- 
ciety, why should we wish alone to exclude it from the nurseries of educa- 
tion t It has been decided by the Vice-Chancellor, in the highest court of 
England, that u Counts or equity, ik this oountby, will not sanction 

▲NT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN WHICH BBUOION IS NOT INCLUDED." Frank- 
lin said to Paine, when advising against the publication of his infidel 
works, "Don't unehange the tiger I If men are so bad with all the re- 
straining influences of the Christian religion, what would they be without 
them!" A prominent secular newspaper of our oountry, the New York 
Courier <6 Inquirer, recently remarked: u It will not be denied by any 
man, whether religious or otherwise, that the effect of personal religion 
uoon the individual— and as a necessary result upon society, which is but 
an aggregation of individuals— is in the highest degree happy, important, 
and desirable. In the allaying of unruly passions, the amelioration of self- 
ishness, the uprooting of immorality and vice, the security of life and prop- 
erty, the steadying of trade, the increase of industry— all these upon mo- 
tives far higher and more reliable than any mercenary ones— its advant- 
ages are palpable, and are admitted on every side." 
(7b be Continued,) 



It is reported that the great oomet ot Charles V n has made its appearance 
and will soon be visible to the naked eye. 
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NOTICE TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Sohool Laws will be sent by express to the Clerks of the Board of 
Supervisors of the following counties, viz.: 

Adams, Bad Ax, Brown, Buffalo, Calumet, Colombia, Crawford, Dodge, 
Fond da Lao, Grant, Green, Iowa, Juneau, Kenosha, La Crosse, LaFayette, 
Manitowoc, Marquette (and Green Lake with Marquette), Milwaukee, Mon- 
roe, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Racine, Richland, Book, St. Croix, 
Sank, Sheboygan, Trempeleau, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, Winne- 
bago ; and all eounties not ennatnerated above by mail. Town Superia* 
feadents will, therefore, apply to the clerks of their respective counties for 
packages addressed to them. It is expected that the Laws will be ready 
for distribution during the month of September. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Supt, of Public Instruction. 



HO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It will be necessary, in order to ensure the receipt of the JSducationa j 
Journal^ that Town Superintendents furnish the Editor, A. J. Craig, Esq., 
with a list of the newly elected District Clerks as soon as possible after the 
annual meetings, together with their post-office address. 

' Be particular to gke County , Town, and Poet- Office. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 



Is the list of Recommended Books, WQugetfe fflccfc Speaker was un- 
intentionally omitted. 8. H» O. ' 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

Thb "Wisconsin State Teachers 1 Association" commenced its Sixth Annual Meeting at Por- 
tage City, Columbia County, on Tuesday, August 8d, 1858, Prof. O. M. Oonover, of Madison, 
Officiating as President, and Jas. W. Strong, of Beloit, as Secretary. 

At half-past two o'clock P.M., the exercises were opened with prayer by Bev. H. V. Train, 
of Portage. VV. C. Banford, of Water town, was elected Assistant Secretary : after which the 
President of the Association, Prof. O. M. Oonover, delivered the opening address. Subject: 
u A Perfect School System." 

Messrs. A. J. Craig, G. J. Cox, G. F. Richardson, and D. Y. Eilgore, were appointed to enrol 
the names of those in attendance upon the A» sociatlon. The article of the constitution pre- 
scribing the conditions of membership, was then read, and also the records of the last annual 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Association voted to defer the address of Pres. Chaptn, of Beloit College, which had been 
announced for Tuesday Evening, until half-past ten o'clock on Wednesday Morning, and to ac- 
cept the invitation extended by Mr. Priem to attend a concert to be given under his direction, 
by the citizens of Portage. 

Upon motion fhe President appointed A. Pickett, of Horioon, J. 0. Pickard, of Madison, and 
Isaac Johnson, of Janesvllle, Committee on Resolutions. 

Adjourned to eight o'clock on Wednesday Morning. 

WEDNESDAY, SECOND DAY— Morning Session. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by Bev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes of the preceding session, J. G. M *Mynn, Treas- 
urer of the Association, presented the following report, which was referred to a select com- 
mittee, consisting of A. J. Craig, N. G. Harvey, and B. 0. Bogers : 

Statb Tbachbss' Association, m account with J. G. M'Mynn. Dr. 

August 22, 1866. Toorderpaid, 6 10 

— 26, — ** " ... SO 00 

August 18,1857, w " 85 00 

— " •* 24 50 

August 15, 1857, *« " 6 00 

August 4,1858. " « 85 00 

— w u 2 00 

— " ** 6 00 

1122 60 

Or. 

By amount received of Secretary, 1856, 58 00 

•' " E.Hodges, 80 00 

tt " Secretary, 1857, 67 00 

u u *' 1858, 88 00 

1178 00 

Balance In Treasury, 955 40 

Baoih*, August &h t 1858. JNO, G. M'MYNN, Trtaturer. 
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The committee made the following report: 

The undersigned committee appointed by the Association to examine the Treasurer's ae- 
count, hereby certify that they And credit given for all money received, and proper vouchers 
and receipts on file for all money paid out. A. J CRAIG, I 

B. a ROOTIES, I *™"*" 66 ' 

Upon motion of J. B. Pradt, the Chair appointed Miss M. 0. Osgood, of Milwaukee, and Mn. 
H.8. Zoller, of Portage, additional members of the Committee on Resolutions. 

A. Pickett, of Horioon, Chairman of the Committee on " Revision of the School Laws," pre- 
sented a report which was accepted. 

Rey. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, read an essay on " Normal Schools.* 1 

Upon motion th* Association then marched in procession to the Presbyterian Church, where, 
after prayer by Rey. Dr. Savagj, of Can-oil College, Rev. A. L. Cbapin, D.D., Pres. of Belolt Col- 
lege, delivered an address upon •< The True End of the Work of Education, and the Reciprocal 
Relations of its Several Departments." , 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock P.M. 

WEDNESDAY— Afternoon Session. 

J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, A. Pickett, of Horioon, and J. E. Manger, of Oshkoah, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate offioers for the ensuing year, and also committee on u honor- 
ary members." 

W. 0. Sanford, of Watertown, moved that a committee of three be appointed to nominate 
Editors for the Jonmal of Education for the ensuing year.— Adopted, and Gt. J. Cox, of Por* 
tage, L Johnson, of Janesville, and J. F. Smith, of Madison, were appointed. 

Isaac Johnson presented the following resolution, whloh was adopted: 

u Resolved— That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to prepare an address to 
the patrons of the schools throughout the State, upon the subject of Education, and the same 
be sent to each newspaper and Journal of the State with a request for publication " 

Upon motion of J. W. Strong, of Belolt, the oommittte on nomination of Editors was in- 
creased to five, and L. Stone, of Kenosha, and J. M. Fry, of Metomen, were added. 

J. M. Fry moved that an invitation be extended to the " Musical Asioelatlon " and " Quar- 
tette Club" of Portage, to furnish Music at the future sessions of this meeting of the Associa- 
tion—Adopted. ' 

S. H. Carpenter, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, then read an Essay upon 
"Education, a Mental Possession." 

A. M. May, of Ripon, read an Essay upon Phonetic*. 

Upon motion of J. W. Strong, D. Y. Kllgore, 6. F. Richardson, and 8. T. Lockwood, were 
appointed a committee to recommend a place for holding the next annual meeting of the 
Association. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock on Thursday Morning. 

(In the evening, Prof. N. Batemin, of Jacksonville, 111., delivered an Address before the As- 
sociation, up in •• School Government." 1 The ex.rclses of the evening were enlivened by 
Music from the Quartette Club.) 

/ 
THURSDAY, THIRD DAY— Morning Session. 

J. P. Smith, of Madison, opened the morning exercises with prayer. Minutes of the pro- 
ceeding day read and approved. 

The Committee on nomination of Editors for the Journal of Education, reported as "Edi- 
torial Committee " for the ensuing year : A. J. Craig, Palmyra ; J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan ; J. L 
Pickard, Platteville; Jno. Gr. MeMynn, Racine; Levi Cass, Janetovllle ; A. Pickett, Horioon; 
O. M. Omnover, Madison; Miss H. A Everts, Milwaukee, and Miss E. L. Bissell, of Hartford. 
Report accepted and the committee discharged. J. B. Pradt moved that the Editorial Com- 
mittee be enlarged by the addition of three ladies. Adopted, and upon motion of J. W. 
Strong, the committee Just discharged were re-appointed, and instructed to report the addi- 
tional names. Accordingly, Miss E. B. Lowber, of Janesville, Mrs. H. S. Zoller, of Portage, 
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»nd Mia*, it A. Roberts, of Whitewater, were added to the Editorial Committee, and theBe- 
nort thus amended, was adopted. 

Upon Motion, J. M. fry and Miss L. 0. Cowden were appointed ft committee to obtain sub- 
scribers for the Jo*jm«l. 

J. J. ]f. Angeer, of Berlin, than exhibited hie Gyroscopic Orrery, explaining ita prindplea 
and utility. 

After Mario from the Quartette Club, J. W. Strong, of Beloit, read an Essay upon "Vocal 
Music in Common Bohools. 

The aubjeot of the Essay waa then dlacuaeed by J, F. Clark, B. H. Carpenter, L. Stone, J. 
G. MoMynn and others. 

The following reiolutlon was introduced by I. Johnson, of Janeeville, and adopted : 

EeailtMdi That the sentiments of the essay read by J. W. Strong, of Beloit, meet with the 
hearty approval of this Association, and we hereby request Its publication in the «• Journal of 
Education." 

I. B. Hawaii, of Delton, offered the following : 

.ffateJvaZ That as teachers we will endeavor to Introduce the practice of vocal music into the 
school* with which we are associated, if it has not already been introduced." Adopted. 

8. L. Pickard, of Platteville, then introduced the following resolutions: 
Whereas, He whose ways are not aa our way , has removed Iron this Association a valuable 

ber;' from the Bute an enlightened Christian teacher, and from our Brother MoMynn a loving 

and beloved companion, Mrs. Ella W. MoMynn, therefore, 

Besotted, That while we deeply mourn with those who mourn, we would desire to bow m 
submission to the will of God. 

Jte»ofo«r, That we tender to our brother MoMynn our heartfelt sympathies tn these his 
hours of sadness. 

JtootoeO, That a copy of these resolution be presented Jno. G. MoMynn, and another fur- 
nished to the papers or Bacine" 

After remarks by J. L. Pickard, A. J. Craig, and L. Stone, the above resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously by a rising vote. 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock, P. M. 

THUBSDA?— Afternoon Session. 

By request, A. Pickett offered the following resolution : 

'< Aetofoeoyrhat a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to present the best system 
of marking, or school-record, and, through the "Journal of Education,* present Instruction to 
the educating public upon this difficult subject." 

Adopted, and D. Y. Eilgore, of Madison, L. F. Sykes, of Racine, and "W". C. Sandford, of 
W atertown, were appointed said Committee. 

Jerome Starr, of Sun Prairie introduced the following, which was adopted: 

"Itoofeutf, That the i: troduction of the Natural Sciences, with their appropriate Illustra- 
tions, into our common schools, should be encouraged.** 

Upon motion, the report on " Bevision of the School Laws * waa taken up for discussion. 
After remarks by D. T. Kllgore, A. Pickett, J. 0. MoMynn, and others, upon the first topic in 
the reportj via.: "Attendance at School,** a substitute was proposed Toy J. G. MoMynn, and 



(The whole report, aa finally amended and adopted, will be given in the proceedings of Friday 
morning.) 

Further evacuation was then postponed, and Prof. J. W. Hoyt, of Madison, read an essay 
■|W«JWJfc4KiM0fta».* ThsnstdtqfmPsopl+o^thedvtyo/tteStaU." 

The Editorial Committee, through their Chairman, presented the following report : 

* The Editorial Committee are gratified to bo able to present so favorable a report of {the 
condition of the Journal at the close of a year of so much financial embarrassment, and would 
•vpftss their approbation of Us management under the superintendence of Mr. Oratg, to whom 
much'credit Is due. 
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rw* ttn hep* that pledges made in good fclth last jeer, will yet be i 
V wmM urge upon aU teachers present, the Importance of loatftng a helping liert la ins tntt 
of crippled resources. Bespeotrally submitted, J. L. PIOKABD, 

ff CtotrsMM o/JH. {fcss.* 

The Resident Editor of the WUotn** Journal qfJ Um tt M o% respectfully submits thefbQ«W> 
tBfmporttotheldlterkaOMBmitt^exhibltlnff receipts end expenditures for Vet S, bong 
ftx the year ending Jane let, 1868. 

«AeMr.J.e. M'Myunhad the nianegement of the first quarter ofYol 8 of the Jew*** I 
gfye from the books an abstract of his acoount up to October lest. 

Waoojnus Joubjull or Bduxuxiox, ** aooo»«< wtiA J. G. M'Mxim. 
1863, Sept. To amount paid 0. 8. Boynton for binding July, August, Dr. 

and September Nos. of Yol. 8, Tl 00 

— To amount paid OoL Frank for services as Assistant Editor, 100 00 

— To amount paid OarsweU, Harrison, * (fo, for printing 

July, Angus*, and September Nos., 466 IT 

— To expense aooonnt, 11 68 

— To amount paid A. J* Oralg on settlement and transfer of 

Journal, 161 IS 

9780 to 

Or. 

— By balance on hand from Yol. 1, 8T9 18 

— Br amount received from 8tate on 1st quarter of Yol. 1, . . . 436 00 

— By amount received on subscriptions, 86 60 

$780 18 

Wnooxsor Jotjmax. or Bmnuno*, M aeooumtwUk A. J. OnAia, 

Dr. 
1868, June 1st To amount paid J. A. Harrison A Co., for printing,.... SO 19 

— To amount paid 0. 8. Boynton for binding October, 

is ovomber, and December bos., .................. 88 86) 

— To amount paid J. O. M«Mynn for Col. Frank, 60 80 

— To amount paid B. Terry A Go. for paper, 8 11 

— To smount paid Noonan * aTNab, .. 30 00 

— To expense account, 68 68 

— To amount paid Wright * Newoomb for paper, 180 00 

— To amount paid Atwood * Bublee for paper, printing, 

and binding, 1080 08 

— To balance on hand, M 888 48 
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By amount received of J. G. M'Mynn, 161 18 

" M on State subscription, 1618 00 

« « on individual subscription, 16T 86 

• « forsdvertbtog, 404 98 
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Miwsojr, A%gu* lei, 1868. A. J. CBAI0. 

The shove report was accepted. 
Adjourned to 8 o'clock Friday Morning. 
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(In the evening there wu * social gathering of members of the Association and citizens of 
Portage, at the Hall, at which the "Musical Association" and the " Quartette Club" were pre- 
sent) 

FRIDAY, fOUBTH BAT— Morning Session. 

The session was opened with prayer by J. L. Plot ard, of Platteville. 

D. T. Kllgore, chairman of committee on place of next annual meeting, presented a report 
which, upon motion of J. G. M<Mynn, was received and referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power to determine both time and place of the next meeting. 

D. Y. Kllgore introduced the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

"Whereas, We are called upon, la the Providence of God, to mourn the loss of an esteemed 
member of this Association, in the death of Miss Kate S. Wright, of Madison— there/ore, 

"Resolved, That we tender our cordial sympathy to the friends of the deceased. 

"Resolved,Th&t the Secretary be instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions to David 
H. Wright, Esq., of Madison. 

The committee on nomination of officers, then made a report, which was accepted, and upon 
motion the Association proceeded to an election, with the following result ; I. Johnson, and 8. 
T.Xoekwood acting as tellers : 

President— A. PICKETT, Horioon. 

Viee-Pretidents. 

J. B. MUNGER, Oshkosh. T. 0. BABDEN, Portage. W. C, 8ANF0BD, Watertown. 

j&cretory-JAMES W. STRONG, Beloit. 

Treasurer— J. 0. PICIfARD, Madison. 

Counselors. 

J. B..PBADT, Sheboygan. A. J. CBAIG, Palmyra. L JOHNSON, Janesvllle. 
S. T.LLOCKW00D, Burlington. 1 A. M. MAY, Ripon. 

The President announced, as the committee to prepaio an address to the friends of education 
in the k State, J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, Isaac Jehnson, of Janesvllle, and L. Stone of Ken- 



J. lb Pickard offered the following resolution, whioh was adopted: 

"Resolved, That this Association heartily endorse the sentiments expressed In the letter of 
the Hon. L. 0. Draper, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, relative to the use of the 
Bible In schools." 

J. G. M ( Mynn moved that all members of the Association who propose to attend tie meet* 
ing of the National Teacher's Association, to be held at Clndnatti, August 11th instant, be ap- 
pointed delegates, and that credentials be furnished by the Secretary. Adopted. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions then introduced the following, which were 
adopted: 

"Resolved, That to the Comm ttee of Reception, for their unwearied attentions—to the citi- 
zens of Portage, who have manifested so deep an. interest in the objects of this Association, by 
opening at once their homes and hearts to give us a generous we' come, and by their general at* 
tendance upon all its exercises— to the " Quartette Glee Club," of this city, for their repeated 
favors, wh|ch have contributed so much to the pleasure of our meetings— to Mr. Priem, who 
has added to our enjoyment by generously inviting us to attend his coneert— to Mr. Vender* 
cook, who has gratuitously opened his commodious hall for our meetings, and to the proprietors 
of omnibus Unes,who have waited upon us free of charge, the sincere and hearty thanks of the 
Association be presented, with the hope that our meeting here may serve to give an additional 
Impulse to the cause of education in this town, and with the assuranoe that we shall ever carry 
with us the memory of this fair city, and of the whole-hearted hospitality of its citizens " 

"Resolved* That as friends of progress in the cause of education, we recommend to educators 
a careful examination of the merits of Phonotopy, as a means of facilitating the acquirement 
of the art of reading the common type in our primary schools." 

"Resolved, That this Association recognize in the Wisconsin Jcurnal of Education, a very 
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important auxiliary la the cause of education, and that we regard it the duty of teachers, and 
friends of education generally, to seek for it a wider circulation.** 

"Bvoloed, That the thanks of the Association are dne Mr. A. J. Oral* the Resident Editor, 
whose zeal and untiring labor have so prosperously carried it through a year of so much finan- 
cial embarrassment" , 

w £««0 vea\ That the thanks of this Association are dne, and are hereby presented, to Presi- 
dent Chapin, of Beloit College, and Prof. Bateman, of Illinois, for their able and instructive ad- 
dresses; and to the Essayists, who hare so promptly and creditably perform td the duties as- 
signed; and that copies of the Addresses and Essays he requested for publication in the 
Journal " 

"JfesofoecZ, That the Executive Committee be instructed to make provision, when practicable 
for vocal or instrumental music as a part of the regular exercises of the future meetings of this 
Association. 11 

"TPforea*, The different Railroad Companies of this State, with the exception of the La 
Crosse & "Milwaukee Co., and the Milwaukee and Horicon Co., have shown their appreciation 
of the value of popular education by granting free passes to the members of this Association 
en their return to their homes from this Annual Meeting, Mere/***, 

"JUsotved, That the thanks of this Association be given to the different Railroad Co.'s, with 
the exceptions above mentioned, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Super- 
intendents . " Adopted unanimously. 

The thanks of the Association were given to J. J. M. Angear, for his exhibition of the « Gyra* 
seopic Orrery .»• 

The Committee on Honorary Members reported, and the following named persons were elect- 
ed honorary members of the Association : • 

Prof. N. Bateman, of Jacksonville, El. ; A. W. Randall, L. C. Draper, 8. H. Carpenter, J. W. 
Hoyt, of Madison ; M. M. Davis, A. B. Alden, L. W. Barden, J. F. Clark, of Portage City. 

The report of the Committee on " Revision of the School Laws," as amended, was adopted 
••foUows: tflVUrVr- -- f^>- }> }X 9 

L— ATTODAHCn AT SCHOOL. ' ' 

1. The school law should be so amended as to allow the School Board to prohibit the atten- 
dance of children less than six years of age, when, in their opinion, the interests of the school 
and of the pnplla affected, may be promoted thereby. 

«y XL— Plan or Qbnxsal School System. 

1. Sohot I Didricte. 

1st The common school district shall remain as heretofore, and constitute the smallest di- 
vision for school purposes. 

3d. The several districts belonging to any one 4 townshlp, village, or city, shall together con- 
stitute a single district, to be called.the.Union District. 

8d> The State shall be divided (as for as practicable by counties) into districts containing 
near one hundred schools, each to be called the Superintendent Distiiot 

4th. The State i hall be regarded a single district for all purposes connected with the general 
interest* of education therein. 

2. Officer* and School Boards. 

1st The electors of each primary district .shall elect annually, at the usual time, one officer 
to be called Director, 

W. The directors of the several primary districts of each Union District shall organize by 
electing from their number a president, and from the district a secretary, who shall be eat-offi- 
oio, school inspector for his proper district ; and thus organized shall constitute the Union Dis- 
trict Board. 

8d.' The Inspectors of the several Union Districts of each Superintendent District, shall or- 
ganize by electing from their number a president, and from the public at large a secretary, who 
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toll be, ee-ojlefo, County Superintendent; and thus organised, sball constitute the County 
Board of Education. 

4th. The several County Superintendents of the State shall assemble and organize by elect- 
ing a Secretary, and, the State Superintendent acting as President, shall oonstltate the State 
Board of Education, of which the principal of the Normal School and Chancellor of the Univer* 
sty, shall be, **.<20lo4o, members. 

&. Bp§eiailI>uU4$ofCffieen % «tc, 

1st* The Digester shall, with lew ne ces sa ry exceptions, perform the same duties as hereto- 
fore. 

Sd. The Union District Board shell determine the number of primary districts within Its 
proper district, fre number and structure of school houses. They shall also determine the text 
books to be used, the amount of teachers' wages, and shall present, through their Secretary, to 
the Town Board of Supervisors, Tillage Directors, or Board of city Aldermen, as the case may 
be, a statement of aH moneys necessary to be used for school purposes. 

Sd. The Secretary ef the Union District Board (School Inspector), shall visit monthly each 
school under his charge, report according to blanks prepared for the purpose, and deliver Us 
yearly report to the proper County Superintendent He shall also perform the financial duties 
now incumbent upon the town Superintendent 

4th. Each County Board of Education shall have the general control of all educational inteiw 
etfts pertaining toits proper district 

5th. The County Superintendent shall hold annual sessions at the call of the State Superin- 
tendent, to mutually aM each other in their duties as Superintendents, to establi sh and perpet- 
uate a uniform system of the examination of teachers, of holding Teacbera' Institutes, and also, 
to establish a system of graduate certificates, the highest of which shall be perpetual, and shall 
be given only by a board ef examiners appointed for the purpose. The County Superinteii* 
dent shall also hold Teachers' Institutes, visit eaeh school under his charge at least twice a 
year, examine and license teachers, granting all grades of certificates except the highest, and 
shall annually report according to blanks furnished, to the State Superintendent 

6th. The State Board shall have a general control of all State schools, and the school 
throughout the State, and shall appoint executive committees, or regents of the State Univer- 
sity and Normal Schools. 

IIL— Plajt of Nobiul bremvonoN. 

1st Model instruction in a model school connected with the high schools of each town or 
other High School District, together with suitable encouragement to pupils who aspire to bo- 
oome teachers. 

Sd. Efforts at Self-Improvement, in Town Associations of Teachers, assembUxg weekly at 
the central school, under the direction of the Principal of the High School. 

Sd. Semiannual Institutes, held under the direction of County Superintendents, and balded 
by the State. 

4th. An Itinerant Normal faculty, who, in conjunction with the County Superintendents, 
shall give instruction in the Institutes. 

0th. Normal Academies, furnishing a disciplinary course of instruction, but aiming especi- 
ally to impart both the general and technical ability to teach. 

fth. A Normal School proper, as a State Institution, and forming one of the several Softools 
that make up a complete University. 

A* J. Craig, moved that a committee of five, including those of the present committee, who 
•s* members of the Association, be appointed u to revise, compile and prepare the report of Use 
enmmtttee on ' Revision ef the School laws,* for submission to the next Legislature." 

Motion adopted, and the President announced as said committee, A. Pickett, of Horioon, j« 
B. Piadt, of Sb«1>oyga^ A. J. Crais> of Palmyi% 
of PUttcvffle. 
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The Association then adjourned, to meet at each time and place aa the Executive Committee 
may direct. 
JAS. W. STRONG, 8e&y. O. M. CONOVEE, fretidenU 

W. 0. 8AHFOBD, 4m. AWy. 

Names of thoae In attendance upon the Association at Portage City* 

Adams County— Jaa. M. Lee, of Grand Marsh ; T. B Freeman, of Springfield. 

Calumet County.— Un. Mary B. Newell, of Chilton. 

Columbia OmaSy-Rev. H. T. Train, (M. H. Davis, G. J. Oox, G. F. Richardson, L. T. 
tamp, M. D. D. Smerj, J. F. Clark, Robert Mitchell, Volney foster, D. J. Waters, T. 0. Bar- 
den, D. T. Oilman, J. Dean, Miss E. C. Dean, Miss' M. A. St John, Mrs. Hi. S. Poller, Miss 
Blsa Hunter, Miss £. Waters, Miss M. 8. Hoyt, Miss Mary Dempsey, Miss J. S. 8wift, Miss H. 
M. Hand, Misa O.J. Hand, Miss Mary Tnrney, Miss Elisabeth Tnrney, of Portage City; L D. 
Ooomba, A. Halley, Mias J. L. Halley, Miss & S. Smith, Miss A. A. Wheeler, of Kilburn City 
Parka Bronaon, Miss L. A. Miller, Mias H. B. Miller, Miss J A. Waters, of Wyooena; Miss M. 
L Pomeroy, of Fall River; Miss Q. M. Smith, of Ft Winnebago ; L. A. Gilbert, of Pardeville ; 
J. F. Hand, of Rocky Run. 

Dane County— O. M. Connover, £. 8. Carr, J. C. Pickard, J. W. Hoyt, D. T. Kilgore, 8. H. 
Carpenter, J. F. Smith, a W. Cnrtia. Miss X. G. Randall, Miss A. L Kilgore, Mias A. Wright, 
of Madison ; Jerome Stair, of Snn Prairie. 

Dodge County- k. Pickett, Mrs. 0. M. Pickett, Miss M. J. Birge, of Horleon ; N. G. Harvey 
▼. B. Moore, J. J. Dick, W. Dunn, Mias 8. A. Oowles, Mias H. M. Drown, Mias M. J. With- 
ered Mias Libbie Priestley, Miss J. L. Luther, of Beaver Dam ; Mias & A. Green, of Trenton. 

Grant County- J. L. Pickard, of Platteville. 

Green Lake County— Daniel Thompson, of Kingston. 

Jbndd«2^cO>im*y-J.J.M.Aiige^ 
Ripon; M. M. Flint, Mrs. A, A. Bnrdiek,Mlas M. J.Elkins, of Waupun; *M. Fry,ef Meto- 
men; Mise 0. A. Aberctombie, of Brandon. 

Jejervo* County— W. 0. Jandford, Mies L. A, Bockwood, of Watertown', A, J. Craig, o 
Palmyra. 

Juneau County— Jj^mma Ptrry, Mrs. L. B» Perry, of Mattston. 

Jtenoeha Oounty—LenaAer Stone, Mrs. H. L. filtone, of Kenosha* 

Marquete County— Bav. P. Boynton, of Westflekl; X Fillbrook, of Oxford ; A. Holmes, of 
Monndvffle ; Miss B. M. Stratton, of Montello. 

MOwaukee County— W* H. A. Everts, Miss M.fc Osgood, Miss Settle L. Porter, Miss S. A 
Greenleaf; Mias a M. Lookwood, Mias S. M. Bishop, of Milwaukee. 

Racine County— J. G. MoMynn, L. F. Sykes,, 8. F. Heath, of Baotne ; & T. ' Lookwood 
Mrs. 8. T. Lookwood, of Burlington* 

Rode Onmfy— Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapln, B. C. Rogers, I. W. Strong, W. L. Griffith, Miss L. 
A. Carey, MissE. B. Carey, Mias A. A Roberta, of Beloit; Iaaao Johnson, Mias E. B. Lowber, 
at Janeavflle; Mias 8. Oarey, Mias F. Bostwlok, of Turtle. 

Sauk County— J. 8. Haeeall, of Dellton ; Miss L. A. Swam, of Newport. 

Sheboygan County— "Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan; Wm. P. Sweetland, of Greenbnah 
Wm. O. Butler of Plymouth. 

Wahoortk County— Bobt Baker, of Darien. 

Wdehington County— G. M. West, Mrs. A. A. Thompson, Miss H. L. Thompson, Mrs. A. 
M. Thompson, Miss B. L. Bissau, of Hartford. 

Wmukteha County— Key. Dr. Savage, of Waukesha; Miss 8, J. Tobey* of Morton. 

Winnebago County— J. B. Munger, MtssL. 0. Oowden, Mias C. Seavoy, of Oshkosh. 

lUinoie—Yrot. M. Bateman, of Jacksonville; Geo. W. Batchelder, of Bloomington. 
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EDITORIAL. COMMITTEE MEETING. 

At a meeting of the Editorial Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers 1 Association, heid in the 
City of Portage, Aug 6th, 1858, Bey. J. B. Pradt, of Bheboygan, was chosen chairman, and A. 
J. Craig; Secretary. 

On motion of J. L. Plckard, A. J. Craig was elected Resident Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation!, for the ensuing year. 

Voted that the Resident Editor he authorized to continue the publication of the Journal on 
the plan pursued at present, until the next meeting of the Teachers' Association, unless events 
shall transpire calculated to interfere with present arrangements. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

A. J. CRAIG, Secretary. J. B. PRADT, Chairman. 



STATE PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 

According to 'notice the Phonetic Convention met at Portage City on the 2d of this month, 
and after the usual preliminaries, and some interesting discussion, a State Phonetic Association 
-was formed, a Constitution adopted, and officers chosen as follows : 

President— John B. Jiuon, Kenosha. 
Vice Prertdentr-Yrof. J. 8. Hasoall, Delton. 

Secretary— Imxvx* Stohx, Kenosha. 

Treasurer— Ira Piokabd, Beaver Dam, 

Moecutive Committee— Prof. J. 8. Hasoall, Leander Stone, Daniel P. Lane, Koshkonong; T . 
C. Barden, Portage City ; A. H. Howard, Omro. 

A Board of Local Agents or Secretaries was also appointed in various parts of the State, twen- 
ty-three in number, whose duties are to labor for the advancement of the Phonetic cause, in all 
suitable ways. 

The object of the Association is to introduce, as speedily as possible, the Phonetic method of 
teaching reading in the schools and families of this State. 
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We often receive letters from teachers inquiring for situations, and from school 
officers inquiring for teachers, and in order to aid both parties in securing what 
they need, we have concluded to open an Intelligence Department in the columns 
of the Journal. Short notices, stating qualifications and experience of teachers, 
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will be inserted twice, on the receipt of the earn of fifty oents from a subscriber, 
or one dollar from a person not a subscriber to the Journal No charge will be 
made for the insertion of applications from school officers for teachers. 

All letters of inquiry, containing a stamp to pay return postage, will be prompt- 
ly answered, 

SITUATION WANTED- 

1 Graduate of Yale College, who had several years experience in teaching, de- 
sires a situation in a graded school, either alone or with a lady who has graduated 
from Newbury Female Collegiate Institute — Newbury, Vt. — and had much ex- 
perience as a teacher in public schools. For further information, address, 

I. LOVEWELL, Lodi, Wis. 



atjtmatiral gqrartment* 



TO FORM A MAGIC SQUARE OF 64 NUMBERS. 

Copt the annexed square, then cut the square into sixteen blocks, four num- 
bers in each block, then, no matter how laid together again, the vertical lines 
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*iU always count 260. To make the horizontal lines ..count the same number 
m *teh each two top numbers counting 66, with two others counting 64. To form 
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the diagonal Hues, count the number those Ikes make when laid as above, and if 
too large, replace one or two blocks by others, till the right number be found; 
keeping in mind that a block whose two top numbers count 66, can only be re* 
placed by another counting the same top number ; the same with the sum 64. 

J. P. 



2 to 61 eh) 3. 

4. There are three towns A, B, and C, whose distance apart is as follows: from 
A to B six miles , from A to 22 miles ; and from B to 20 miles. A messen- 
ger is dispatched from B to A, and has to call at a town D in a direct line be* 
tween A and C. Now in traveling from B to D he walks uniformly at the rate 
of 4 miles an hour, and from D to A at the rate of S miles an hour. Supposing 
him to perform his journey in three hours, it is required to find the distance be 
tween A and D. 

5. A former has a rectangular meadow, the longer side of which is to the shorter 
side, as 3 is to 2 ; after mowing as many swaths around it (each six feet wide) as 
there are acres in the meadow, the longer side of the standing grass is of the same 
length as the shorter side of the meadow ; required the area of the meadow. 

We have received solutions of the problems given in the August Number, but 
have no room for them in this Number. From a hasty examination we conclude 
that the sohrion of No. 1 is not quite correct* — Bo. 



$iiit0rial lUrsnUattj* 



Wi give in this Number the proceedings of the State Teachers' Association, 
which held its sixth annual session at Portage City, the first week in August. 

It was an interesting and profitable session ; the attendance was quite large. 
The lectures and essays were of a high order, and were characterized by 
breadth, directness, and practical common sense, and, as a whole, were superior to 
those usually heard on such occasions. The lecture by Pres. Chapin was an elo- 
quent and able exposition of the true end of education, and of the relation to each 
other of the different agencies in our school system. It made a marked impress 
sfcm upon the large and intelligent audience who listened to its delivery. 
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Prot Bateman's lecture was a through and happy presentation of the subject 
of school government, abounding in apt illustrations and forcible descriptions ten- 
ding to throw light upon this important branch of the teacher's duty. We have 
not room to speak of the other lectures and essays as they deserve, nor is it neces- 
sary, as we hope to present them entire in future Numbers of the Journal 

The citizens of Portage are worthy of particular commendation, for the enter- 
tainment so generously furnished a large body of strangers, and the vote of thanks 
passed by the Association, was no unmeaning formality, but a heart-felt expres- 
sion of genuine feeling, 

"We are glad that the meeting was held at Portage, on account of the teachers 
and the citizens. On account of the teachers, because they have been shown in 
a practical way, that their efforts and labors are appreciated by the public ; and 
en account of the citizens of Portage, because the false impressions prevalent in 
community concerning the locality, soil, and surrounds of their pleasant city will 
be corrected, and it will no longer be regarded as a sand-bank, situated in the 
midst of a marsh, but as a pleasant, healthful, and thriving city. 



Rev. A. D. Hendrickson, for two years past principal of Whitewater Unfan 
Graded School, retires from that post, and is succeeded by a Mr. Sherman, late of 
Vermont We believe Mr. H. to have been a faithful and successful teacher, and 
trust that the school will not lose in interest or usefulness in the hands of hia 
sooeessor. 



Mr E. B. Gray has been engaged for another year as principal of Palmyra 
public school with an increase of salary, a practical recognition of his merits as 
a teacher. 

"We have received No. 4, vol. 1, of the Missouri Educator, and No. 3, voL 1, of 
the Main Teacher, and gladly put them on our exchange list as valuable additions 
to our educational literature. 



A copy of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, of August 12, is before us, containing 
ft partial report of the proceedings of the National Teachers' Association, with the 
address of Prof Daniel Bead, of the Wisconsin University, in full. We shall 
quote from it hereafter. 

We call the attention of teachers and district boards to the advertisement of 
lna P8, globes, school furniture, eta, by J, H. Rolfe, of Chicago, who makes very 
liberal offers to those who shall trade with him. Send for a circular giving full 
particulars. 

Mr. J. G. McMynn, Principal of Racine High School, left for Europe, Aug. 38d. 
^ School Board elected him Principal for another year, at a salary of $15,000 
**d gave him leave of absence, to return when he pleases. We have the promise 
tf * letter from him, from time to time, in regard to educational institutions 
which he may visit in his absence 
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Citerarg ttotufs. 

Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry, for schools and academies, adapted to 
Payson, Dunton, and Scribner's combined SyBtem of Penmanship, by L. B, 
Hanaford, A.M., and J. W. Payson, Principals of the Boston Mercantile Acad- 
emy, Sumner Street Published by Crosby, Nichols, & Co., 117 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

We have receievd a copy of the above work through B. Terry &, Co., Booksel- 
lers, 167 East Water Street, Milwaukee, and are much pleased with it It pre- 
sents in a compact form, the principles of book-keeping by single and double en- 
try, accompanied by plain and concise directions of great value to the student* 
and a table of business forms with explanations. It is very neaily got up, and 
soft at a price that puts it within the reach of all who may desire to pursue this 
important, but much neglected branch of study. 

National Fifth Reader, containing a treatise on elocution, exercises in reading, and 
declamation, with biographical sketches and copious notes. Adapted to the use 
of students in English and American literature. By Richard G. Parker, and 
J. Madison Watson. 

The First Boole of Science, designed for public and private schools. By W. A. 
Nortoii and J. A Porter, Professors in Tale College. New Tork: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., 1855. 

The National Fifth Header, completes the series, a notice of which appeared in the 
January Number, Yol. II. of this Journal, 

It is worthy of its place in the series, being a valuable compend of the choicest 
gems of English literature got up in attractive style, and accompanied by a chron- 
ological list of authors, with concise biographical sketches, and explanations of 
classical and historical allusions. It is just the thing for advanced classes in read- 
ing. 

The First Book of Science, embraces Norton's first Book of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy (noticed in the February No., Vol. II.) and Porter's First Book 
of Chemistry and Allied Sciences, and is a valuable work for our district and in- 
termediate schools, presenting the elements of natural science in a manner 
suited to the comprehension of children. We trust to see the time when the 
natural sciences will be taught in all our schools. 
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^ A PERFECT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

AH ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION AT PORTAGE, 
AUGUST 3D, 1858, BY PROP. CONOVER, OP THE WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT 
OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — Teachers of Wisconsin and Friends of Education. It 
is with pleasure that I mingle my greetings with yours as we assemble for this annual 
festival. You are met from various quarters of our wide-spread and beautiful State, 
and of our sister States, actuated by a common sentiment, and led by a common in- 
terest. You come to-day from the cities, the villages, the rural districts, over many 
a verdant mile of wood and prairie, to this central spot of our gathering, to renew 
your vows of fidelity to the great interest of Popular Education, and to lay your 
fresh offerings upon its altar. Speaking to every one of you in the name of every 
other, I extend to you the hearty greetings of the hour, and invite you to prepare 
your minds, not only for the mutual salutations and enjoyments, but also for the 
graver and more serious duties of this occasion. 

Your Executive Committee have requested me to preface the discussions of the 
Association with some general views of a properly introductory character, relative to 
the whole system of public Education, its proper component parts and ther due rela- 
tion to each other. The theme is too large for my abilities and too large for my time. 
In the few and disturbed hours left to me since concluding my annual duties in an- 
other sphere, I have not been able to give the subject more than a cursory and super- 
ficial attention. Yet, without further apology, I fulfill my duty as I can by laying 
before you such thoughts as have thus hastily presented themselves. 

A perfect school system ! Such is the subject assigned me. What is a school f 
What is a school system t What is the ideal perfection of such a system ? and how 
far and how can it be realized ? 

Etymologically considered, a school is a place of leisure ! Strange etymology j 
some of you will say, whose weary hours of toil in school, for month after month; 
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hare rendered grateful to your overtasked bodies and brains, these summer hours of 
long vacation. Strange etymology ! some of your pupils would say, who have found 
the school under your instruction, a place above all others where the love of ease 
must be strenuously denied, and the intellectual faculties kept for hours in a state of 
almost painful tension, resolutely endured in the hope of an after reward. And yet 
the etymological sense of the word is a true one. An ancient Latin Poet happily 
expresses the just paradox whioh it involves : 

Gralo sohola nomine dicta est, 
Justa laboriferls tribuaatur ut otla Musis.' 1 

It is ealled a sehool from a Greek word, to indicate that there due leisure should be 
granted for the culture of the laborious muses. Due leisure from all those lower parts 
of life, from all those toils, and cares, and enjoyments over which no muse presides, 
that we may give due thought and labor due to those higher faculties and those nobler 
arts which are honored by the favor and cultivated by the inspiration of the sacred 
nine. Put this into the forms of modern thought, and the school will be a place 
where man turns aside for a time from the immediate battle with the physical neces- 
sities of life, as well as from the immediate gratification of his physical appetites, to 
cultivate the inventive faculties of his mind, and the arts at once useful and embel- 
lishing to life, to whioh these have given birth. The school, therefore, is a place dedi- 
cated to the culture, at once, of the intellectual faculties and of the ingenious and liberal 
arts which require thought, invention, science, skill ; a place where their principles are 
learned, where their laws are studied, and where they are practiced sufficiently to ensure 
thorough learning — for Melete, Practice, was one of the earliest Muses. The practioe 
whose immediate end is gain • the practice which enters directly as a component part 
into the great necessary contest of man with nature ; the practice which makes up 
life's permanent business and toil, belongs not itself to the school, though it takes a 
higher character, and wins a wider success from that very abstinence and leisure from 
itself which the school has claimed,* from that science, that skill, that cultivation of 
the inventive faculties, that disciplinary practice of the liberal arts which the school 
has furnished. Mere bodily toil, mere force of nerve and muscle and sinew, the school 
has nothing to do with, except to study them like other foroes and prepare the scholar 
to put into these an intellect and a soul whioh shall guide them with skill, apply them 
to noble and fruitful sooial and spiritual uses, and crown them thus with a sublime 
success. 

Such, as it seems to me, is the school in its idea. What, then, is a school system f 
The very phrase implies not merely multiplicity, but difference, correlation, subordin- 
ation, harmony. Mere multiplication of individuals does not constitute a system; 
mere aggregation of units does not constitute a system. To say nothing of its ety- 
mology, the word, as we use it, implies obedience of the parts to some common law, 
and mutual influence and interaction. Bodies wandering at their will in space, wild, 
random, reckless, obedient to no common impalse, and swinging around no common 
center, would not be entitled to the name. But when each train of fair attendant 
moons moves in determinate rhythm around their common planetary orb, and all the 
choral band of planets tread their swift and silent dance unceasingly around a sun, their 
common center of attraction, light and heat, this complex combination of mutually 
•dependneti parts, acting each upon all others, and all obedient to one general law, is 
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recognized in our thoughts and speech as a solar sysUm. In like manner a mere mul- 
tiplicity of schools, each existing in itself, for itself, by itself, each doing such work 
as of itself it could and might, without methodical and regulated connection with oth- 
ers, with no common motive power to impel them, no common law to regulate them, 
and guide them to an intelligently determined result, would not claim the dignity of 
a system, but would bear rather the character of an unorganized mass, A school sys- 
tem, on the contrary, contemplates the whole array of schools, however various, and 
however numerous, as pervaded by some general influence, aoting in mutual harmony 
and due subordination, and however complicated or intrioate their actions and rela- 
tions, moving all together to an end, determined by the intelligence which controls 
the whole. 

What, then, constitutes the ideal perfection of such a system ? 

1st. It is obvious that a perfect system of this character must embrace schools 
adapted to intellects of every grade of development, furnish the means of culture for 
all the inventive and discursive faoulties of the human mind, and impart instruction 
in all the liberal and ingenious arts— the arts which are based upon scientific truths, 
and whoso processes are guided by intelligible laws. If any grade of intellect be left 
unprovided with the appropriate means of improvement, the system falls so far short 
of this ideal perfection. If anyone worthy faculty of the human mind be left uncared 
for, and its due means of culture disregarded, the system again falls short of its true 
completeness. If any one of the liberal and ingenious arts which improve and em- 
bellish life, which gratify the tastes or unfold the powers of the individual, which add 
to the comfort and the charms of society, and advance the race toward its true des- 
tiny ; if any one of these be treated with indifference, and the rightful provisions for 
its development neglected, the ideal perfection which we are contemplating fails so 
far forth of being attained. 

2d. Since, as we have seen, the very phrase "a school system," implies a mutual 
Adaptation and correlation of the schools, t>o that they work with, minister to, and 
complement each other, the whole number being bound together by a common tie, 
and pervaded by a common thought, the ideal perfection of such a system implies the 
completeness of this mutual adaptation, and the thorough pervasion of the whole 
body by the harmonizing law and thought. In short, every part of the complex ma- 
chine must be supplied, and every part also perfectly fitted to its connected parts, so 
that ail may work together as a perfect unit, without jar, without friction, and with- 
out failure. , 

I have thus sketched in a "manner at once hasty and somewhat abstract, the idea of 

ft school, of a school system, and of a perfect school system. But ladies and gentle- 
men ! I know full well that I am here to-day in an atmosphere of reality, and that 
mere abstractions and theories, remote from common use and practical results, are 
not what is here expected. We come up hither, all of us, with our brains busy upon 
practical questions, and our hearts throbbing with fhe interests, the wants, the real 
issues of the living and active present. In this hurried life of ours, in which a great 
commonwealth, with all its systems of education, of commerce, of agriculture and of 
civil policy, is to be built up in a single generation, we feel justly that mere theoris- 
ing must be left to men of other lands, and that those thoughts must mainly occupy 
our attention, which aro obviously and speedily fruitful in beneficent, political and 
social results. Let us then descend, or perhaps I should rather say ascend, from these 
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general conceptions of a perfect school system to those practical views which appear 
to be properly connected with them. 

And first the question arises — Where shall we look for a power adequate to the es- 
tablishment of such a system — thus extensive, thus complete, thus harmonious, thus 
adapted to ail the necessities of society. What power, what intelligence, what will 
is competent to the organization of a system approximating to this ideal universality 
and perfection. Let me say at once that there exists in human society no intelli- 
gence so clear and vast as to be capable of comprehending, at once, all the magnifi- 
cent outlines and all the minute and multifarious details of a perfect system ; no indi- 
vidual intelligence and no aggregate intelligence, qualified to make anything more 
than a very distant approach to such an ideal. But the practical question is, where 
are found best combined both the intelligence and the power to make the nearest ap- 
proach to this result, of which human imperfection will admit ? Where are the am- 
plest resources, where the most diffused sympathies and interests, where the largest 
aggregate of mind and will and power of every kind to meet this great demand ? 

It is too obvious to need remark that this demand could never be met by a mere mul- 
tiplicity — for I will not say a system — of disconnected, independent private schools. 
If it ever could have been considered a debatable question, I Buppose [that it has long 
since ceased to be such, and therefore, I assume without argument that what is some- 
times facetiously called the " private school system" has failed and must for ever fail 
to satisfy this great want. There was a time, however, in the history of the world 
when in response to this question, our attention would have been at once directed to 
the church. When the church sat upon the throne of a mingled temporal and spiritual 
power, the arbitrary mistress of the nations; when, beyond any other power, she was 
able to move by " the two main nerves, iron and gold," to the accomplishment of 
whatever lay within the scope of her ambition or her sense of duty, there would have 
been a propriety in looking to her for the most extensive and the most thoroughly 
organized system of schools which the intellect of that age could devise. Boasting of 
an absolute unity, and radiating her influence from a common centre of absolute 
power, containing within herself the amplest monetary resources, and possessing yi 
her clergy nearly all the leai ning of the age, the church might have created a system 
of schools extending over Christendom, which should have been chracterized by a va- 
riety, a unity, a completeness as great as the intelligence of that age was able to con- 
oeive. This great possibility she did not appreciate and did not realize. Institutions 
of learning of a more or less ecclesiastical character were indeed established; oathe- 
dral and conventual schools at some places and at certain periods abounded, in which 
bishops and monks and nuns furnished nearly all the scholastio education of the 
christian world; but even these were for the most part established and regulated by 
the authority of the various civil rulers, and I am not aware that at any period in the 
history of the Roman hierarchy, any general comprehensive system of schools, such 
as I have described, was attempted or even contemplated by the central authority of 
the church. In more modern times, again, when the ecclesiastical power has been 
distributed among national churches, the state has often availed itself of the services 
of the church, not only for A those educational purposes which belong more distinctly 
and obviously to her peculiar vocation, but also for the general scholastic education 
of the people. And if we could find in any nation, a church organization extending 
its power over all the people, and possessing the sympathies of all, capable of sum- 
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moning to its uses the monetary resource!, the intelligence, and the activity of the 
whole body, and of giving its decrees the authority of law in every part ; possessed 
at the same time of a quick sympathy with every feeling and want of the people 
and readily appreciating every demand of its free intelleotual life ; one whose ruling 
body fully represented the people, and had no special interests to serve, and no spe- 
cial prejudices to promote— -could we find in any nation a church combining all these 
characteristics, we should readily acknowledge in such a body the proper source and 
seat of power for the establishment of a true educational system for the whole people. 
Without referring to the present condition of other nations in this respect, the practi- 
cal question for us U simply this : does any ecclesiastical body in the United States, 
or in any one of them, occupy such a position ? To ask this question is to answer it. 
The church in this country, broken into its dozens of independent sects, each embrac- 
ing in its folds only a small proportion of the whole people ; commanding only to a 
Tory limited extent either the mental or monetary resources of the nation or of any 
itate, commanding likewise the sympathies and confidence of only a part, and inca- 
pable of giving to its decisions the authority of law ; the church, I say, existing here 
under such conditions, is obviously quite incompetent to organise, establish and 
maintain a system of schools characterized by that unity, that universality, that 
liberality, that completeness of appointment, that mutual fitness of the parts and tha" 
adaptation of the whole to all the popnlar wants, which the age and the country de- 
mand. The church, then, cannot meet this great demand — we must look elsewhere, 

And where shall we look ? It is clear that there is no power adequate to the work, 
except that power whioh embraces all the parties in whose behalf the system is de- 
signed, commands ail their resources, possesses the sympathies of all, and exercises 
supreme control. In short, there is no power equal to the task, except the State 
itself. The Civil State therefore, is bound to furnish, as it alone can furnish, the 
complete system of schools, fitted to meet every want of the people. 

I do not forget, gentlemen, that the ohuroh is itseh a series of schools of a peculiar 
but most important character — schools in which are taught to old and young, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, the sublime sciences of Christian morality and faith, and the 
ennobling arts of the Christian life. I do not forget, either, that according to 
our American ideas of the separation of the civil State from religious teaching, 
I must so far modify my claim for the civil State as the power whioh possesses in 
itself all the resources necessary for the establishment of a perfeot school system, as 
to admit tbat these higher schools of moral and religious training must exist in some 
sense independently of the State. Nor do I forget that the Christian church has been 
in every age, one of the chief patrons of learning and the liberal arts ; or that the great 
ideas of the Christian faith in regard to God and man, of our common brotherhood, 
oar essential equality before God, and our responsibility for each other's welfare, not 
only physical but spiritual, and not only for this life but for the' life everlasting, have 
been the grand inspiring ideas of the modern systems of education in Christian lands, 
the fruitful germs from which all the greatest efforts for popular education have 
sprang. I do not forget John Calvin or John Knox ; I do not forget Martin Luther 
or Philip Melancthon 5 I do not forget Geneva, or Scotland, or Germany. Nor unt 
our right hands forget their cunning, shall any of us forget the devout and earnest 
piety of the Puritan fathers, who, amid poverty and strife, laid the foundations not 
only of Harvard and Yale, but also of that common school system whioh constitutes 
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the glory of New England and of America. That profound sense of the dignity and 
worth of every individual soul which Christianity imparts, will ever render its true and 
intelligent disciples the best friends of popular education. While, therefore, it follows 
inevitably from the principles and facts which have been stated, that the civil state is 
the proper power to devise, inaugurate and maintain an approximately perfect school 
system, it must be cheerfully granted that only in a Christian state is this great idea 
likely ever to be realized. 

I am well aware that some who recognize in the State the only power, adequate to 
this great work by virtue of its financial resources, its supreme authority, its all-com- 
prehending sympathies, and its all-pervading influence, have yet auch a distrust of 
the intelligence and integrity of those who administer the State, as leads them to* 
despair of its ever fulfilling aright those great responsibilities which are laid upon it. 
In regard to higher education especially, this distrust appears to prevail. It must be 
admitted, that when we observe how feebly and how blunderingly the interests of 
higher education are too often managed under State control, there seems to be some 
justification for this sentiment It must be further admitted that amid the actual and 
gross imperfections of the State system, and the selfish imbecility which too often 
characterizes its administration, they do well for the State itself and are entitled to 
esteem as publio benefactors, who seek to supply those obvious defects by individual 
enterprise or by denominational zeal and devotion. But, gentlemen, he is not a good 
citizen who allows himself to despair of the commonwealth. If we rightly appreci- 
ate the sublime possibilities of a system of publio education established by the 
authority and maintained by the energies of a well administered Christian State ; if 
we justly appreciate the impossibility of any true and large and perfect system aris- 
ing in any other way, we shall not allow ourselves to abandon the great idea, or stum- 
ble at the difficulties that must be encountered in its realization. We shall rather de- 
yote ourselves with new courage and new earnestness to the extension and improve- 
ment of our public school system, until it shall stand forth a pefect whole, complete 
in all its parts, and providing adequately for every educational interest of the entire 
people. 

The next question of practical importance relates to the subjects of instruction which 
a perfect school system should embrace. The faculties of the human mind are various ; 
the arts which adorn and embellish life, and over which the laborious Muses preside 
are manifold; the fields of effort for the inventive [powers of man are ever widening 
and multiplying with the advancement of civilization. Not only the old scholastic 
trivium and quadrivium, the liberal arts of an earlier time; not merely grammar, and 
rhetoric, and logic, with arithmetic and geometry, astronomy and music, are now pre- 
sented to us as at once the results and the means of human culture. Nor do we add 
to these merely those branches of science which even in that semi-barbarous age were 
taught in some ^ade way, such as theology, law, and medicine, or those fine arts 
which the Middle Age did not extinguish. These, indeed, have been immeasurably 
enlarged in their scope and contents. The Grammar, for instance, of that early per- 
iod, was but the babiing of a child compared with that range of facts and principles 
accumulated by centuries of immeasurable toil, which constitutes the science of Philol^ 
ogy in our day. Between the mathematical studies of the quadrivium in the Middle) 
Ages, and the science of mathematics, with its applications to the arts of life in mod. 
era times, the difference is no less immense. But when to these we add the entire 
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range of natural sciences, the accumulated treasures of history, and the manifold arts 
and processes based upon scientific principles, which have enriched the mind, multi- 
plied the resources, extended the dominion, and elevated the hopes and aims of man 
in modern society, and all of which furnish new materials and new work for tho school, 
we shall then begin to form some just conception of that variety of studies which must 
be provided for in any sohool system in the present age. Here let me iterate and re- 
iterate that for ail these studies alike — with the single exception of polemio theology— 
the State is bound to make provision in her system ; a provision adequate to the ac- 
tual demands of the people. On this point I speak with earnestness, because it has 
been the lot of some of us, during years past, to encounter, just here, the most oppo- 
site and conflicting prejudices. The arts and sciences whioh belong to the industrial 
pursuits, and which are capable of being made subjects of school instruction, have 
equal claim to a place in our school system with those more peculiarly adapted to 
preparation for what were onoe called the learned professions. Against the bigoted ex- 
clusion, or jealous and niggardly treatment of the former, we do well to pr .test earn- 
estly and to the end. But, on the other hand, that is an equally narrow view of the 
eduoational obligations of the state to her children, which would exolude from her 
system of schools those studies whioh specially fit men for the invaluable functioni 
of the jurist, the moral and religious teacher, the man of letters, or the physician ; or 
those, which without any immediate relation either to the processes of industry, or 
the duties of professional life, tend to improve the taste, to quicken the fancy, to de- 
velop the moral sentiments, to strengthen the intellectual faculties, to render the in- 
dividual man or woman wiser, better and happier, or to impart a sweeter tone, and a 
more attractive charm to the intercourse of human society. Why, on the one hand, 
should philosophy or ancient learning appropriate to themselves the resources of the 
State devoted to the higher education, and either exclude^ or reduce to ridiculously 
narrow limits, and treat as mere step-children of the brain, those sciences which have 
within two centuries so marvellously enlarged the sphere of human vision and the 
dominion of man, both in knowledge and in act, over the material world ? This 
question is surely apt and legitimate. But why, on the other hand, should the lat- 
ter exclude the former ? And why should the multitude of men and women who seek 
to gratify and purify their tastes, to develope their intellectual powers, to increase 
their knowledge of man — in himself and in his relations, in the produots of his mind 
and his means of influencing his fellow men, and who seek these attainments in the 
way whose effloiency has been demonstrated by long experience, through the study 
of philology, of history, of literature, of rhetoric and logic, and of the mental, moral, 
social and political sciences — why, I ask, should these be shut out from our State 
institutions, whether higher or lower, and deprived of the amplest means of pursuing 
in connection with our State system of schools, their ohosen methods of mental cul- 
ture ? This question seems to me equally apposite and unanswerable with the for- 
mer. No, let us not for a moment give way to the idea of destroying the symmetry 
and the perfection of our State system of education, by leaving out of its scope any 
expanding and fruitful studies, any valuable and liberal arts. 

A distinction is frequently made between disoiplinary'studies and those whioh lack 
this character; and upon this is sometimes based an attempt to circumscribe the 
range of studies appropriate for schools. I have not referred hitherto to this distinc- 
tion for two reasons,* first, because even if it is a sound one, both classes of studies 
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must belong equally to a complete school system, and 2ndly, because I believe that 
the distinction itself has little ground in the nature of things. What is mental dis- 
cipline but the exercise, and the development through exercise, of some one or more 
of the mental faculties ? What is study but the attentive and zealous application of 
the mind in some of its faculties to the acquisition of some branch of human knowl- 
edge ? All studies therefore are of necessity disciplinary, just so far as they are stud- 
ies. He who investigates and masters the principles of science and the processes of 
the agricultural art by which two blades of grass may be made to grow, where only 
one has grown before, just as truly and as necessarily disciplines his mind in so 
doing, as he who translates an ode of Anaoreon or an idyl of Theocritus. He who 
studies the human body in the anatomy of all its complex structures, and the marvelous 
laws of its life, until he has entered fully into the divine thought therein contained, 
and has comprehended, so far as science enables us to comprehend, the mystery 
and the marvel of our being, gains in that process an invaluable mental training, as in- 
evitably as he who studies the anatomy of a sentence, or who seeks to penetrate the 
laws of mind. Doubtless certain faculties are more employed, and therefore better 
disciplined, in certain studies than in others. It is, indeed, a part of the science of 
education to determine the relation of different branches of knowledge to the specific 
culture of particular mental powers, as it is a branch of the practical educator's art 
to employ those methods of instruction in any given branch by which it may be made 
_to minister in the highest degree to the unfolding of the various intellectual faculties. 
But however this may be, the distinction between disciplinary and non-disciplinary 
studies ought, in my judgment, to be abandoned, and with it all narrow notions con- 
cerning the proper functions of the school, and the legitimate range of intellectual 
pursuits belonging to a perfect sohool system. 

Having thus defined the position of the State as the only possible author of a com- 
plete school system ; and having endeavored, in general terms, to point out the wide 
range of arts and soiences which must be embraced in such a system, we are met by 
a third question of eminent praotical importance : Through what series and grada- 
tions of schools should these subjects be distributed for the most convenient, full and 
thorough culture of the whole people ? But gentlemen, I have already detained you 
too long, and must dismiss this part of my theme with a few very brief suggestions. 
The great want of our State in education seems to be this — that the principles of gra- 
dation in schools which have been successfully applied in our populous cities, should 
be in like manner applied, to the utmost practicable extent, throughout the State • 
that in all our counties we should have our primary, intermediate and high schools . 
that the State should devise a system, under which each of these shall be supplied 
with its appropriate funds, and placed under adequate and active supervision ; that 
larger districts should be furnished with such normal schools and such academiss or 
colleges as they may need, under the patronage, and control, and stringent super- 
vision of the State, and harmonising throughout with other portions of its system ; 
that special schools should be established for instruction in the fine arts, and in the 
Industrial arts, just as rapidly as a demand for them developes itself, or just as soon 
as it appears that their establishment would itself develope suoh a demand ; and that 
at the head of all, the State University should open wide the doors of its various 
schools for the men and women of the State, there to acquire a more advanced 
knowledge of all sciences and all liberal arts than can be appropriately furnished in 
the other schools of the system. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association : If the ideas of a complete Educational 
System which I have now so imperfectly sketched are true and just, yet they cannot 
be realized in a single year. You and I may not live to see them embodied into living 
facts in this noble State of our adoption. The genoration to which we belong may 
pass away before tbe fullness of the idea is translated into actual laws and institutions. 
Meanwhile it is the proper duty of the true man not only to labor in faith for the real- 
ization of every noble idea in laws and institutions which may remain to bless a 
future age, but to stand in his appointed lot, and work while it is called to day, with 
such imperfect instruments as are furnished by the systems actually existing around 
him. To you it belongs, by your combined efforts, not only to develope in Wisconsin 
a system of greater symmetry and completeness, but to put into these dead forms of 
system a devout, intelligent, and earnest soul, a quick and glowing life. From the 
discussions of this annual gathering, we must all go forth again to the burdens and 
the battles of life. May we go with a fuller appreciation of the real wants of our 
people, with a profounder sense of personal responsibility, with a more extended 
acquaintance and a wider charity for our fellow laborers in this vineyard of the Lord, 
and with a more earnest consecration of ourselves to the great cause of human im- 
provement in whatever professional or industrial station, in whatever position, hum- 
ble or conspicuous, in hu*nan society, may be assigned us severally by the Divine 
Taskmaster of us all. 



VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS. 

I am of that class of individuals who have the great care and responsi- 
bility resting upon them of teaching and governing a school of seventy 
scholars, in a miserably low, ill-contrived 20 by 24 room, without shade- 
trees or window blinds to keep back the burning sun, whioh pours its 
scorching rays fall in the faces of its suffocating victims. Nothing bat 
the same old newspaper curtains which were used when our fathers and 
mothers were school-boys and girls, are permitted to adorn the place 
where, day after day, the children of rich and poor are compelled to spend 
the greater part of their time. Nothing to render it attractive but the 
broken desks, the rusty stove, the dingy walls, half stripped of the coat 
given them by the mason, the leaky roof, and the smiles which now and 
then light np the teacher's visage, although, I assure you, this requires a 
great exertion on his part, surrounded as he is, by so gloomy an aspect. 

The cry of "Progress" is rife in our land. " Welcome ! thrice welcome 1" 
the glorious day when friends and patrons shall have progressed so far in 
the seale of civilization as to see the need of visiting their schools. Go 
and sit thirty minutes upon the back-breaking benches, where your chil- 
dren are required to sit hours ; and breathe the air which they must in- 
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hale in such an ill-ventilated room ; see yonr children moping into school 
half an honr after their class has recited, and when requested to study* 
their lessons for the coming recitation, hear the common excuse — " Hant 
got any book." Mothers ! pay at least one-half the attention to the wel- 
fare of your children that you do to the geese and turkeys in your poultry 
yard, the linen in your chests, or the silks in your presses. Fathers ! be 
as anxious to see your children doing well as you are to see the pigs in 
their pen, and the cattle in your fields, in a thriving condition. Parents, 
guardians, all ! care as much for the clothing of the minds of your children 
as you do for that of their bodies. Now there is not a well-to-do farmer 
in the land who would trust the management of his cattle to the supervi- 
sion of any man. Why, then, I ask, should he trust the training of his 
children, year after year, to those with whose character he is wholly un- 
acquainted ? for surely they are of more value than many cattle ! We re- 
peat our request, that you " Yisit Your Schools." M. G. 



THE TEACHER'S REWARD. 

Is a teacher ever really remunerated for servioes rendered ? Oan dol- 
lars and cents balance brain, and heart, and life ? Each dollar bears upon 
its surface a drop of the dearest life-blood that courses through a true 
teacher's heart. 

With aching head and troubled brow, lighted by the golden gloamings 
of tne setting sun, the teacher seeks his home, but seldom to rest in quiet- 
ness ; for care with muffled tread has followed upon his footsteps, sitting 
beside him at his meals, and near his couch. In his dreams the toilings of 
the day are all enacted " o'er and o'er." Petty vexations are magnified — 
the mole-hills of the sunshine have become mountains in the darkness, 
and morning finds him wearied, enervated, and wanting in that cheerful, 
hoping spirit that fringes the darkest cloud with the holy sunlight of God's 
love. i 

Would he for gold barter the buoyancy of health— the elasticity of a 
loving, hoping spirit — freedom from the " care that killeth ?" 

But the teacher's life is not always thus — a desert waste. There are 
sunny spots where birds carol amid green branches, where waters sparkle 
along shining sands, where flowers bloom, and cloudless skies bend o'er 
all. 

The good desire implanted and taking vigorous root — the generous deed 
— the ready hand — the willing heart — the unsullied innocence of the child- 
ish mind — the glorious workings of intellect — the growth of noble princi- ., 
pies— -the morning offering with sunny smiles — the good-night kiss — the 
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heartfelt, kindly wish— the evil overoome with good — the holy aspirations 
for the greatest good of all ; all these that make life beautiful and blessed, 
are not to be forgotten in summing np the teacher's balance-sheet of pleas- 
ure and pain. 

Oar reward is not npon the earth. It can not be meted oat to as in 
gold, nor jewels, nor precious stones. Eternity, that time unmeasured, 
shall be the space allotted for as to eDjoy the ample remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered here in the great work-house of time. We shall then be- 
come meek scholars in that school u Where Christ himself doth rale," 
learning heavenly wisdom from the lips of the Great Teacher through un- 
counted ages. Is not that more blessed than aught in time ? 

Nettie Eobbbts. 



FEMALE' TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

Mb. Editor: — In an article in a late Number of the Journal, entitled 
"Aspects of Education," I notice among much excellent advice, with re- 
gard to the employing of female teachers ; some remarks which, I think, 
must be condemned by all lovers of justice and equal rights. For instance, 
the writer attempts to justify the custom of paying less wages to female 
than male teachers; because, as he avers, the u Former can afford to work 
for less wages than the latter," and goes on to say, " Society imposes upon 
man certain pecuniary obligations from which woman is free." 4i If a 
gentleman desires the company of a lady at a ride, a lecture, a concert, or 
other entertainments, he must pay the expense of both." And again: 
u The female having no choice (of occupation), is but too glad to accept 
for teaching what her male competitor refused." ' 

Now, as I am a practical woman, I wish to show that the theory (if I 
may so term it) of this writer, does not agree with the facts of every-day 
life. To illustrate : Tom Brown, who by the way, is an acquaintance and 
friend of mine, and I are employed as teachers in districts contignous to each 
other. My education, we will say, is equal to his, and my experience about 
the same. But I am to receive only $16 per month while he is paid $30. 
As my school is as large as his, and I am expeoted to do an equal amount 
of work, I naturally inquire the reason for this difference in our wages, 
and am informed that "Society imposes certain pecuniary obligations upon 
man from which woman is free," that if " he desires any oompany at a 
ride, lecture, or concert, he must pay the expenses of both," etc., etc. I 
am satisfied, because having a turn for figures, I understand that I am en- 
titled to $16 per month in oash, and $14 in amusement of various kinds, 
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making in all $30. u Quite a desirable little snml" I exclaim, and go to 
work with right good will, u Teaching the young idea, etc." 

But imagine my indignation when in looking over my books in the 
spring (I always keep strict accounts), I find myself most shamefully 
wronged. Under date of January first, I read, 

44 Received of Tom Brown sixty-two cents, being the amount paid by 
him for my expenses at the New Year's Ball." 

And again: 

44 Received, February 4th, twenty-five cents, being the admission fee to 
Dr. Pufferall's lecture." 

These receipts amounting to just eighty-seven cents in all, I have to 
show for the $14 I expected to receive during tjie winter in polite atten- 
tions ! But perhaps it will be argued that if said Brown should marry me, 
it will be all the same, as he will then u endow me with all his worldly 
goods." Ah ! but if he should not, but should take a fancy to marry Jane 
Smith (who, by the way, has a rich father, and isn't obliged to teach for a 
living), who is to pay my expenses in future at rides, lectures, or concerts ? 

Now what I have to ask is this, viz.: Grant the laws be so amended that 
whatever Brown receives above what he really earns in payment for gal- 
lant attentions to me, he shall be oompelled to give a strict account of, 
and, in no cose, be allowed to appropriate the sum, which I indirectly 
earned, to his own private use. Yours, 0. L. Mobgan. 

P.S. — An odd idea has sometimes entered my mind, viz.: whether it 
would not be as much to our advantage to pay our own amusement Mils 
(if I may so term them), provided that by so doing we could become en- 
titled to receive the same wages as the sterner sex. But I suppose as long 
as women are u but too glad" to accept what men will not, things will go 
on about the same as ever. So, after all, it may be the remedy does not 
lie in an amendment of the laws. 0. L. M. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Cincinnati, Auymt 12£A, 1858. 
The first anniversary of the birth of this somewhat pretentious young- 
ster is drawing to a close, and perhaps I ought to say, in passing, for the 
information of the public, that it has spent its babyhood in growing, and 
now exhibits, at the end of a twelve month, occasional scintillations of in- 
telligence. In fact, it is essaying to talk ; and though some of its utter- 
ances are idle, others seem to have an aim, With judicious nursing the 
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bantling may yet be u raised" and " heard from." Under this impression 
the writer hereof -ventures to reoord its doings and sayings for the Teacher. 

Messrs, Rickoff and Smyth extended a welcome in behalf of Cincinnati 
and Ohio; whereupon Mr. President Richards acknowledged the courtesy, 
and then proceeded to pronounce his inaugural. In it the design of the 
Association was said to be to give a single aim to all true instructors. It 
should take the place of a National Bureau of Education. That the Asso- 
ciation can take the place of Government in centring and energizing the 
efforts of educators is to me questionable ; that it should not is clear. The 
great fact, which more than any other ought to be held before the people, 
taught to infancy, made attractive to old age, spread and blazoned every 
where, is, that Government should educate the children of the governed. 
Every child in this broad land has a right to knowledge, and the wealth 
of the country has no " inalienable right" to exemption from tribute for 
this purpose. If the Association shall direct its efforts to the establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Education, instead of rendering its necessity 
less apparent by suggesting other means to take its place, good may come. 
Secondly, there is now a National Journal of Education in the broadest 
and best sense of the term, of lofty aim, brilliant, vigorous, and scholarly, 
published at Hartford, Oonn. Should the Association enlarge the number 
of readers of this publication, though but a few thousands, it will have 
justified its organization. 

Prof. Read, of the University of "Wisconsin, gave a resume of education 
for the last ten decades. The following catalogue of eminent teachers this 
side of the Alleghany range I give in his own language : 

"I need not go beyond my own personal recollections, and, with some 
of them, intimate personal and official relations, in naming such men as 
Dr. Wilson, of the Ohio University, who declined the Presidency of South 
Carolina College to plant himself at Ohillicothe, then an insignificant point 
in a wilderness country ; as Dr. Wylie, of Washington, Pennsylvania, after- 
ward of Indiana, whose whole life was that of a teacher, and whose pupils, 
in every part of the country, adorn the highest positions of influence ; as 
Dr. Lindsley, of Nashville, who gave up the offer of the Presidency of 
Princeton College, where he was ai the time Vice-President and Profes- 
sor, for the more toilsome but broader sphere of influence here in the West; 
as Prof. Dana, the author of that admirable series of Latin books — the 
Liber Primus, Latin Tutor, etc., which, East and West, were the books o 
the day, and who, for twenty years, imparted his own severe and elegant 
taste in the classics to the youth of Ohio ; as Francis Glass, who, in a log 
school-house, in Warren County, this State, without books of reference, 
and in the midst of the daily toils of his sohool, wrote his Life of "Washing- 
ton in Latin ; as Professor Mathews, who, at Lexington and in this city, 
cultivated and taught the highest French and analytical mathematics at a 
period when (except at West Point) they were hardly elsewhere taught in 
the whole country, and when he was obliged, for the want of translated 
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text-books, to make his own translations as he proceeded ; as Dr. Bishop, 
a name which awakens love and reverence in the bosoms of hundreds of 
pupils ; as Marshall, of Kentucky, a brother of the Chief Justice, and scarce- 
ly inferior to his illustrious kinsman in talent and worth— a man who 
spent a life of usefulness and honor as a faithful and devoted teacher ; as 
Kempel of Cincinnati; Slocomb, of Marietta; or, if I may name teach- 
ers in the professions, who, as Professors and Lecturers, in any part of the 
country, would stand before Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Dudley, and Dr. Drake? — 
men whose reputation is known wherever medical science is cultivated. 
Other well-known names I might add to this list, if time would permit. 
Of the eminent instructors — those who were then active in forming the 
youthful miod of the country, and laying deep and broad the foundations 
of our institutions— alas 1 how few remain in the present time. It is with 
a feeling of melancholy that, in looking over all the tract of country this 
side of the mountain-range of which I have spoken, and tracing it from 
Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, not a jingle college officer in commission 
when I became such, now remains. Dr. M'Guffey, of the Virginia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Scott, of Oxford, became connected with the Miami a little 
subsequent to my own connection with the Ohio University, and still con- 
tinue active and honored members of our professional corps." 

Omitting the dark side of the picture— for the Professor by no means 
acknowledged that all changes were improvements — I will only say, the 
Normal School, the Educational Journal, the Teachers' Institute (an Amer- 
ican institution), and the better text-book and school-house, were mention- 
ed as indications of real progress. 

Prof. YouDg, of Indiana, read a paper on the Laws of Nature. This 
was a clear and able production, but much too long. When will men 
cease to u think that they shall be heard for their much speaking?" I 
might as well say here, that all the set addresses were too' long. 

" Brevity is the soul of wit." — Shakspeare. 

The tone and aim of Mr. Philbrick's paper may be gathered from the 
following, which is substantially his own language : 

u i am one of those who believe in the liberal education of the whole 
human being. tfhus, and only thus, can we be symmetrically formed ac- 
cording to the design of the Author of our being. I believe we can take 
something from the Persians, who taught their boys to speak the truth 
and ride on horseback ; from the Spartans, who taught their sons to be 
skillful in bodily exercises and contempt of danger; something from the 
Athenians, who inculcated a taste for the beautiful in art; something from 
the ancient Hebrews, who taught the grandeur and beauty of wisdom; 
and something from every source that is calculated to ameliorate and im- 
prove the human race. We need such education individually, socially, po- 
litically. It is needed to train those who are covered by the judicial er- 
mine. It is needed in every department of human lit*. 
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11 Bat what I would urge is, to attain to something higher than the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual faculties. To wisdom we must add virtue. The 
dominion of virtue is the dominion of Christianity. If we seek moral vir- 
tue, happiness will follow. In the language of inspiration, " Seek first the 
kingdom of God, and all these things will he added." The spirit of Chris- 
tianity is the leading idea in any true system of education. True morality 
must he based upon religion. That morality which is simply founded 
upon the maxim, ' Honesty is the best policy, 9 without a consideration of 
its correlative ideas, is vicious. It oulminated in France nuder the instruc- 
tions of Rousseau. It has relation to the temporal interests of man, but 
not to his education, according to the virtue of Christianity." 

Mr. Mann's paper on the Motives of the Teacher is thus commented on 
in one of the dailies : 

w He assumed that all labor is right or wrong, according to the motive 
which begets it, and the perseverance with which men pursue an object 
depends upon the motive which inspires* it, The scale of motive is infi- 
nite, reaching up through nature to nature's God, or sinking to the nadir 
of meanness. It determines every thing, gives fertility to life or smites it 
with barrenness. In considering the motives by whioh a teacher should 
be governed, he commenced by the lowest, which he said was compensa- 
tion. His principle was that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and favored 
a liberal pecuniary compensation to teachers, but, at the same time, main- 
tained it to be the duty of every teacher, after having made his oontract, 
to discharge his entire duties independent of money consideration. Other 
motives by which teachers should be governed, are those common to hu- 
manity, of securing public approval, and a desire to elevate their oalling. 

"He took occasion to disclaim transcendental notions; but in sketching 
the character of a true and competent teacher of youth, he soared into far- 
reaching sublimities, so far distant from any experience of man in any age, 
that we began to regard the class undergoing suoh an elevating process as 
being entirely of a different order of human kind, possessing many of the 
perfectibilities of a higher nature than ordinary man can hope to aspire to, 
unless the Divine Wisdom should see proper, in the abundance of His 
benevolenee, to transport us from this world of woe into regions of perfect 
bliss. In short, his idea of a true and oompetent teacher was an immaou- 
late conception. Nevertheless, his sketch of the character was absorbing- 
ly entertaining, and was painted in an eloquent style of composition. On 
the other hand, his portraiture of the pedagogue was pangent in the ex- 
treme, and was a capital speoimen of caricaturesque word-painting." 

This notice hardly does Mr. Mann justice ; for although he reveled in 
the ideal, yet there was an earnest spirit in him, and it got out of him into 
his hearers, who felt a little practical. Teachers left the hall that night 
with higher aims and hopes. 

A discussion on Parochial Schools operated as a safety-valve, allowing 
the escape of smothered eloquence, thereby preventing sundry explosions, 
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bat otherwise was of little value. It was amusing to observe the eager- 
ness of the combatants to get the floor and define their position. We pre- 
sume all were delighted with this rencontre and its result, even down to 
the little Qoeen-OHy "Tauras." It consumed the best half-day of the 
session, however, and was but an ordinary discussion of a comparatively 
unimportant subject, which one would not suppose it necessary to go to a 
National Teachers' Association to hear. 

The most valuable, and to many the most interesting exercise of the 
session was the " Call of the States." I will mention one fact in illustra- 
tion. Mr. Philbrick, in response to the call for the Old Bay State, said, 
among other things, that the annual salary of the Masters of the High 
Schools in Boston was $2,800 each ; Sub-Masters, $2,000 each ; Ushers, 
$1,600 each ; Masters of the Common Schools, $2,000 each ; Sub-Masters, 
1,600 each ; Ushers, $1,000 each ; Female teachers in all schools $460 
each ; Head Assistant female teachers, $500 each. Now this matter of 
compensation, though, according to Mr. Mann, the lowest motive which 
should influence a teaoher, is, nevertheless, a sure guide to a correct esti- 
mate of popular appreciation. It is generally pafe to say that that people 
which expends most freely for schools has the keenest eense of their value. 
Among them, also, is found the highest oulture and most faultless system 
of training. If we could, therefore, get the highest, lowest, and average 
compensation of teachers in each State, together with the specific salary 
paid in the various grades of schools in the oities, from year to year, at 
the National Teachers' Association, it would itself pay for attending its 
meetings. In addition to this, if some man for eaoh State would take off 
the cover and show the inside workings of their system — show what enter- 
prises had been undertaken, with what success, and how they were engin- 
eered; in short show the unwritten and private history of institutions and 
systems, then would the annual gatherings of this Association become a 
grand centre of interest. Of course, the discussion of living questions, the 
making of acquaintances, and the maturing of plans for uniform action, 
should not be overlooked. This leads me to notice an excellent move of 
Hon. Ira Divoll to secure a uniform plan for statistical reports, to the end 
that the schools of one city or State may be easily and accurately com- 
pared with those of any other. Messrs. Divoll, of St. Louis, Philbrick, of 
Boston, and Hovey, of Illinois, have this matter in charge. The usual 
number of complimentary and indifferent resolutions wertf offered and 
passed. Mr. Rickoff, of Cincinnati, was elected President ; Bulkley, of 
Brooklyn, Secretary ; and Pennell, of St. Louis, Treasurer, for the ensuing 
year. I noticed among the members from Illinois, Isaac Stone, jr., Otta- 
wa; J. P. Slade, Belleville ; A. Griffin, OollinsviUe; O. H. Case, Warsaw; 
G. F. W. Wiley. Qaincy ; and 0. E. Hovey, of Bloomington. 

Very few Eastern teachers were present ; but, to make up for lack of 
numbers, conspicuous positions were assigned them. The President is in- 
debted to the Yice-President from New Tork for always having a man an 
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ihettage at his elbow, ready to pnt a question to vote/in an emergency. 
The distinguished gentleman from Boston was winked at and motioned to 
the platform whenever he entered the hail, while the venerable President 
of Antiooh College was allowed quietly and unnoticed to enter and be 
seated in the u pews," and the Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, with 
others uninitiated, was scarcely able to obtain membership before the close 
of the last half-day of the session. The arrangements for the admission of 
new members seem to have been made without muoh reference to conven- 
ience or dispatch. 

The Association meets next year in Washington, D. 0., the second Wed- 
nesday of August.— Illinois Teacher. S. D. Y. 
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OPINIONS, ETC., FROM THE OmCB OP THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

(Continued from the Augutt N%mbtr.) 

T.TBRARTKfl. 

Q. Is a district obliged to expend library money for books ; or can 
they use their discretion in the matter? 

A. The discretion is vested in the Town Superintendent. If he sees 
fit to set apart a certain portion of the apportionment for library purposes, 
it is obligatory upon the district to expend it according to law, or else lose 
their next apportionment. It is to be hoped that some provision for estab- 
lishing uniform libraries in every district in the State will be made x the 
coming winter, so that the matter shall not be discretionary either with 
District Boards or Superintendents. 

Q. In case no librarian is elected, can the District Board elect one ? 

The law expressly provides that the District Clerk shall be librarian in 
case there is no one elected. If the distriot neglects to elect, the Board 
have no power to appoint. 

Q. How mnoh library money can the Town Superintendent set apart 
for library purposes ? 

A. Ten per cent is the maximum. He may set apart less, in his discre- 
tion, bat he can not set apart more. It would, however, be advisable to 
make the matter uniform, and regularly set apart ten per oent. every year, 
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m it wvM have a tendency to cultivate a spirit of forming and using 
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fied? 

A. The lair requires certain qualifications which tie Town Superin- 
tendent to to decide upon. Teachers must be qualified as reepeots " learn- 
ing! moral character, and ability to teach. 1 ' If the Superintendent finds a 
candidate well qualified in all of these three points, he can not refuse a 
certificate. But there is no law requiring the Town Superintendent to be 
convinced of the qualifications of a teacher, so as to force him to grant a 
certificate against his own judgment. 

Q. Has the Town Superintendent a right to know where a candidate 
for a certificate intends to teach? 

A. Certainly not A certificate is of force in one town, and can not 
be made to be in force in a single district* A good rule for the Town 
Superintendent would be to insist that all teachers for his town shall be 
qualified to teach the best sohool in town. 

Qi " Will you please enclose me a certificate," etc, etc. 

A. The law gives the State Superintendent no power to grant certifi- 
cates. No one but the Town Superintendent can grant a legal oertifioate- 

Q. What qualifications are necessary to entitle a person to a certifi- 
cate? 

A. He should be at least competent to teach the branches required by 
law, viz.: Beading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, and Arith- 
metic He should also be a person of good and irreproachable moral char- 
acter—one who is calculated to teach good morals by his influence. He 
should also be apt to teach. This, of course, can be well tested only by 
actual observation in the school-room. He should also be somewhat ac- 
quainted with the outlines, at least, of the natural and physical soienees, 
so as to be able to interest the pupils by means of "object lessons,' 1 and 
other oral instruction, not confining himself to the text-book. 



KQSAL AND BELKHOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

{Concluded from the September Number.) 

81*11 h ever be deemed a sacrilege— a desecration of the noble and holy 
of ednoation—a blighting injury to the smalt of oar beloved 
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Children, to permit the teachers in the pnblio sohools of Wisconsin to read 
a portion of the Sacred Scriptures, offer a prayer invoking the blessing of 
God upon their labors and the efforts of the children committed to their 
charge, or repeat the Lord's Prayer, all beautiful as it is, in its simplicity 
and adaptation to the wants of all ; or impress npon their young and sus- 
ceptible minds those incomparable teachings, derived from the Bible, 
touching their moral duties to their parents, to each other, to society, and 
to God ? I confess I can not conceive how there could be any reasonable 
objection, any possible harm, in all this — untinctured with sectarianism as 
it would and should be; but, on the contrary, enduring good, in my opin* 
Son, would be the inevitable consequence. 

There could be no more beautiful spectacle, none more truly ennobling, 
than a teacher inouloating and enforcing moral duties upon the young- 
love to parents, brothers, sisters, companions — love to the race of man, and 
love to the Giver of all good ; love of country, truth, honesty, and virtue 
—charity to the poor and unfortunate, and kindness to the brute creation ; 
in a word, pressing upon their attention those foundation principles which 
alone can make them good children, good men, good women, and good 
citizens. And suoh instructions can be imparted by the judicious teacher 
at suitable opportunities, without ever for a moment trenching on sectar- 
ian peculiarities. 

Suoh is the abiding conviction, and suoh the practices of the civilized 
world. I am sure that the people of Wisconsin, who are generally conced- 
ed to possess as muoh virtue and intelligence as the citizens of any of their 
sister States, would never consent to utterly banish the Bible from their 
schools, and thus virtually repudiate its unequalled teachings of virtue and 
morality as unfit for the instruction and guidance of the children of their 
love— children who, at no distant day, must beoome the rulers and law- 
givers of the State, and the custodians of all that we now hold dear and 
sacred, our homes, our country, Christianity, and the Bible. 

I would .not force the attendance of scholars, against their parents' or 
guardians' will, on the exercises of reading the Scriptures and offering 
prayer. The conscientious scruples of men are always deserving of re- 
spect ; and no School Board, or liberal community, would wish to be ar- 
bitrary or overbearing in matters of conscience. In all such differences of 
opinion, there are necessarily two parties, and each have their rights, and 
these should be equally respected, so far as it is possible to do so. Where 
there are any honest objections to suoh exercises— and the School Board 
should be the judge in such oases— then it might be advisable to have these 
exercises conducted a little before the regular hour for opening the school* 
as I learn has been the case in the Watertown sohools, or if in school hours, 
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tjiat such scholars might be permitted to retire; so that the children and 
wards of parents and guardians conscientiously objecting to their attend- 
ance on these exercises, might not be compelled to be present. 

If a majority of the School Board prefer to have the common version of 
the Bible read in school, it is their right to claim their preference ; if a 
majority prefer to have the Donay or Oathoiio edition read, it is their equal 
right to have it — but, in a matter of this kind, the Board, in fairness and 
justice, should faithfully represent the wishes of the distriot. But let the 
Bible be read, whatever be the version, reverently and impressively, and 
the blessing of the God of the Bible will never fail to attend it. 

If the teacher sees proper, with the consent or approval of the School 
Board to make remarks to his school of a moral character and application, 
he should be extremely cautious and not travel out of his way to lug in 
any thing that could, even by the most fastidious, be construed into a 
sectarian tendenoy. Suoh conduot would be bigoted, uncalled for and un- 
justifiable — a direct infringement of the Constitution, and a violation of 
all confidence reposed by the distriot in the judgment and propriety of the 
teacher; and would, in my opinion, be sufficient cause for his dismissal. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of judicious teachers, in the Old World 
and the New, constantly impart moral instruction to their pupils, without 
ever once obtruding, or desiring to obtrude, their views or opinions upon 
religious tenets or sectarian differences. I should have no fear of any suoh 
narrow-minded obtrusion, and violation of good faith, in the teachers of 
Wisconsin ; while on the one hand, to carry out the true spirit of moral 
instruction, on all suitable occasions, devoid of all sectarian tendencies, 
would, beyond all question, make the most enduring beneficial impressions. 
It would be folly, nay, worse than folly, to say that no moral instruction 
whatever should be given in our publio schools. It is done every day, in 
every school in the land— for nearly every text-book, from the primary 
reader to the higher works on philosophy, geology, and intellectual science, 
convey, very properly, more or less moral instruction, and none think of 
branding them as sectarian. 

Bat yon may ask, may not a majority of the School Board, if they see 
fit, utterly refuse to tolerate the Bible, prayer, and moral instruction in the 
publio school? We might obstinately and insanely refuse food for our 
perishing bodies, as well as for our craving, immortal minds, but we should 
only spite and injure ourselves by so rash and suicidal an aot. I have no 
doubt the Board might legally throat the Bible from the school house, and 
stifle the voice of prayer, for these are not among the studies specially 
prescribed by law; but they may very properly be regarded as amoag the 
"suoh other branches of education as may be determined upon by the 
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Board," as the law allows, if the Board think proper, to include them. 

The district Board, too, under the advioe of the Superintendent of Publio 

Instruction, hare power to determine the text-books to be used ; and I 

should ever feel bound to regard with special favor the use of the Bible 

in publio schools, as pre-eminently first in importance among text-books 

lor teaching the noblest principles virtue, morality, patriotism and good 

order—love and reverence for God — charity and good will to man. Very 

respectfully, 

LYMAN 0. DRAPER, 

Supt. 0/ Publio Instruction. 
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MOTHER, LET US PRAY! 

The shutters began to rattle, and the doors began to slam, and, as the 
mother raised her eyes from the book over whioh she was poring, dark 
clouds of the rising tempest met her view. Her little son of seven years 
was sitting near the window, and had been silently and timidly watching 
the gathering tempest — the lightning now dashed fiercely through the air, 
and the muttering sounds of distant thunder had become the near report 
of heavy artillery. 

"Mother, let us pray 1" said the little boy. 

11 Will you pray, my son f " 

44 Yes ma'am," said the child. 

And then by the couch knelt they both, while the young heart, consci- 
ous of its dependence upon God, sent forth its innocent offering, and im- 
plored protection for those he loved. 

Oh ! how beautiful it is to see children recognize the power of God 
every where 1 How necessary that they should study and respect His 
laws, in order to become good and honored citizens I How indispensable 
to happiness and prosperity is that influenoe which flows through a recog- 
nition of the relation existing between our heavenly Father, and his intel- 
ligent offspring. Father, mother, teacher, pray. H. S. Z. 
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MODESTY PREFERRED TO DEATH. 

Lieutenant Hebersham, in his letters from the East to the Philadelphia 
Ledger, thus recounts the circumstances upon whioh the celebrated ro 
manoe of "Paul and Virginia" was founded, whioh may be new to some 
of our readers : 

" Mademoisselle Oaillon, aged eighteen, and very beautiful, was return- 
ing fiom France to Mauritius. M. Montendrewas a passenger by the 
same vessel, and they naturally fell desperately in love. The vessel was 
wrecked very near Port Louie, and most of the passengers and crew were 
lost. The lovers were on the ship's forecastle, among others, with the 
sea breaking threateningly around them ; others of the crew and passen- 
gers were aft on the quarter deok. Many were, it seems, trying to save 
themselves in one way and another, some of whom eventually succeeded. 
M. Montendre might have been among the latter, but he would not make 
the attempt unless Mdlle. Oaillon would accompany him. This the lady 
shrank from, as it would necessitate the removal of Tier apparel In pain 
the gentleman implored her to resort to it as the only means of escape — 
her resolution remained unshaken. 

" Very well," he ended, sadly, "I will die with you I" And the green 
wayes washed mercilessly over them as with a winding sheet. They were 
never seen more. Such was the death of " Paul and Virginia.'* When 
last seen he was standing erect, with his strong arms folded over a hope* 
less breast, and she, with depending hand resting upon his neck, and eyes 
of despairing love lifted to the averted ones of him who could no longer 
save her. 

"There is something grand in this piece of self-devotion, something sub- 
limely beautiful in the purity of this modesty, whioh shrank from indeli- 
cacy, but not from death.— JanesviUe Gazette and Free Frees. 



A well-known political economist says : 

"We pay best those who destroy us— generals; second, those who cheat 
us— politicians and quacks ; third, those who amuse us— singers and musi- 
cians ; and least of all, those who instruct as— Authors, sonoolmasters ami 
editors." 
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THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these wafis eftimt* 
Some with massive deeds and great! 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems bat idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days 1 and yesterdays' 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see every where. 

Let ns do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 

Beoattful, entire, and dean, 

Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of time, 
Broken stairways where the feet 

Stumble as they seek to climb. 

\ 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find Its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 

And one boundless reach of Bky.-n&*tf/«ft**. 
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Wh have not reoeived correct eolations of problems No. 1 and 2 (August 
Number.) Will our Mends prove their answers before they forward them 
to us? No. 1 presents a case whioh ooours very often in business trans- 
actions, and is worthy the attention of every teaoher who wishes to make 
his pupils practical business men. The question is simply this— what must 
be paid for the mortgage described in the problem, in order to realise 12 
per cent, annual interest on the money invested. 

We have received the following solution of No. 8. 

In the accompanying figure let A B be the centers of the small cir- 
cles, and E the center of the large circle. Join the centers of the small 
circles by right lines forming an equilateral 
triangle, each side of which is equal to the 
diameter of the small circles. Let r— the 
radius of the small circles, and R that of 
the large circle. The area of the triangle A 
BOisr 3 y8 in terms of its sides. It is also 
evident from the figure that its area is equal 
to half the area of one of the small circles 
plus the triangular area at the center, or jr* □ 
+ 160 r'ds, in whli a represents the ratio of the 
oiroumferenoe to the diameter. Hence r 2 4/8 
=$ r 2 u +10, and 2 4/8 r a = r* a +820, and 

r*=y %J*L q = 81,49947 rods, the radius of the smaller circles. 

The center of the large circle is evidently upon the line F H, and also 
upon the line D G. It is, therefore, at their intersection, E. Hence B = 

r+OE=r+f OR^+^^r+^-^y 1 )^ 81,49947 x 2,1547 = 

67,8709 rods radius of the large circle. 

The above solution is by J. M. Ingalls. 

A. W. Whiteom sends the following solution to problem 4 : 
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Let x =BD, and y = A D, and A= the angle B A 0. From the form- 
ula for the cosine of an angle in terms of the sides of the triangle we have 
,x* = 6 a +y a — 2-6*7' oosine A, or x* — 
y a +12oos. Ay =86(1.) 
Again by the rates of travel we have f + 

1296-288y+16y a . 
f=8 from which a* a — — g 

This value of x % in (1) gives 7y a — (288— 
108 cos. A) y= —972 (2). The cosine A 
found from the sides of the triangle is 1 fi r = 1 45. Henoe (2) becomes 7y a 
_ 2^yj _ _ ^ and y _ ^7217— A D. This value of y in (1) givea 

x — 5,7044— B D. 
Solution of Problem 5th, Sbpt. .Numbbb. — Let 8a>— the longer side 

in feet, and 2»— the shorter side in feet. Then A — the area of the 

48560 

x 2 
meadow in aores. Multiplying by 6 and 2 gives — - — twice the breadth 

oUo 

X 2 



of swaths. 



Hence Zx — — 2a> by the problem. 

605 r 



Dividing by x and reducing, we have x — 605 ft. From which the 
area of the meadow is found to be equal to 50,416 acres.— An*. 
September 10t\ 1858. L. 0. 
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No. 6. — A dog pursues a fox— the fox is 40 rods due north of the dog, 
running on a straight line, north 88° 45' east, 10 miles per hour. The 
dog directing his course toward the fox, runs 15 miles per hour. In what 
time will the dog overtake the fox? 

A 

No. 7. Let A B be perpendicular to B 0. Let 
A D — 80 feet, and B D — 10 feet. Required to 
find B E, and B G, when EG— AD and AF- 

{AD. 




No. 8. Qz -8 



J^X 



to find x. 



X 
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"Wjb give this month the excellent address of Pro£ Oonover, delivered by hkn 
at the late meeting of the Teacher's Association, and we recommend it to our 
readers as a clear and forcible exposition of what a school system should be, and 
by what agency it should be established and supported. That our present sys- 
tem is essentially defective, is conceded by ti& who have paid any attention to its 
workings; still there are differences of opinion as to what shall be done to ren- 
der it efficient and worthy of the support of all classes in the State. 

All agree, however, in demanding better qualified teachers, and more efficient 
supervision of the schools. In our next issue we shall give the report of the com- 
mitttee on the revision of the school laws, and an essay on Normal Schools, read 
at the late meeting of the Association, accompanying them with such tether 
statements and illustrations as the Bubject may seem to demand. 

Commotion-- An article entitled, " Schools in Sauk Co.,' 1 was published in the 
August Number of the Journal, which, as it was dated " Bamboo," etc, was 
calculated to ■convey a wrong impression, and mislead our readers in regard to the 
locality treated of in said communication. On the appearance of the article the 
author immediately forwarded, to this office, a statement that the town of Bara- 
boo was not the one referred to, that the mistake in the heading arose from the 
feet that Baraboo is the office at which the writer receives his mail matter, and 
that he is accustomed to date his letters at the same place. 

This correction should have appeared in the September Number, but it was in- 
advertently and unintentionally omitted, thus doing injustice to the writer of the 
article and the village and town of Baraboo. 

"We owe both parties an apology for our carelessness in neglecting to make the 
•Qrtectioa last month, but we to not regret the omission very much so far as the 
•own is concerned, as it has caused the publication of a communication in the 
Baraboo Bepublic, by Mr. A. L. Burnham, setting his town right in the matter, 
from which we learn that 

" The people of Baraboo are as much interested in the cause of education as 
those of any other town in the State. They have good schools in every district, a 
good Union School im the village, at Which 266 pupils have attended during the 
past term, a Female Seminary, and a Seminary for both sexes; and they do not 
relish having the idea go abroad that they are doing nothing for the cause of edu- 
cation." 

We ought to state further, in justice to the writer of the communication in the 
Journal, that the heading, "Schools in Sauk Oa," was not prefixed by him, bos 
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was done te. this office, simply to call Attention to the article and that no reference 
washed to «nj other town than the one in which the writer resided. 

We learn from a communication Bent us by Mr. A. T. Hubbard, flopt of schools 
In the town ot Fremont, Crawford Co., that they are " making good progress in 
the canae of education, considering the newness of the settlement, and the many 
kinds of people composing it. Three yean since there were not enough people 
within the limits of the town to form a convenient school district. Now we hare 
eleven districts formed, and have had seven schools in operation, with over two 
hundred scholars drawing public money. 1 ' 

Black Btvib Falls, Jackson Co.— A new school-house is to be built in this 
village, this fall It is to be twenty-six: by thirty-eight feet, two stories high, and 
wfll be finished in time for the winter schools. It is to cost $1000, 

Fkahub du Chuk.— We clip the following from the Leader: 
" It is matter of congratulation that the buildings erected in our city the pres- 
ent season, for the greater part are of a most substantial and tasteful order* 
Among these none are more deserving of notice than the stone school-house, in 
the 1st District, the outside of which is now completed. It is, unquestionably, the 
finest public building in our city ; and its inside finish, and the style in which it 
is to be furnished, will place it among the first school edifices of the State. The 
dimensions of the house are : 64 by 34 feet on the ground ; 80} feet in night to 
the eaves, and to the top of the cupola some 20 feet higher. It is built of Prairie 
da Chien stone ; and will cost about $3000. 

" At the prices paid for work last year, it would have cost at least $2000 more; 
and even now, perhaps, no other building on the Prairie has cost less, proportion- 
ally, than this. The contract for the erection of the walls, let to Mr. Ashbel 
Gates, was far below the usual rates ; and much credit is due that gentleman from 
the tort thai, so far from slighting his work to bring its oost within his bid, he has 
at a loss to himself; executed it in a manner deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion." 

Db. Jaa H. WQovvw.—We learn that this gentleman (who has been residing 
during the past year at Clatksville, Tenn.) has returned to Waukesha) the scene 
of his former Jabore in this State, and takes <jbargeof the public school in that 
village. The success which has heretofore attended his efforts as a teacher is a 
sufficient guarantee that he will accomplish much good in his present position. 



Milwaukii.— Prof E.P. Larkhi, ofNew York, has taken charge of the second 
ward High School, which went into operation on the 20th tut. Milwaukee is mak- 
ing great advancement in the cause of popular education and the other cities of 
the State must look to their laurels, be vigilant and zealous, or our first cciuMnU 
and manxdhctudng city will soon be first in the matter of education. 
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Profl A. 0. Spicer, so long known as the enterprising principal of Milton Acad- 
.6107, k* 8 retired from the institution, and is at present making a tour through the 
Western territories. The faculty at present consists of— 

Bey. W. Whttford, A.M., Pro£ of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Na- 
tural Sciences. 

A. WmrroRD, A. B., Professor of Latin and Greek Languages. 
— — — Mathematics. 

W. H. Clarke, Professor of Instrumental Music. 

S. S. Rooewood, Tutor in Mathematics. 

Mrs. C. C. Whitfobd, Teacher in the English Department 

Miss P. A. HAWLEY, Teacher of French and Drawing. 



The following notice, received early last month, is of a kind not heretofore 
found in our columns : 

Majubiid— On the 24th ult, at the residence of the bride's father, by the Rev. 
E. Tucker, of iEipon, W. A. Gordon, M D., of Wausau, to Miss a Steele, of Ne- 
peuskun.. 

Miss Steele was well known by many in this State as a talented and accom- 
plished lady, and a very successful teacher, and if, as we suppose, in changing her 
name she leaves the teacher's ranks, we can truly say, that what is our loss, is 
Mr. G.'s gain. That their future may be prosperous, useful, and happy, is our 
earnest prayer. 

Teachers' Association.— The Marquette County Teachers 1 Association will 
hold an Institute in the village of Princeton, during the week commencing October 
7th, 1848. The teachers and friends of education are solicited to attend* 



Oshkosh. — We learn that the schools in this city are in a prosperous condition, 
and the erection of suitable buildings to accommodate them is now a matter of 
discussion among the people. They have as beautiful a site for a union school- 
house as any city in the State, and we trust that within a year it will be occu- 
pied by a building which will be an ornament to the city, and a standing testi- 
monial of the interest felt by the citizens in the cause of popular education. Mr. 
J. E. Munger is principal of the High School department, assisted by Miss Seavey. 
Miss Cowden is in the same building, in charge of the intermediate department: 
Mr. W. Jordan has charge of the school on the south side of the river, Miss Ward 
of the school in the 6th ward (formerly Algoma), and Miss Skinner of the primary 
department, in connection with the high school. The Principal has been appoint- 
ed Deputy Superintendent, or rather, "Superintendent of Instruction," with power 
to classify, grade, and arrange the schools, and we expect to find in the future, a 
better state of things than has existed for a year or two past. 

We call the attention of our readers to our advertising pages this month. Shel- 
don, Blakeman, ft Co, have a new page, Barnes ft Co., and Ivison ft Phinney, two 
pages each, Geo. Sherwood a new page, Strickland ft Co. one page, B. H. Hunt, 
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agent for Quaker City Sewing Machine, i page, Brown & Holt, Designers and 
Wood and Metal Engravers, i.page. We have not room to notice the new books 
advertised, but teachers and school boards will do well to examine our pages with 
a view to future selections. The Eastern Arms advertising with us are so well 
known that any particular notice of them is unnecessary, but many of our readers 
are not aware that Messrs. Strickland & Co., of Milwaukee (who were driven out 
of Mobile for having a few copies of " Uncle Tom's Cabin" in their possession) 
have the largest stock of books and stationery in the State, which they will sell 
at prices to suit the times. Call on them, or send them an order for books, and 
see if you are not convinced that they are worthy of your patronage . 

Districts erecting school-houses will do well to send to Geo. Sherwood, of Chi- 
cago, for furniture and apparatus, as he is agent for the celebrated Boston school- 
desks and seats, and also furnishes maps, charts, globes, ink-wells, eta 

Persons in want of sewing machines can see several kinds of cheap and good 
double- thread machines, by calling on Mr. Hunt, in Milwaukee. There will be a 
good opportunity to examine the different kinds of machines at the State Fair, 
which is to be held at Madison from the fourth to the eighth inst. 



We have received a communication from Superintendent Hills, of Freedom, Sauk 
Co., in reference to the article headed u Schools in Sauk Co.," in the August No. 
but have no room for it this month. Will give it next month. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRANT COUNTY TEACHERS 1 ASSOCIATION, 

HELD AT LANCASTER, AUGUST 18sH. 

Pursuant to a previous call, a number of the teachers of this county met at the 
hall of the Institute, in Lancaster, on Friday the 13th instant, for the purpose of 
organizing a " County Teachers 1 Association." The meeting was organized by 
calling Hon. H. Bobbins, of Platteville, to the chair, and appointing I. H. Miller 
Secretary. After some preliminary business had been attended to, the following 
committees were appointed, viz.: 

To propose a constitution for the government of the Association, Messrs. I. H. 
Miller, D. Parsons, and S. Page. 

To report permanent officers, Messrs. A. J. Truman, Richard Carter, and Miss 
Etta Page. 

To prepare resolutions, Messrs. H. Bobbins, Wm. H. Palmer, and Miss Laura 
"Wilson. 

To confer with the editor of the Grant Co. Herald, in regard to obtaining one 
column in that paper as a medium of the Association — S. Page. 

After a short address by Prof. Parsons, the meeting adjourned to meet at two 
o'clock, P.M. 
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AITSBKOOK SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at two o'clock by the Chairman. The com- 
mittee on constitutioii reported. Report received and committee discharged. The 
constitution was taken up, article by article, discussed, amended, and adopted; 
and is as follows: 

(We are obliged to omit the constitution for want of room.) 

The Committee appointed to select permanent officers for the Association, gub- 
mited their report, which was received and adopted, and is as follows : 

President— S, Pagi. 

Corresponding Secretary— L H. Millie. 

Recording Secretary— Riohabd Carter. 

Treasurer— Wm. H. Palmer. 

Committee on Text-Books-^J. Loughran, J. L. Pickard, D. Parsons, H. Rob- 
bins, S. Page. 

The committee appointed to confer with the editor of the Grant Co. Herald, re- 
ported that the editor, Mr. Cover, was willing to place one column of the paper 
under the exclusive control of the Association. 

On motion, L H. Miller, D. Parsons, S. Page, and J. Loughran, were appoint- 
ed a committee to take charge of this department of the Herald, each to serve 
three months. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported. Report received. The resolutions 
were then discussed, amended, and adopted, and are as follows: 

Resolved, That in view of the high responsibilities of the teachers' profession, we 
will do all in our power to make it such as shall command the respect and admir- 
ation of the friends of education. 

Resolved, That a stricter regard should be paid by Town Superintendents to the 
proper moral and mental qualifications of teachers. Also, that so long as our laws 
remain unchanged in providing for the election of Town Superintendents, we 
earnestly recommend to the people, at their annual town meetings, to elect their 
most worthy, competent, and best men for school superintendents. 

Resolved, That every patron of a school is under obligations to the teacher of 
his children, to the school which they attend, and to the other patrons of the 
same school, to attend to the following articles, viz.: to give the teacher no pupils 
that are not teachable; to secure the daily and hourly attendance of every child 
going to school ; to give the teacher good rooms and apparatus, and a uniformity 
of text-books ; and to render all necessary aid in securing perfect lessons and 
willing obedience. 

Rewlved, That we despair of ever making a model school— a school that shall 
oe the pride of the teacher, the pride of the scholar, and the pride of the commun- 
ity, without we have the hearty co-operation and living enthusiasm of every pa- 
tron, and unity of action among them. 

Resolved, That we believe the cause of education in this State would be pro- 
moted by abolishing the present system of town supervision, and adopting a ays* 
tern of county supervision. 
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BdsoVved, That our school law should be so amended as to prohibit children, un- 
der six years of age, from attending the public schools. 

Resolved, That this Association hold a Teacher's Institute, each year, of one 
week's session, and that it is the absolute duty of every teacher in the county to 
attend said Institute. 

Sesolved, Thai; whether county, village, Academic, Union School, or Collegiate 
teacher, it ia the sacred duty of every one to be thoroughly qualified for the busk 
ness, and that one who teaches merely for money does not deserve the name of 

Embed, That we tender our thanks to the citizens of Lancaster, for their kind, 
ness and hospitality in finding accommodations for the teachers in attendance on 
this occasion, and for the lively interest they have manifested in the proceedings 
of this Association, 

On motion the proceedings of the Association were ordered to be published in 
the Grant Go. Herald, and also in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

The Association then adjourned to meet on the 2d Tuesday of September, prox- 
imo. H. BOBBINS, Chairman. 

I. H. Miller, Secretary. 
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Natural Philosophy: 

Principles of Chemistry: 

Familiar Science. By David E. Wells, A.M., editor of the " Annual of Scientific 

Discovery," etc , etc. New York; Ivison & Phinney, 821 Broadway. Chicago ; 

a S. Griggs & Co., Ill Lake St. 

We have examined the above books with some care, and we believe them to 
be valuable additions to our list of text-books. The Philosophy seems to be espe- 
cially adapted to give clear views of the elements of physical science, with a prac- 
tical application of its ^rindplea to the arts and employments of every «day life. 
It embodies the latest results of scientific discovery and research, is well arranged, 
and profusely illustrated. The subjects of heat and light have received particular 
attention, and a chapter is devoted to meteorology, in which the theory of dew, 
clouds, rain, snow, hail, winds, and meteoric phenomena generally, is graphically 
presented. The work is well calculated to aid in popularizing a branch of study 
which has been too much neglected in our common schools. 

The chemistry seems to be prepared on the same general plan as the philoso- 
phy, and possesses the same merits. In the language of the preface, it aims " to 
furnish just that information which will prove most useful and practical in the 
employments and relations of life." Special care has also been taken to present 
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the very latest results of scientific discovery and research in this country and Eu- 
rope, and to take advantage of the most approved methods of experimentation 
and instruction. An unusually large number of illustrations (240) has been intro- 
duced, with the double purpose of rendering the study of the science more intel- 
ligible and attractive to the pupil, and of facilitating the instructions of teachers > 
especially of those not enjoying the advantage of large apparatus." 

The "Familiar Science" comprises a popular yet philosophical explanation of 
the various natural phenomena cognizable by our senses, and is worthy of a place 
in every man's library, giving, as it does, in a condensed form, the results of re- 
search and discovery in every department of scientific investigation. It is a book 
for the fireside of the former and the artizan, and its general introduction into 
school-district and town libraries, could not fail to be productive of much good. 

University Algebra. By Charles Davies, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Co"' 
lumbia College.. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street. 
This new work of Prof Davies is designed to come betweenhis elementary work 
and Bourdon, and it supplies what was hitherto lacking to complete the series. 
It is characterized by the clearness and conciseness which distinguish all Prof. 
Davies works, and is well adapted for use in advanced classes in our public and 
graded schools. The chapter on radicals is quite full and complete, and the gen- 
eral principles of equations are thoroughly discussed. We notice some omissions 
which detract from its value as an independent work, but as one of a series it is 
a valuable assistant to the teacher and guide for the pupil in this most interesting 
and pleasant study. 

Fruit Outturn: or, a Guide to the Cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, with 
descriptions of Fruits, and a variety of useful Miscellaneous Household Receipts 
fully illustrated. By Thos. Gregg. New York: Fowler & Wells, publishers. 
Price, by mail, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

Fruit culture has but just begun to receive the attention it deserves, and we 
gladly welcome this work, as the matter it contains is well calculated to aid and 
instruct, and consequently benefit the fruit-grower. Every person who has a tree, 
or ground enough for one to grow on, should read it To be successful in fruit 
culture, as in any thing else, you must know how to do it ; and this book gives 
much information one can not well do without. The price is so small that any 
one can afford it. There is no doubt but in all sections some fruits can be made 
profitable if judiciously cultivated. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Philosophical Instruments, manufactured and sold byN. 

B. Chamberlain, 280 Washington Street, Boston. 

In this pamphlet of 70 pages is comprised a complete description of the various 
instruments used in illustrating and performing experiments in chemistry, neu- 
matics, astronomy, optics, hydrostatics and hydraulics, magnetism, electricity, etc., 
with cuts of the most important ones, and a beautiful engraving of Chamberlain's 
American Air Pump for frontispiece. Private individuals or school boards need- 
ing any philosophical or mathematical instruments, will do well to correspond 
with the manufacturer, or J. H. Eolfe, agent, Chicago. ._ 
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REPORT ON THE REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAW, 

MAD BEFOBX THE WISCONSIN STATS TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION, AT ITS LATH MMTWa 
AT PORTAGE CITY, BY A. PICKETT. 

Youb Committee have taken much pains to investigate, in order to lay 
before yon the true condition of our sohools, and the real worth of oar 
school system. We have endeavored to apply the true test; have examined 
both the tree and its froit. We have held two special sessions daring the 
year,have held a continued correspondence with leading educators within 
and without the State, and have thus received many valuable suggestions. 

We have received, either in full or in abstract, the school systems of the 
several States of the Union, of the British Provinces, and the more im- 
portant of Europe. 

By a careful comparison we discover in oar system a few evident marks 
of inferiority, yet few systems, if any, more liberal and general. We seem 
to have among as every shade of variety and extreme. Massachusetts can 
scarcely boast of better schools, nor Egypt of poorer. As a whole, oar 
schools appear to suffer but little when compared with those of older States. 
We also have evidence to believe that by proper exertion, with oar super- 
ior natural advantages, we may hope even to excel* Bat this, by no 
means, should be the end of oar ambition, nor should it give us an hour's 
rest. The public school is now every where sought, and every where 
praised, and " knowledge" is the ory. We seem to be as blind in our zeal 
for knowledge as for wealth, and seek to spread science among all classes, 
without considering whether it may result in good or eviL 

We shall first e x am ine our sohools by examining their fruits. If man 
• a creature of education, the school should, to a greit extent, be held ac- 
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countable for his oharacter, and by his character we may justly judge the 
school, and by thus judging, we must conclude that the publio school is . 
but in embryo, or if in maturity, an institution of little value. We see a 
more universal but no better influence from the publio than from the priv- 
ate sohool, and therefore, for the present, it will be just to oonsider them 
under the same head. 

In all countries, as a whole, the sohool seems to have elevated man at 
his ordinary distance from perfection, and to have rendered the contest 
between truth and falsehood more terrible, but no more decisive. - 

The light of science enables men to see more clearly to perform their 
chosen deeds of good or evi], but exhibits no tendency to direct. Under 
its light war leaves ambush and takes the open field, drops the bow and 
arrow and takes the brass cannon, the stone tomahawk and takes the 
steel sword. Benevolence changes from the " widow's mite" to the rich 
man's pound. Oovetousness from the desire of a neighbor's mocasins to 
the lust of a nation's treasures ; swindling from a shave on a quarter deer 
skin to a quarter million; an Edwards sows a thousand acres to good seed, 
a Voltaire a thousand to evil, and thus speed is given to every imagination 
of man, and strength to every arm without discretion. In fact, it ever 
has been, and is still a proverb, that the learned are not the truly benevo- 
lent, the lovers of moral and religious truth. 

Now, if this be true, and must remain a truth, it is enough to condemn 
entirely our system of education. It certainly has been, and yet remains 
to a great degree a truth. The followers of Christ were not, nor are they 
at present found among the more highly educated. If we would know the 
real worth of men we must weigh them in the scales of the Almighty ; not 
with human scales. We well know how the world estimates both knowl- 
edge and wealth, and, too, that they are esteemed because they give power 
in the gratification of appetite, not because they really benefit man. Even 
£ viper is said to love its own, yet must die when bitten by itself, so the 
world loves its own, but when bitten, complains sorely. The world is full 
of complaint, our publio prints abound with reports of all manner of wick- 
edness. The language is exhausted for terms ; let us say what we will of 
man to-day, and to-morrow's issue from the press will corroborate all. 
And thus we stand, finding fault with an effect, and almost without con- 
sidering the oause ; cutting off the blaze without putting out the fire; .sow- 
ing bad seed and then whining and howling about the fruit. Although 
the multitudes boast and see no evil, yet it is a serious question whether 
we are not really retarding, and unless those who can see open their eyes, 
we shall continue to retard. The school, instead of sharpening the spear 
and whetting the sword, should make the spear a pruning hook, and beat 
the sword into a plow share. And this we believe it may and will do, bnt 
never under our present customs. 

It has become quite a popular notion that man is entirely a creature of 
education and of circumstances, and it doubtless ito a great degre&Jand if 
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so, how important that he be better educated ; and we ought to be willing 
to spend our lives and fortunes to surround our children with a better 
class of circumstances. If our fathers were willing to lay down their lives 
and fortunes to secure for their children liberty, we ought to do no less 
that our children may preserve it. 

If we disoover such defects in man, such his deformity in character, it 
becomes us to examine more closely, and disoover, if possible, wherein the 
school fails to meet his wants. We regard man as a complex being, hav- 
ing a physical, mental, moral, and religious nature, and that if deprived of 
any of these elements, he is no more man than water is water when de- 
prived of one of its elements. As a watch is destroyed by destroying one 
of its wheels, so man by destroying one of his natures. As a chain is in- 
jured by injuring one of its links, so man by injuring one of his faculties. 
And again, by elevating one link or more in man's organization, and not 
the whole, we accomplish little or nothing. We therefore must conclude 
that man to fulfill the design of his creation, and enjoy fully the blessings 
in store for humanity, needs a just and equal development of all his facul- 
ties ; and yet in our laws and customs we recognize him only as an intel- 
lectual being, and thereby loose almost the whole force of our labor for 
improvement. In our oourse of education we completely ignore the body. x 
We treat it as a ohild does glass, as if it could not be broken, Necessity 
makes many a strong man, but education none, it only serves to make 
men women, and women helpless infants. Those who move in the open 
air, who labor in the field, or dwell in tents and fight our battles, can not 
be taken as evidence upon this point. We must look to those who have 
been the length and breadth of the public school and college, and among 
these we shall find but few who have been able to endure the course with- 
out material injury. There is really no need of argument upon this point. 
The case is already too evident. The puny hand, the pallid oountenanoe, 
the feeble step, have decided the question. A thousand ghastly forms of 
evil disease walk among us unknown in the forests. One squaw possesses 
actually more strength and power of endurance than five ladies from the 
seminary, but what is worst of all, our system of education has rendered 
the body imbecile, UDtil imbecility is courted as an accomplishment, and for 
a lady to be called strong and robust would be the height of disgrace. To 
be a lady is to be like a plant that grows in a cave, beyond the reaoh of 
sunshine. To be a gentleman is to make a great display of effeminate 
hands, to loll while sitting in the shade, to possess great horror for hard 
labor, to ever patronize the omnibus lines, and show great signs of fatigue 
on seeing a man chop wood. A singular, strange, but common result of 
our American system of instruction. 

The intellect we give more notice, in fact, it reoeives almost our entire 
attention, the result of whioh we discover on all sides in the greatness of a 
thousand unparalleled projects, and in the success of ten thousand skillful 
inventions. But among the multitude this element in man is but little 
%bove its horizon. In the time of its principal growth it is placed in the 
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cure of youth to be pruned, shaped, and directed by those who know little 
or nothing of its nature or wants. At the very time when the greatest 
skill and profoundest wisdom is needed the least, is sought. Its growth 
is also greatly impeded by neglecting the other element of human nature. 
It is well known that if we shatter the body we shatter the mind. 

We next glance briefly at our treatment of the moral nature. This part 
should be strong ; it is the pilot, and without it man is sure a wreck. Our 
laws and customs really require nothing upon this point. A code of laws 
is thrown around the pupil merely to hold him in oheok as a matter of 
convenience and necessity in this case, as we surround a wolf with iron 
bars to keep the animal at bay, without expecting to change his nature. 
These laws encroach upon the child's natural liberties; hold him in an un- 
natural and unhealthful position. They are, therefore, repulsive [to his 
feelings and nature will out. All the rules of the school-room are broken 
day after day, for years. During the first years pupils may spend at least 
five-sixth of their- time in gaining their lost liberties by overreaching the 
school laws. Teachers acknowledge themselves strict — incapable of secur- 
ing either willing or unwilling obedience, and it is a great truth that 
should ever be remembered, that in the formation of character; unwilling 
obedience is equal to disobedience. It is well understood that scholars 
desire to transgress, and will at every opportunity. Honesty is not ex- 
pected in the school. The teacher is unable to leave the room, or even 
turn the back for any length of time. Children at length become exceed- 
ing skillful in deception, and thus waste years of time in idleness and mis- 
chief behind their little fort; the desk, at the age when to steal a pin will 
have more effect upon the moral character than to steal a gold watch in 
after life. No ox is so stupid that if he break a fence three times a day for 
three weeks, he will not become breechy; no swine that if he opens a 
gate three times a day for three days, will forget the trick ; and if a horse 
but runs away once, he is ever after looked upon with distrust. But chil- 
dren; stupid things, are not supposed to be injured by breaking ten rules 
ten times a day for years. Depend upon it, any teacher who is not able 
to secure obedience, or who does secure obedience merely for his own will, 
or, in other words, who is not able, in a great degree, to secure willing 
obedience, can not raise a school above a nuisance, for an honest fool is 
better than a learned knave. But the question comes, who is sufficient for 
this ; who has the wisdom ? Most likely any one; youth that will work 
cheap, any body, even low-priced mules, and sucking colts from the East. 
As long as we teach our children to break known laws, we shall have 
what we now have, a people full of law, yet completely lawless. All de- 
nounce profanity, yet more than three-fifths of our male adults use profane 
language. The use of tobacco is stigmatized as a most foul and injurious 
habit, yet more money is expended for tobacco than for schools. Al- 
though the multitude scorn the drunkard and despise the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, yet more is expended for poor whisky and its kindred spirits 
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than would twioe support all our sohools. Ali men profess to love honesty 
yet we are surrounded and filled up with gamblers, bribers, the bribed, 
the swindler, lovers of ease, speculators, and in a word, with the multi- 
tude that know the Master's will but do it not. And we believe that 
this state of things is actually cherished by our schools. 

In these days of advancement that man is designed a religious being is 
rather thought a stale notion. And, indeed, it would not be strange if 
after so muoh neglect the principle should have dwindled to insignificance. 
It is said that the Egyptian fowls hatched in ovens, loose their instinctive 
love for the mother bird, and the mother bird for the offspring. So men 
seem so long to have been hatched in ovens, that they have lost sight of 
their origin and respect for the Creator. But man without respect for the 
Creator, will not properly regard that which is created. That is, he that 
is without religion, is without true morality, aud must be more or less a 
clog in the world. Although man without this link in his organization is 
no man, still in the days of childhood, when the heart is easily impressed, 
the teacher passes coldly by it as one who neither knows nor cares wheth, 
er he sows wheat or tares. Bat some would forbid us to speak in that 
name; sectarianism is the plea. Perhaps because there is sold so much 
poisonous drink we had better forbid our children also pure water, and so 
for fear of sectarianism forbid them the knowledged of God, forbid the 
teacher to call upon the name of God, and acknowledge in prayer Him 
who hath given life, who hath covered us with blessings, and surrounded 
ns with beauty ; perhaps instruct the teacher while he exhibits the beau- 
ties of earth, of ocean, of heaven, while he points to the skill and wisdom 
manifested in the creation of all things, to be silent about their origin, or 
merely call it all the exquisite order of nature. What an opportunity is 
here presented for the teacher, as it were, to breathe into the hearts of 
children, and cause to grow there a sincere respect and love for the Su- 
preme Being. 

But let our customs and systems be so ohanged, and our teachers so 
elevated, that in our schools children may receive a good physical develop* 
ment, sound intellectual culture, and learn self-reliance and self-govern- 
ment, or, in other words, learn to yield willing obedience to just rules, 
and have the heart filled with a love of Him who gives the daily bread, 
and there will grow in every bosom a soil that will receive the good seed 
and bring forth thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold. v 

We believe, therefore, that the harmonious development of man's entire 
nature should be the motto of every teacher, and the end and aim of every 
system of education. Still this is a work never yet undertaken exeept in 
^isolated oases in private enterprises. The gymnasium ohanges man from 
an inferior to a superior animal, and fits him for the circus and for war. 
The China and Pharisaic schools, although under the name of religion, are 
mere sohools of morality, and produce tyranioal hypocritical aristocrats 
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The French school for the intellect produces the infidel philosopher, the 
lovers of ease and fashion, the followers of passion. 

The Jesuit carried the cross and the name of Christ over these prairies 
and through these forests more than two hundred years ago, which to the 
wild tribes proved bnt little better than the plague. All experience in 
missionary life proves that religion alone will never elevate a nation. 

"We, therefore, need no one of these, bnt a school that will combine all, 
and alike develop all the faculties of the human being. Suoh a school pro- 
duced a "Washington, and the want of such a Burr. 

This is a great undertaking, and an end to which we can only approxi- 
mate as we may approximate to human perfection, and no less deserves 
the energy of our lives, for the one is the cause, the other the effect. 

In order to make a beginning in this direction we suggest the following: 
(See September Number of the Journal, page 89.) 
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The division ot labor, and the special training of individuals for partic- 
ular vocations, though indications of human imperfection, are also char- 
acteristic marks of human civilization. The establishment of institutions 
for the training of teachers, in the larger sense of the term, is not entirely 
modern. The anoient schools of the Hebrew Prophets and of Christian 
Theology, and, to some extent, those of Heathen Philosophy, come under 
this general head. All seats of Professional Learning, indeed, inasmuch 
as they imply the recognition of law or rule in the instruction they impart 
may be called Normal Schools. But as Common Schools, for children of 
all classes, are a peculiar developement of modern civilization and philan- 
thropy, so the Normal School, technically so called, is a necessity which 
has grown out of the Common School. 

The origin of modern schools is deduced by Mr. Barnard from the be- 
nificent influence of the Christian Religion, to which we may add, that the 
intelligence to perceive their necessity, and to establish them successfully, 
was a result of that great awakening of the human mind which attended 

* The Essay was read as a continuation of the Report on the General Subject en- 
trusted to the Committee; the Eeport itself not embracing the topic of Normal 
uohools 
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the Reformation. Similar remarks apply to the origin of efforts to pro* 
vide schools with suitable teachers ; and to Germany belongs the honor 
of the first steps, in these as in many other paths of human advancement. 
"Here," says the indefatigable laborer in the cause of schools just named, 
41 education first assumed the form and name of a science ; and the art of 
teaching end training children was first taught systematically, in semina- 
ries established for this special purpose. 

The name of Ltjtheb stands conspicuous as a Reformer in Education, as 
well as Religion. In connection with Melancthon, he laid the foundation 
of the sohool system of Saxony, which was the germ, and has furnished 
substantially the plan of all the German school systems. He directed his 
labors, however, to the improvement of teachers as well as schools, and 
his efforts were continued by Trotzendorf, Sturm, Neander, and various 
others, who established the first institutions known as Normal Schools. — 
These good and learned men, though aotuated chiefly by philanthropic 
motives, saw, evidently, also, what many of our modern college dootors 
and men of learning do not seem to perceive, — namely, that the wisest 
systems and widest diffusions of primary instruction, furnish the best 
guaranty for the suooeess and honor of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing; that the cause of the common sohool is the cause of the college and 
the university. Neander was, for forty years, the honored head of the 
University of Ilferdt, and one of the earliest dates whioh I find affixed to 
the opening of Normal Schools, is that of the one established by him in 
that city, in 1570. The first Normal School in France was opened by La 
Salle, at Rheims, in 1581. 

But these Normal Schools of the 16th oentury were not Training Sohools 
properly so called ; they were merely model or pattern sohools, and were 
designed to instruct persons how to teach, not by precept, but by example. 
It also appears that many of the pupils instructed in these sohools after- 
wards engaged in teaching. 

The Normal sohool of the present day, however, though usually having 
connected with it a model school, or sohool of practice, has for its distin- 
guishing feature the giving of special instruction, to pupil-teachers, in the 
science and art of teaching. But inasmuch as those young persons who 
resort to these sohools for this purpose have not usually passed through 
any extended course of previous study, it happens that our existing Nor- 
mal Schools are of a mixed character. The pupil-teacher is still learning 
n their highest stages, those things which he is hereafter to teach, in more 
elementary forms. Suoh, then, is the second, the present stage of the 
Normal ; but which needs for its completion a third phase, which I wil 
hereafter describe. 

The first Normal sohool, of the ordinary existing type, was established 
by the Philanthropist Fbankk, at Halle, early in the 18th century, or more 
than 100 years after the founding of the first Model Schools, by Neander 
and others, and about 150 years ago. The School at Halle has been fol- 
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lowed by many others in Germany, until there are now in that country in- 
cluding Prussia, not less than one hundred and twenty-five. 

By a singular coincidence, the first Training School for teachers in 
France, was established at Rheims in 1794; but after an interval of more 
than 200 years from the opening of the model school in the same town by 
La Salle. It is also a noticeable fact that this training school was designed, 
not for ordinary teachers, but for the education of professors for Colleges 
and the higher Seminaries. This was a long stride in advance, and one 
that may furnish us with a valuable hint. The first school in France for 
the training of elementary teachers was opened sixteen years later, at 
Strasburg, and was borrowed, probably, from German example. It is but 
just to observe, however, that the sagacious mind of Bonaparte had per- 
ceived the importance of these institutions, and that they were compre- 
hended in his plans of public eduoation. At the present time, the number 
of Normal schools in France is about one hundred. Switzerland, long 
noted for her enlightened interest in public education, has, in efficient op- 
eration, not less than thirteen Normal Schools. Holland, Sweden, and 
Denmark also have similar institutions. Their introduction into England 
took place in 1805. There are now in the British Islands upwards of forty. 
No enlightened oonntry of Europe, indeed, is without them. The Normal 
School is there regarded as an indispensable part of every effioient system 
of education. There are in Europe, at this time, about three hundred 
such schools. Even despotic Russia, which had scaroely emerged from 
barbarism when Shakspeare and Milton wrote, has taken far more deoided 
steps than we yet have done, to provide her schools with suitable teachers. 

In this country, Normal Schools are of a much more recent establish- 
ment than in Europe, and are much lass widely diffused. As Massachu- 
setts was the first among our States to provide common schools for her 
children, so she was the first to institute measures to provide her schools 
with competent teachers. The first Normal School on this continent was 
opened at Lexington, Mass., in 1839; and that enlightened State has now 
four such schools, two of them being for females only. New York fol- 
lowed Massachusetts, and established a Normal School at Albany in 1844 ; 
Connecticut one at New Britain in 1850 ; Michigan one at Ypailanti in 
1858 ; Rhode Island one at Providence in 1854 ; New Jersey one in 1855 ; 
Kentucky one in 1856, and Illinois one in 1857 ; and other States are 
taking preliminary steps in the same direotion. As yet, however, the 
number of such institutions is totally inadequate to the wants of the 
schools. The amount of provision needed to supply their wants will be 
noticed in another place. It should not be forgotten, in this connection, 
that several of our large cities have moved in this matter. Philadelphia 
in particular, whose system of publio eduoation is very effioient, has, long 
8 ince, made good provisions for the instruction of her teachers. 

The British Provinces to the north of us are also awake to the impor- 
tance of Normal Schools. One of the best schools of the kind on the 
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continent is to be found at Toronto, in Canada West, and was established 
in 1847. Two experimental training sohools were opened in New Bruns- 
wick in 184$, and united in one permanent institution in I860. There is 
a similar school in Canada East, and of quite recent establishment, in 
Prince Edward's Island. Indeed, British America, in proportion to her 
population, is better supplied with Normal Sohools than our own States. 

Thus far I have noticed only those sohools which have been founded as 
State or public institutions, and by the aid, wholly or in part, of appropri- 
ations of public money. In some instances, as in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, private munifioence and local liberality have rendered further as- 
sistance. In Ohio we have examples of a different kind. Two Normal 
Sohools have been opened there under the patronage and control of the 
State Teaohers' Association ; and one of them, the McNeely School, by 
the aid, in party of the munificence of the gentleman whose name it bears. 
Pennsylvania has provided, by legislative endowment, for a magnificent 
system of twelve Normal Schools, the State being divided into twelve Nor- 
mal Districts for that purpose. The success of the plan depends, however, 
for its realization, upon the enlisting of private enterprise and local liber- 
ality. Thus far the plan promises well. Several schools are understood to 
be nearly ready for recognition as State Institutions. 

The whole number of Normal Schools in the United States is about 
twenty; and these exhibit no great variety in their internal organization, 
and no radical difference from those of Europe, It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that, in establishing Normal Sohools in our own State, we can profit- 
ably .depart very widely from plans whioh are based upon an experience 
of a hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, the wise builder conforms his 
structure somewhat to the cironmstanoes in which he is placed ; and in re- 
constructing and enlarging our Common School System, in this as in other 
respects, it will be well for us to be governed by the same rule. 

One of the most obvious defeots in the practical results of our sohools is 
that they do not furnish any adequate amount or course of discipline and 
instruction for our youth. There are exceptions, indeed, in some of our 
cities and villages ; but we need everywhere, and accessible to all our, 
youth, not only such schools as impart the primary elements of learning, 
but those which carry the pupil forward at last to the point where pro- 
fessional education begins ; sohools where they shall come in contact with 
the awakening influences of science, and, above all, where they shall re- 
ceive such a training as shall fit them, in some degree, with the blessing 
of heaven, to comprehend and fulfil the duties of after life. A plan for 
the general introduction of such schools has been submitted by a commit* 
whioh has just reported to this body. 

But these sohools must be supplied with high-trained and well trained, 
Christian, gentlemanly teaohers; teaohers who shall occupy a position, 
second only to that of the teaohers of religion ; and far more honorable 
than that of those so called religions teaohers who desoend from the dig- 
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nity and sacred functions of their place to dabble in the dirty and turbid 
pool of partizan politics. 

Now, to furnish such teachers we need a Formal Sohool of a corres- 
pondingly high character ; a sohool that should be founded and munifi- 
cently endowed by the State. We need suoh a school far more than we 
need more expanded halls at tne Capital of the State, where venal legisla- 
tors and corrupt voters may succumb to bribery, and destroy the credit 
and prosperity of the Common wealth. We need suoh teachers that they 
may impress upon the young the conviction that moral integrity is infi- 
nitely more important than intellectual greatness or worldly success ; and 
that they may aid in forming the minds of our future legislators and ^ru- 
lers to manliness and virtue. 

liven for the present supply of our principal teachers, we are obliged in 
some measure, to look abroad ; and we ought at once to have in training 
our own young men and women, who have the gift and call of the teacher, 
to supply the greatly increased demand for superior teaohers that will 
arise during the next few years. 

It may be said, indeed, that we should improve the more elementary 
features of our schools before we attempt to establish an extensive system 
of high schools. To this it may be replied, that a majority of our youth 
now go from home, or resort to private schools for those advantages which 
the publio schools do not generally afford ; and that a still larger number 
are repressed in intellectual and moral development, because they soon go 
as far as their teacher can go with them, and have no higher advantages 
at their command. Moreover, there is needed precisely this agency in 
connection with a proper corps of school officers throughout the State, to 
develope and form a proper sohool sentiment, or what the Germans oall 
41 school-obligation," and to effect the needed improvements in the primary 
schools. It may be true, in a certain sense, as remarked by the present 
Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, that our oommon 
schools are, in the long run, what the people choose to make them ; but 
at the same time, a great reflex influence is produced by enlightened school 
officers and teachers. 

But the schools whioh we have exhibit many defects. With a few ex- 
ceptions, in our larger towns, pupils of all ages and degrees of advance- 
ment are instructed by one and the same teaoher ; and these teachers, in 
a majority of cases, are but poorly qualified for the duties which they un- 
dertake to discharge. 

The general introduction of high schools would have an immediate in 
fiuence in remedying these defects. First, it would, in some degree, grade 
the schools. The advanced pupils of all the local districts being colleoted 
in a central high school, the younger pupils would be left by themselves- 
It may be held that the progress of enlightenment would at the same time 
abolish our apologies for school-houses, increase the size and diminish the 
number of the local districts, and divide the schools into two departments 
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in separate rooms, under different teachers. These schools should uni- 
formly be taught by females ; not because it might be possible to procure 
their services for less money, but because they are best fitted to be the 
instructors of children.* 

The central High School should also, in a certain sense, be a 
Normal School for the town. At proper intervals the looal teachers should 
assemble under the principal teacher for mutual instruction and sympathy 
while the smaller children of the neighborhood, gathered in primary and 
secondary departments, in the high-sohool edifice, should, at all times, con- 
stitute a model school for the guidance of the other schools in the town . 
Under a system like this the desire to teach would be more readily awa- 
kened, and an aptitude for the calling more readily discovered, among the 
pupils themselves. This desire should be encouraged ; especially, by al- 
lowing such pupils, as advanced members of the high school, to join the 
teachers' class of the town. 

But all this, though it would greatly improve both the schools and their 
teachers, would not accomplish all that is necessary. The teachers of our 
primary schools should be well trained for their work. No mistake oan 
be greater than to suppose that a person who has just ceased to be a child, 
who has mastered but the elements of learning, and gained no experience 
in the world, is fitted to teach a primary sohool. Suoh a person may use- 
fully aid the child, indeed, in learning to read and write ; but to impart 
even the elements of learning properly, requires wisdom and experience ; 
and when we reflect that this is the least part of the teacher's office ; that 
the discipline of mind and heart which the child receives, is the impor- 
tant consideration ; that the moral influence and example of the teacher, 
for good or evil, is almost indelible ; we shall, readily admit that it js of 
the utmost consequence into whose hands we consign our children, and 
cannot but feel that she who is daily to supply the place of parent to the 
gathered lambs of many a domestic flock, should be possessed of rare 
gifts, and well trained for her place. 

It is not necessary, however, that this olass of teachers should possess 
the same order and degree of scientific attainments, or even strictly pro- 
fessional acquirements, as those in higher schools. He who is to fabricate 
the delicate watch spring, or surgeon's instrument, although he may re- 
quire peculiar firmness of muscle, and steadiness of nerve, does not, there- 
fore, require to have learned, also, how to forge anchors, or to oonstruot a 

♦The reader is referred to Mr. Palmer's Prize Essay on the subjeot of Central 
High Schools, and to the plans recommended by Mr. Masts and Mr. Barnard. Quo- 
tations from these documents will be found in first annual Report of the first State 
Superintendent, Hon. B, Boot. 
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steam engine. I do not intend to imply that primary school teachers 
should not be highly educated, but that they do not absolutely require a 
knowledge of all science, or of all the details of teaching branches beyond 
their sphere. But were it otherwise, it is in vain to expect that teachers 
of the highest qualifications in these respects can be obtained for anything 
like the compensation offered, or likely to be paid, for years to come, in 
our primary district schools. 

We need, therefore, training schools for our primary teachers. One 
Institution in the State will suffice to supply, for years to come, the high- 
trained permanent teachers needed in our higher schools ; but one Insti- 
tution can never supply onr primary schools. Many hundreds of new 
teachers annually enter the field, and the number is constantly increasing 
with the population of our State. This rapid accession of new recruits 
among the female teachers is explained by the fact that after an average 
service of perhaps five years, marriage introduces them to the sacred du- 
ties of domestic life ; while our male teachers, in the rural districts, gen- 
erally take up the business only as a temporary employment. It is not 
to be expected, in the nature of things, that this class of teachers should 
bestow as great an amout of time and expense upon personal education as 
those who design to become permanent teaohers. Still, there is a large 
class, especially of female teachers, who would gladly improve their quali- 
fications; and increased interest in education, and that advance of loom- 
pensation, which sohool«improvement always brings about, would increase 
the desire and effort of teaohers to improve. 

We need, therefore, as a part of an improved school system, a series of 
Normal Schools to accommodate this class of teachers ; schools of the 
same mixed character as those already established in other States. We 
need, not one or two, but several such schools. In those parts of Europe 
where Normal schools are most fully developed, as in Prussia, Hanover, 
and Switzerland, there is one suoh sohool to about every 250,000 inhabit- 
ants. But, in those countries, teaching is far more a permanent profession 
than with us, and the supply of qualified teachers is equal to the demand. 
But, with us, one school for every 100,000 inhabitants would no more than 
meet our wants. On this basis we need at once at least six schools for 
teachers in Wisconsin, aside from an institution of a higher order for the 
State at large. 

How shall these schools be provided ? We oan scarcely expect that the 
State will very soon create them ; but from the examples furnished in 
other quarters, we may, perhaps hope that local liberality and private en- 
terprise oan be enlisted in behalf of this work. And why may we not 
imitate the example of Pennsylvania, and after dividing the State into a 
suitable number of Normal School Districts! invite this liberality and en- 
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terprise, in oonneotion with a moderate State patronage, and nnder suita- 
ble legislative oontrol f Let a general law authorize the formation of cor- 
porations for this purpose, or the assumption of the Normal oharaoter by 
schools, suitably located, now in being. 

We have an approximation toward this plan already. We have provis- 
ions for Normal departments in institutions already existing, and the State 
gives certain aid and encouragement, or certain conditions. It is not to be 
concealed, however, that the law, as it now stands, opens a door to cupid- 
ity. What we want is not a Normal School law so loose as to induce 
every college, and academy, and high sohool in the State to seek, and so 
loosely interpreted as to enable them to gain a portion of the sohool fond, 
without rendering an equivalent service in return ; but we want a half- 
dozen or more institutions that shall, in some just and honest sense of the 
term, be Teachers 1 Seminaries ; sohools, the leading feature of which shall 
be the Normal feature ; the leading object of whioh shall be to prepare 
young persons for the school room ; while atthe same time they shall fur- 
nish sound and wholesome aoademio instruction.* 

Suoh sohools can be called into existenoe by the joint action of teachers 
and the friends of education, and suoh moderate aid from the State as will 
simply put suoh sohools on a par with other sohools that have an endow- 
ment. It is better tor the Normal pupil to pay a moderate price for his 
advantages than to receive them gratuitously ; but, at the same time, let 
publio aid and private munificenoe make those advantages of the most 
thorough and effioient oharaoter. 

It may be thought that suoh schools — Normal Academies they may be 
called — would interfere with ordinary academies. I meet this objection 
by simply taking the ground that Normal Academies, besides subserving 
this primary end, would better answer the purposes of ordinary acade- 
mies than those institutions do themselves. One great defect of our com- 
mon seminaries is, that they impart a kind of soiolism, instead of true 
science. There is no sufficiently definite and practical object sought to be 
accomplished. If in all the instruction given in schools, the object kept 
in view was, not only to impart knowledge, but to show, also, how to im- 
part that knowledge in turn, the instruction would be far more praotioal 
and fruitful than it now is. And this is all important; for knowledge, 
like money, is of little use except as it is put in circulation. I do not by 
any means, however, subscribe to the utilitarian notion of the age, that no 

* It would seem to an intelligent observer of educational matters that the experi- 
ment of endeavoring to obtain a supply of teachers from Aoademio Institutions found- 
ed for entirely different purposes, by paying them money to form a " Normal Depart 
ment," or Teachers' Glass, has been too effectually tried, and too decidedly condemned 
in the State of New York and elsewhere, to warrant its repetition in Wisconsin. 
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acquisition is valuable unless it can be put to a direct and obvious nse 
which decries the classics, because men are not expected w j talk in Greek 
and Latin ; bat what I mean is, that man, being a social creature, one end 
of a proper education, is to cultivate the power of expression. What a man 
learns he should know to communicate to others. Without this power 
imparted, the discipline of the school and college is too much like the ef- 
fort of a certain youth to acquire the art of swimming by sprawling him- 
self upon a table and imitating the motions of a frog in a basin of water, 
but never venturing into the element himself. 

Another reason for establishing Normal Academies, is furnished in the 
fact that a large proportion of the pupils who resort to our common acad- 
emies and seminaries, especially young women, do so with the expectation 
of teaohing, and with the purpose of qualifying themselves for that work. 
Let this expectation be met. Let discrimination and experiment sift out 
those who really have the teacher's gift, and let them receive the more 
technical instruction needed for their vocation ; but, at the same time, let 
all wbo will enjoy that definite and peculiar instruction which is found, 
and found only, in the Normal School ; or, at least, which none but those 
who teach according to the true normal idea, ever impart. 

Whoever has bestowed reflection upon the subject will have noticed that , 
other things being equal, those persons are most successful [and useful in 
the various professions and duties of life who have been successful and ac- 
ceptable school teachers. The reason of this is obvious. Both the theory 
and the practice of the teacher's vocation is useful for all after life. It is 
no objection, therefore, to a school, even for ordinary purposes, but, on 
the contrary, a deoided recommendation that it is technically a Nobmal 
School. 

I am not alone in this opinion. Mr. Kyesson, long the able head of the 
School Department of Canada West, says, in his last report, in reply to the 
complaint that teachers educated at the NormalJSchool do not always con- 
tinue to teach, " In whatever position or relation of life a Normal teacher 
may be placed, his or her training at the Normal School cannot fail to con- 
tribute to their usefulness." Mr. Hicxok, the State Superintends^ of 
Pennsylvania, in reply to an inquiry as to his views on this point, says, in 
a letter this hour received : " I regard it [a Normal course] as decidedly 
better, even for those not designing to teach, than the ordinary course 
furnished in an Academy. There can be no doubt of this if training, as 
well as the acquisition of knowledge, be regarded as indispensable to a 
tine and liberal education ; and if as Dr. Mason once remarked, the ob- 
ject is to make the mind of the pupil u a fountain instead of a receiver.' 9 
The general and by no means ill-founded complaint against the u educa- 
tion " of the present day is, that it is crude, superficial, and not readily 
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available in practioal life. True normal instruction will produce essen- 
tially different frnits for all purposes. 

Normal School teachers I find incline to similar opinions. Mr. J. P. 
"Wicker-sham, Principal of the Lancaster County (Pa.) Normal institute, in 
a letter to me, says : " I have for some time been drifting towards the con- 
clusion that the course of instruction found best for the latter [teachers] 
cannot but be advantageous to the former [ordinary pupils]. Besides, it 
is an important principle, applicable here, that'one of the best ways to learn 
a thing well is to learn how to teach it? Prof. F. A. Allen, of the West- 
chester, [Pa.] Normal School, also says : " The academio course of instruc- 
tion in a Normal School is far preferable to that in any other institution. 
This opinion is founded upon experience of my own. If all study were 
pursued as if it were to be taught, it would be far better understood." 
These views are corroborated by the best practical teachers with whom I 
have conversed. In Prussia no person is admitted as a candidate for the 
sacred ministry who has not attended at least a six months 7 course of leo- 
ture and exercises on " Pedagogy," or school-teaching. 

It would be a great benefit, then, not only to publio education, but in 
every way, if we had a dozen Normal Schools scattered through the State. 
They would soon become, not only the most useful, but the most popular 
and most frequented academio institutions whioh we have among us. 

But the formation of such schools must be a work of time. It is desir- 
able, therefore, to set on foot some agency that will immediately bring the 
whole mass of our teachers in contact with the means of improvement ; 
and there seems to be no more possible way of doing this than by the crea- 
tion of the office of County Superintendent of Schools, and provision for a 
system of annual, or semi-annual Normal Institutes, to be held in each 
county, or other Superintendent District, and under the direction of the 
proper Superintendent. It may be doubtful how goon the Legislature can 
be induced to grant endowments for normal] schools ; but they can hardly 
refuse to grant at once a moderate allowance for teachers' institutes, and 
inasmuch as it will be found very difficult to call at once into the field a 
corps of county superintendents, all of whom, or a majority of whom, will 
be competent to give all needful instruction in these institutes, therefore, 
if the Legislature will also provide for the appointment of an itinerant 
Normal Faculty, to act in concert with the County Superintendents, the 
chain of agencies, immediate and prospective, for the improvement of our 
teachers, and through them the elevation of the schools would be tolerably 
complete. 

In conclusion, then, it only remains for me to recapitulate the several 
agencies, beginning with the most humble and most feasible, whioh go to 
make up a practicable and needful flan of nobmal instbuotion. 
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1st Model instruction in a model school connected with the high sohool 
of each town, or other high school district, together with suitable encour- 
agement to pupils who aspire to become teachers. 

2d. Efforts at self-improvement, in Town Associations of Teachers, 
assembling weekly at the central sohool, under the direction of the Princi- 
pal of the High Sohool. 

8d. Semi-annual Institutes, held under the direction of the County Su- 
perintendent, aad aided by the State. 

4th. An Itinerant Normal Faculty, who, in conjunction with the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, shall give instruction in the Institutes. 

5th. Normal Academies, furnishing a thorough academio or disciplin- 
ary course of instruction, but aiming especially to impart both the general 
and technical ability to teach. 

6th. A Normal Sohool of a high order, as a State Institution, and form- 
ing one of the several schools that make up a complete university. 



AMERICAN NORMAL SOHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association originated in a Convention held in New York city, 
August 80th, 1855, and annual meetings have since been held at Spring- 
field in 1856, and at Albany in 1857. The last meeting was at Norwich, 
Conn., August 18th and 19th, during the session of the American Institute 
of Instruction. A Constitution, prepared by a Committee appointed a 
year previous, was presented by Prof. Alpheus Crosby, and was adopted, 
with some modifications. 

After a free discussion, the Association was fully organized, and meas- 
ures were initiated which, it is believed, will secure its permanence and 
efficiency. The importance of such an Association was forcibly urged by 
the President, ¥m. F. Phelps, of Trenton, N. J., J. W. Buckley, of New 
York, Prof. Alpheus Crosby, Geo. N. Bigelow, and J. W. Dickinson, of 
Mass., Prof. N. W. Camp, of Coon., Richard Edwards, of St. Louis, and 
others. 

The Normal School system [is still new in this country. It is not yet 
quite twenty years since the oldest Normal School in America (that now 
at Framingham, Mass.) was established. Their number has multiplied 
very rapidly within a few years, and no former year has witnessed the. 
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foundation of so many of these important institutions as the last year* 
They are no longer an experiment In Massachusetts, where they have 
been most thoroughly tested, and where time has developed their results 
most fully, they have been steadily advancing in public confidence, as the 
people have become more praotically acquainted with the actual working 
of the system, and its infiuenoe upon the publio schools. Among other in- 
dications of this growing sentiment may be mentioned the fact that the 
aggregate attendance in the four Normal Schools of Massachusetts, is now 
greater than at any former period. 

The Normal School is now regarded, widely through the country, as in- 
dispensable to every complete system of publio instruction. They are al- 
ready established in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, and in the cities of Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Newark, St 
Louis, New . Orleans, and others. The next Legislature of Missouri will 
probably establish a Normal School, and measures are in progress which 
promise similar results at an early day in other States. 

In view of the recent origin and rapid increase of bur Normal Schools, 
and the consequent want of a mature personal experience in their manage- 
ment, it is essential to their highest efficiency that their instructors should 
maintain an association for professional improvement. 

Many fundamental points in reference to the distinctive character and 
specific aim of the Normal School, the methods of instruction, the terms 
of admission, the length of the prescribed oourse of study, the prominenoe 
given to the theory and art of teaching, etc., demand investigation. A 
comparison of viewB on these and other equally important questions, bring- 
ing together the results of the varied experience of those actually in the 
work in different parts of the oountry, where different methods are adopt- 
ed, can not but render a valuable service to the cause of Normal School 
Instruction. 

The next meeting of the Association will occupy two days, and will be 
held in July next, at Trenton, New Jersey. The exercises will consist of 
lectures, essays, and discussions. 

By order of the Association. 

Saxosvtllb, Mass., 1858. B. G. Nobxhbup, Secretary. 



Keep Bust. — There is nothing like keeping busy, if yon would avoid 
that most terrible of all fiends, Ennui. The Count de Caylus, a French 
nobleman, who might have been wholly idle, took to engraving gems, and 
when asked his reason, answered, " I engrave, that I may not hang my. 
aelf." 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

It is gratifying to the Board of Regents of Normal Sobools of the State 
to be able to say that the Board were so fortunate as to secure the attend- 
ance of the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn,, at their meeting on the 5th 
inst. A resolution was unanimously passed at this meeting tendering to 
Mr. Barnard the office of agent of the Board in preparing and carrying out 
a complete and thorough system of Normal instruction, in all of its branches 
and departments, so as to reach, by its direct influence, every school dis- 
trict in the State. Mr. Barnard has not yet accepted the position, al- 
though the Board have strong hopes that he may be induced to do so. He 
has, however, consented to prepare a system or plan of operations for the 
Board, and for this special work we know of no other man so thoroughly 
and eminently qualified. 

If Mr. Barnard should finally be induced to make our State his home, 
and devote his energies to the cause of general education, Wisconsin may 
look forward with confidence to a day not distant, when she shall stand in 
the front rank in all that pertains to an enlarged, sound, thorough and 
universal system of education. Under the liberal patronage of our Leg- 
islature, and guided by such a man as Mr. Barnard, this result can not 
fail to follow. 

Provision was made at this meeting for visiting the Institutions, mak- 
ing application for a participation in the Normal Fund, and a resolution 
Was also passed requesting all such Institutions to notify the Secretary of 
this Board of their intentions prior to tne 20th day of November next. 
We hope to be able soon to announce the acceptance by Mr. Barnard of 
the important office to which he has been elected by this Bo.a-d. 

Madibov, October \\th. 1868. J. T. CLARK, Secretary. 



A Slandeb Refuted. — A clergyman was charged with having violently 
dragged his wife from a revival meeting, and compelled her to go home 
with him. The clergyman let the story travel along until he had a fair 
opportunity to give it a broaddde. Upon being charged with the offense 
he replied as follows : 

" In the first place, I have never attempted to influence my wife in her 
views, nor a ohoioe of a meeting. Secondly— my wife has never attend- 
ed any of the revival meetings in Lowell. In the third place— I have 
never attended any of the meetings for any purpose whatever. To eon* 
olode— neitner my wife nor myself have any inclination to go to these 
meetings. Finally — I never had a wife/' 
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OPINIONS. ETC.. FROM THIS OFFICE OP THE STATS SUPBRINTUNDENT 
(Continued from the October Number,) 

Q. Have the District Board a right to examine a teaoher f 

A. A District Board has the right to make an examination by them a 
pre-requidte for obtaining their schools ; but they have no power to legal- 
ly examine teachers. If they insist on snoh an examination, a good teacher 
will cheerfully oomply. 

Q. Can a teacher make a contract conditional upon his receiving a cer- 
tificate? 

A. No contract is binding upon a district made with an unqualified 
teaoher, as the law expressly declares that none but qualified teachers shall 
be employed. If, however, the district employ such a teaoher, and he se- 
cures a certificate before he begins school, the contract will be binding 
upon the district, if they allow him to go on with his duties. 

Q. In a high school, acting under a special law, supposing the prinol; 
pal to be a qualified teacher, and supposing he hires his assistant teachers, 
the Board contracting to pay him so much for teaching the entire school, 
is it necessary that the assistants thus employed be qualified according to 
the usual manner? 

A. The law looks to who teache$ the school, not to who pays th&m; so 
that all teachers employed must be qualified, and there is no possible way 
of evading it. All assistants, then, however hired or paid, must be quali- 
fied. 

Q. If the Town Superintendent annuls the certificate of a teacher, is 
his contract with the district binding? 

A. It is not— the contract pro-supposing the teaoher to have a certifi- 
cate. If he does not keep himself legally "qualified," the district ia not 
held by its contract. 

AFPOBTIOKMJUftF, ETO. 

Q. If a district be divided before the apportionment is made, can the 
new district, or the part attached to another district, share the money ap„ 
portioned to the old district? 

A. If any district be divided after the annual report and before the 
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apportionment is made, the 1 new district, or the district receiving any por- 
tion of the old district, is entitled to its proper share of the school money! 
so that the apportionment shall be equal in all the districts. 

Q. Is a distriot entitled to count until September 10th, in order to 
make out three months school? 

A, The law is, that districts, to be entitled to public money, must have 
had a school for three months during the year ending at the date of the 
report) *.*., September 1st 

Q. If it can be proved that the report of the District Clerk was made 
in due season, and unaccountably lost before it reached the Town Superin- 
tendent, would not the district be entitled to public money? 

A. It would not; as the apportionment is entirely based upon reports 
and as all the money is apportioned so that no mistakes can be rectified, 
If the Town Superintendent should apportion money to any suoh district, 
he would be liable on his bond. 

Q. In making the apportionment, can the Town Superintendent alter 
the reports of Distriot Clerks, if he knows' them to be erroneous ? 

A. He can not, as he is not supposed, in law, to know any thing about 
the districts except through the reports of the Clerks. The reports must 
be his guide, and if they are incorrect, the blame rests upon the Clerks; 
and if they are wilfully false, the law prescribes the penalty. 

Q. If moneys are uncalled for, what shall the Town Superintendent do 
with them? 

x A, Keep them until the next apportionment, and add them to the 
whole amount to be apportioned. 

Q. In case a town raises a special school tajc (not the tax levied by the 
County Board) shall the Town Superintendent apportion it according to 
the number of scholars ? 

A. The .money received from the State, and the amount required by 
Jaw to be raised by the towns in order to obtain this public money, is to 
be apportioned according to the number of scholars in each district ; but 
any other taxes raised are to be apportioned according to the assessment 
of each district 

Q. In case a distriot uses tne public money for other purposes than 
hiring qualified teachers, or uses some of it thus, will they forfeit their ap- 
portionment if they have paid their .teachers from other funds? 

A. The law reads, " BTo moneys shall be apportioned to any district or 
part of a distriot, unless it shall appear by the report thereof, * * * * 
that ail school moneys received during that year from the School Fond 
have been applied to the payment of the wages of such teacher.' 1 The ob. 
eot of the law is to«guard the School Fund by devoting it to one especial 
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purpose, and any diversion of the Fund will be sufficient cause for with- 
holding it in future. Still this most be taken with some allowance; aa» 
for instance, if a distrkt does not divert the funds, nor quite exhaust them 
in the payment of the teacher, it would not forfeit their share in the next 
apportionment. Still, it is best to pat a striot construction upon the law 
in all oases. 

Q. In ease a District Clerk, by mistake, makes an erroneous report, how- 
oan it be corrected! 

A. The proper way is to refund the money to the State Treasurer, ac- 
companied by a statement of the case. 

Q. How mnoh has the County Treasurer a right to deduot from the ap- 
portionment for fees ? 

A. Two per cent. \% however, the Supervisors fix a less rate, the fees 
will be less. The maximum, however, is two per cent 

DISTRICT OFFIOKBS— >POWXBS AND DUTIES. 

Q. How shall the Board pay for repairs of the school-house ? 

A. They oan pay it themselves, and wait for the district to pay them, 
which they will be obliged to do, or arrange the matter in any manner sat- 
isfactorily. 

Q. How shall the Town Superintendent know whether the person 
claiming to be District Treasurer, is really suoh officer? 

A. It would be advisable for the Clerk of each district to report the 
names of all officers elected to the Town Superintendent The Superin- 
tendent oan take any means he sees fit to identify the officers* 

Q. If the other members of the Board forbid the Town Superintendent 
to pay the money to the Treasurer, is he to be guided by suoh action? 

A. The Board have no right or authority to give suoh direction.. If 
the Treasurer is properly qualified, he must apply for and receive the ap- 
portionment 

Q. Is a contract made by the Clerk, and endorsed by the Director, 
binding if made with the wife of one of the parties? 

A. Certainly. The husband is unknown in an officer of a corporation. 
Still, in suoh a ease, to avoid difficulty, it would be well to secure the en- 
dorsement of the entire Board. 

Q. Oan the District Board delegate authority to hire teachers to an- 
other party? 

A. They can not A private individual may grant a power of an at- 
torney, but an officer of a corporation can not delegate his official author- 
ity. 

Q. Can a District Board hire teaohers beyond their own term of office t 

A. A Distriot Board is a corporation, and like any other corporation, 
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can bind their successors in offioe by any contraot within the provisions of 
law, which they may see fit to make. Such a contraot would not be bind* 
nig unless the district subsequently ratified it, if it was for a longer period 
than the vote of the district authorises. 

Q. Can the District Board locate a school-house ? 

A. This matter belongs exclusively to the district, and should be de- 
cided by a vote by ayes and noes, and entered at length upon the records, 

Q. Oan a clerk report children from contiguous undistrioted territory t 

A, He can not, as children in undistrioted territory are not entitled to 
public money. 

Q. If five legal voters sign a call for a special meeting, is it obligatory 
upon the Clerk to call the meeting if he considers the meeting to be called 
for an illegal purpose t 

A. The Clerk has no discretion in the matter, nor is it his province to 
decide upon matters to be brought before the district. He must call the 
meeting whenever requested by five legal voters. 

Q. Oan the Town Superintendent alter a district at any time within 
two years without following the forms of law, basing his action on the 
law which says that a district shall be legally organized after two years? 

A. A district is fully organized when it has elected officers, and begun 
to live, and when thus organized, it must be treated in all respects like 
any other district. 

Q. Supposing a district is altered July 1st, to take effect in three 
months, how shall the report be made out— of the district as divided or- 
not? 

A. Make the report as though no action had been had— in other words, 
report, districts as they are at the time of the date of the report. 

Q. If the Treasurer does not execute his bond, but fullfils the duties of 
his office, what must be done ? 

A. Have him file his bond immediately, or else declare his offioe vacant. 
Legally a Treasurer can not file his bond after ten days have expired since 
his election, but in cases where he has satisfactorily discharged his duties, 
it might be well to allow him to file his bond, and appointment either by 
the Board or by the Town Superintendent at the same time. 

ALTERATION AND FORMATION 07 DISTRICTS. 

Q. Ha district is formed, such formation to take effect in three months, 
when should the first meeting be called ? 

A. Not until their organization takes effect. Any action before the 
order takes effect, would be illegal and void. 

Q. In case a district is run through by a town [line, upon the forma- 
tion of a new town, how is it to be managed? 
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A. In such oases the Town Superintendents of their respective towns 
can either at onoe redistriot the territory, or suffer it to be a joint district 
subject to the same supervision as other joint dlstriots. 

Q. Oan territory be added to a joint distriot without the oonaent of al* 
Town Superintendents oonoerned ? 

A. It can not, as it amounts to an alteration. 

BBPOBtB. 

Q. How are Distriot Clerks to obtain the financial statement required 
to be made in their report, as the Treasurer does not make his report Until 
two weeks later? 

A. The Treasurer should always keep the finances of the distriot in a 
condition to be at once seen. He should keep the books with oare, so 
that by a few minutes inspeotion the Clerk could asoertain the condition 
of the distriot at the time of making his report. In no case should the fig- 
ures be taken from the Treasurer's report of the previous year. 

Compiled from the records at the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
AwiiUmt State Superintendent, 



SCHOOL CLAWS- 

NOTICE TO DISTRIOT CLERKS AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Town Superintendents, if they have not already been supplied, will ap- 
ply to their respective Clerks of the Board of Supervisors for their neces- 
sary supply of School Laws; and the District Clerks will apply to their 
respective Town Saperintendents. 

LYMAN 0. DRAPER, 

SupU of Public Instruction. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

The Mouftuns ato the Ooban.— I have lived by the sea-shore, and 
by the mountains. No, I am not going to say which la best. The one 
where your place is is the place for yon. But this difference there is : yon 
can domesticate mountains, bat the sea is /era nature*. Yon may have a 
hot, or know the owner of one, on the mountain-side ; you see a light 
half way up its ascent in the evening, and you know there is a home, 
and you might share it You have noted oertain trees, perhaps ; you 
know the particular zone where the hemlocks look so black in October, 
when the maples and beeches have faded. All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themselves in the medallions that hang round the walls 
of your memory's chamber. The sea remembers nothing ; it is feline. It 
licks your feet — its huge flanks purr very pleasantly for you ; but it will 
crack your bones, and eat you, for all that, and wipe the orimson from 
its jaws as if nothing had happened. The mountains give their lost chil- 
dren berries and water, the sea mocks their thirst and lets them die. The 
mountains have a grand, stupid, loveable tranquility; the sea has a fasoin- 
atlng, treacherous intelligence. The mountains lie about like huge rumin- 
ants, their broad backs awful to look upon, but safe to handle ; the sea 
smooths its silver scales until you can not see their joints— but their shin- 
ing is that of a snake's belly after all. In deeper suggestiveness I find as 
great a difference. The mountains dwarf mankind and foreshorten the 
prooession of its long generations. The sea drowns out humanity and 
time ; it has no sympathy with either, for it belongs to eternity, and of 
that it sings its monotonous song forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by the sea-shore. I should love 
to gaze out on the wild feline element from a front window of my own, 
Just as I should love to look on a caged panther, and see it stretch its shin- 
ing length, and then curl over and lap its smooth sides, and by-and-by be- 
gin to lash itself into rage and show its white teeth and spring at its bars, 
and howl the cry of its mad, but, to me, harmless fury. And then— to 
look at it with that inward eye— who does not love to shuffle off time and 
its conoerns at intervals — to forget who is President and who is Governor, 
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what race he belongs to, what language he speaks, which golden-headed 
nail of the firmament his particular planetary system is hung upon, and 
listen to the great liquid metronome as it heats solemn measure, steadily 
swinging when the solo or duet of human life begun, and to swing just as 
steadily after the human chorus has died out, and man is a fossil on its 
shores* 

Nature.— I know don't anything sweeter than this leaking in of Nature 
through all the cracks in the walls and floors of cities. You heap up a 
million tons of hewen rooks on a square mile or two of earth which was 
green once. The trees look down from the hill-sides and ask each other, 
as they stand on tip-toe— " What are these people about?" And the small 
herbs at their feet look up and whisper back—" We will go and bee.' 9 So 
the small herbs paok themselves up in the least possible bundles, and 
wait until the wind steals to them at night and whispers— " Oome with 
me." Then they go softly with it into the great oily— one to a cleft in 
the pavement, one to a spout on the roof, one to a seam in the marbles 
over a rich gentleman's bones, and one to the grave without a stone,Jwhere 
nothing but a man is buried— and there they grow, looking down on the 
generations of men from mouldy roofs, looking up from between the less* 
trodden pavements, looking out through iron cemetery-railings. Listen 
to them, when there is only a light breath stirring, and you will hear 
them saying to each other— "Wait awhile!" The words run along the 
telegraph of those narrow green lines that border the roads leading from 
the city, until they reach the slope of the hills, and the trees repeat in low 
murmurs to each other—" Wait awhile!" By-and-by the flow of life In 
the streets ebbs, and the old leafy inhabitants— the smaller tribes always 
in front — saunter in, one by one, very careless seemingly, but very tenaci- 
ous, until they swarm so that the great stones gape from each other with 
the crowding of their roots, and the feldspar begins to be pioked out of the 
granite to find foem food. At last the trees take up their solemn line of 
march, and never rest until they have encamped in the market-place. 
Wait long enough and you will find an old doting oak hugging a huge 
worn block in its yellow underground arms ; that was the corner-stone of 
the State-House. Oh, so patient she is, this imperturbable Nature ! 

The ScHooLMiflTBEss. — The schoolmistress had tried life, too. Onoe in 
a while one meets with a single soul greater than all the living pageant 
that passes before it. As the pale astronomer sits in his study with sunk- 
en eyes and thin fingers, and weighs Uranus or Neptune as in a balance, so 
there are meek, slight women who have weighed all that this planetary 
life can offer, and hold it like a bauble in the palm of their slencfer hands . 
This, was one of them. Fortune had left her, sorrow had baptized her 
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the routine of labor, and the loneliness of almost friendless city life were 
before her. Yet, as I looked upon her tranquil face, gradually regaining a 
cheei fulness that was often sprightly, as she became interested in the vari- 
ous matters we lalked about, and places we visited, I saw that eye and lip 
and every shifting lineament were made for love— unconscious of their 
aweet office as yet, and meeting the cold aspeot of Duty with the natural 
grace whioh were meant for the reward of nothing less than the Great 
Passion.— Atlantic Monthly. 



UNCLE SAM'S SCHOOL. 

A PARODY— FOB THB 80HOOI& 

Or all *he institutions 

In the East or in the West, 
The glorious institution ^ 

Of the school-room is the best. 
There is room for every scholar, 

And our banner is unfurled, 
With a general invitation 

To the people of the world. 

Then come along, come along, make no delay, 
Come from every dwelling, come from every way, 
Bring your slate and books along, don't be a fool, 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to send us all to school 

Come from where the mighty waters 

Of the broad St. Lawrence flow; 
Come from Florida and Kansas, 

Come from Main and Mexico, 
Come and welcome to the school-room, 

From the wide Atlantic shore, 
To the golden region where they heai 

The old Pacific roar. 

Then come along, etc. 

We will read, and spell, and cipher : 

Write and think when thoughts are free; 
And in study, with attention, 
* Carve a noble destiny. 
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Our motto is "Excelsior," 

And with our motives true, 
We will leave the world the wiser 

When we pass our lifetime through. 
Then come along, eta 

Our fathers gave us liberty, 

But little did they dream 
Of the grand result to follow 

In this mighty age of steam. 
With the march of education 

All the world is set on fire, 
And we knit our thoughts together 

With a telegraphic wire. 

Then come along, eta 

While Europe's in commotion— 

Her monarch's in a fret — 
We are teaching them a lesson 

Which they never can forget. 
And this they fast are learning, 

Uncle Sam is not a fool ; 
For the people do the voting, 

And the children go to school. 

Then come along, eta 

The wise in every nation 

Are joining heart and hand, 
To spread a love of Knowledge, 

And of Freedom o'er the land ; 
And Uncle Sam is anxious 

That his children all should be 
Of the wisest and the bravest, 

And most worthy to be free. 

Then come along, eta 

Come join our swelling numbers, 

And advance with us along— 
We will all, in friendly union, 

Sing in wisdom's ways a song. 
Until every land re-echo 

With the free and joyous call, 
Gome ye to the fount of Knowledge— 

There's welcome for you all. 

Then come along, eta — 
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We have received the following solution of Problem No. 1. We want 
an arithmetical solution, one that will be understood by any one acquaint* 
ed with per oentage : 

Solution.— Let a> = the sum required. Then « + |*J — 85 + tVW«+ 
tff-86) -85+^ (s+jfo -86+T& -85)-85) -185+^(811 pre- 
ceding terms) —128+^ (of all terms preceding this) — 121+-^ (all 
preceding terms) —114+1% (all preceding terms) —107=0, which re- 
duced will give 2, 2118a=$909,52, and «= $41 1,50 nearly, being the 
amount the mortgage is worth. 

2 
Solution of Problem No. 8. — Given a?— 8=—^- to find # «. Let «=y% 

then |/s=y. Therefore y"— 8= — . Adding 2 to each side of this eqna- 

o 2 2 

tion wehavey*— ls= — +-2. Now y'— l=(y+l)(y— 1) and— +2= — 

(y+1.) Hence (y+l)(y— 1)=— (y+1.) Dividing by y+1, gives y— 1= 

— . Clearing of fractions y'— y=2. Completing the square and extract- 
ing the root, we find y==2. Hence ^=2 and «=4. t L. Campbell. x 

We have a similar solution from X. Y. Z., who sends ns the following 
problem: 

Problem No. 9.— Given &•+— =2 a/x to find x. 

X 

Problem No. 10.— A vinter has a cask containing 256 gallons of wine, 
worth $1,00 per gallon, out of this he draws 64 gallons, and fills the cask 
with brandy worth 75 cents per gallon. This process being repeated four 
times, required the number of gallons of pure wine remaining in the cask, 
likewise the value per gallon of the mixture. J. B. 

Problem No. 11.— The longest side of a right angled triangle is to the 
shortest side, as 5 to 8, and if it be enclosed by a fence 4 rails high and 2 
pannels to the rod, the number of acres in the enclosure will be just equal 
to the number of rails in the fence ; required the area of the triangle. 

J. B. 
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"We give this month the introduction to the Report on the Revision of the 
School Laws, and the Essay on Normal Schools, read at the meetiog of the State 
Teachers' Association, in August last, and commend them to the careful con- 
sideration of our readers. 

The amended report, or plan of re-organization of our school system, was given 
in the September Number, and presents an outline of such a system as we need 
to secure the best results, and the greatest amount of good from free schools; and 
we trust that another session of the Legislature will not close without something 
being done in the direction of re-organization. 

Every one who has paid any attention to our oommon schools, has been struck 
with the absence of any thing like a systematic arrangement with referenoe to a 
common head or union of effort to. secure the results aimed at by each individual 
school. The State Superintendent is the nominal head of the system, but his 
powers are so limited, and his connection with the schools so slight, that he can 
not exercise any efficient supervision over them. 

The Town Superintendent though brought into more immediate contact with 
the schools, labors under similar disadvantages, and can not do much toward de- 
veloping or perfecting them, even when capable of properly performing the duties 
of his office. When we consider further, that each school is a sort of independent 
republic, entirely disconnected with the others, we readily perceive that there 
must be a great waste of effort in such a neglected, disjointed apology for a sys- 
tem. That we need and must have a better system, one which will comprise 
different grades of schools, be better supervised and more closely united, is ac- 
knowledged by all who have paid any attention to the subject. 

The second great defect, and one which would prevent the complete success of 
any system, is the want of properly qualified teachers. We have been compelled 
by necessity to employ untrained, inexperienced teachers for a majority of our 
schools, and a large share of those who have had considerable experience in teach- 
ing, still cling to the forms and methods in use a quarter of a century back, and 
do not seem to have learned that better and more successful methods are in use. 

Now teaching' is both a science and an art, and should, be studied as well as 
practised by those who wish to be successful in their efforts to develop the youth- 
ful mind. The entire absence of agencies to instruct teachers and fit them for the 
proper performance of their arduous duties, is a noticeable defect of our present 
system, and must be remedied before we shall have efficient prosperous schools. 
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The people of New Lisbon, Juneau Co , at their late annual school meeting, 
Toted to build a new school house the ensuing year, to cost from $1600 to $2000. 

Kenosha.— We learn from the Tribune and Ihkgraph, that there are nearly 100 
pupils in the public schools of the city the present term, and that the number of 
visitors to the schools has largely increased. 

Subscribers —We are indebted to Mr. J. Gk M'Kindley, Principal of the 1th 
Ward High School, Milwaukee, for a list of thirty subscribers, all of them teachers 
in the public schools of that city. During a late visit to Kenosha he presented 
the claims ot the Journal to the teachers of that city and the result is an addition 
of thirteen names to our list. Will not other teachers do likewise ? Remember, 
friends, that the profits of the Journal will not enable us to send out traveling 
agents, and we must rely upon teachers and friends of education for support. 
The times are hard, but every teacher in the State needs the Journal, and can 
afford to pay one dollar for it. Our terms are cash in advance, but any teacher 
who will become responsible for the money, may forward us names at once, and 
send the money any time within three months. 



Freedom, Sauk Co., August, 21rf 1858. 
Editor Journal of Education: 

Sib : — A communication appears in the last Number of your Journal, purport- 
ing to relate to the Schools of Sauk County, which, while unwilling to engage in 
any thing approaching to a public controversy, I feel, from my position, compelled 
to notice I am the more urged to this from the fact that the article in question 
is so loose in its construction as to apply rather to another town than this for 
which it is intended. Your attention has already been called to this injustice ; 
but I may be permitted to say that the error is grave enough to admit a reason* 
able doubt whether your correspondent has given that careful consideration to 
his asseverations which the nature of the charges implied would seem to demand. 

With regard to the leading charge contained in his communication— that no 
Superintendent of schools during the three years past — your correspondent is seri- 
ously in error. On referring to the books of my predecessors in office, X find fre- 
quent charges for visiting different schools, and at the date of Mr. W, T. 0. N.'s 
communication, I had visited four of the six schools in the town. 

There is as little ground for his assertion— that the people of this "neck of 
woods 11 take but little interest in educational matters, and in the manner in which 
their schools are conducted. It has been my fortune for some years to fill the 
position of a district officer, and I can bear witness to the cheerful readiness with 
which they have lent their aid and influence, here and elsewhere throughout the 
town, to further the cause of education. 

Our town is as yet but sparsely settled; yet no needful appropriation for school 
purposes has been withheld, and I believe that, as a general thing, we have em- 
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ployed as good teachers, and paid them as good wages as any other town of like 
resources. It is true that in many respects, our schools will admit of much im- 
provement, but of what schools can not the same be said? And when I reflect 
that the first settlers of our town are yet resident among us— that six years 
ago, when I moved in here, I had but one neighbor wi-hin a circuit of some miles 
— I believe that instead of complaining, we may justly feel proud of our progress, 
and may look forward with fixed hopes to a day, not far distant, when our schools 
will compare favorably with those of any country settlement in the State. 

MATTHEW HILL, Town Superintendent 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL TEACHERS 1 ASSOCIATION 
OF MARQUETTE COUNTY. 

q*LD AT PRINCETON, OCTOBER 4th AND 9th. 

The Association called to order by the Rev. M. B. True, Vice-President. John 
8. Dore appointed Secretary pro-tern. The following programme was adopted : 
9* AM, Roll Call and Devontional Exercises. 
9*30 — Mental Arithmetic, 0. N. Russell, Teacher. 
10- — Geography, J. S. Dore, do. 

10*30 — Recess. 

10 45 — Grammar, W. T. Brayton, do* 

11*30 — Miscellaneous Business. 
12* M. Intermission. 
1-30 PM. Music 

L40 — Arithmetic, H. H. Hopkins, do. 

2*20 — Reading and Spelling, Miss J. Hopkins, do. 
3* — - Recess. 

3*15 — Phonetics, M. B. True, do, 

4« — Composition, Elocution, and Critics Report. 
4 30 — Intermission. 

7* — Discussion, Declamation, and Lectures. 

On Tuesday Evening the name of the Society was changed from Marquette to 
Green Lake County Teachers' Association, and the following officers elected for 
ensuing year: 

/Vwifen*— Rev. M, B. TRUE, St. Marie. 
Ftce-iVewden*— J. J. McINTTRE, Berlin. 
Secretary— D. H. WATTE, Princeton, 
ftwutfrer— Miss 0. A. HAKE, Princeton. 
Executive Canvnuttee-kM. MAT, 0. S. TOSE, Miss M. J. RAWSON. 
The exercises daring the week were conducted according to the programme! 
and evenings occupied in discussion and declamation. 
The following resolutions were discussed. 

"Betotocd, That ladies and gentlemen of equal qualifications as teachers, should 
receive equal compensation." 
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"Rooked, That no teacher should be employed who makes use of ardent spirits 
or tobacco." 

"Resolved, That the teacher exerts a more deep and lasting influence than the 
minister." 

"Resolved, That the science of civil government should be taught in common 
schools." 

"Resolved, That the influence of learning is more widely and deeply felt than 
the influence of wealth. 

The Association returned their thanks to the Methodist and Congregational 
Churches for the use of their houses daring the week, and voted a copy of the 
proceedings should be furnished the county papers and the Journal of Education 
for publication. 

On Friday the Association adjourned to meet the first Monday in April next, 
at such place as the Executive Committee may designale. 

DAVIS H. WATTE, Secretary, 



The Atlantic Monthly, for November, is received, and is filled as usual with able 
and interesting articles. The present Number commences its second year, and 
though a brilliant success, already rivaling its older competitors, the publishers 
promise to make it still more attractive and entertaining in the future. 

The first volume contained seven numbers. The second will contain the same* 
and will end with the December Number, so that hereafter the volumes will com- 
mence with January and July. The work is stereotyped, and back Nps. can be 
supplied. 

Terms — three dollars ?er annum, or twenty* five cents, a Number. On the re- 
ceipt of the subscription price the publishers will mail the work to any part of the 
United States prepaid. 

For ten dollars the publishers will send five copies for one year, the sub- 
scribers to pay their own postage. Clergymen, teachers, and postmasters will 
receive the magazine for two dollars a year. 

Address— Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 18 Winter Street, Boston. All our sub- 
scribers, and all who hereafter become subscribers, will be furnished the Atlantic 
for two dollars on application to this office, personally or by mail. 
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A New Magazine*— Since our last issue we have received Number I of the 
North-Wbstern Quarterly Magazqtk, edited by Mr. James G. Wilson, and 
published by Bufus Blanchard, Chicago. The failure of one or two attempts to 
establish a magazine in that city seems not to have discouraged Mr. Blanchard 
from making another [trial, and the result is the neat and attractive quarterly 
above mentioned. 
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We do not see why the commercial capital of the North-West should not give 
us a successful magazine, and if this Number is an earnest of the future, it will 
surely live and make its way to the firesides of the people. Price twenty-five 
cents a Number, or one dollar a year. 

Little George and his hatchet: a Lesson of Truth £By Mrs. Hoyt Atwood & 

Bublee, Madison. Price 10 cents. 

This is a beautiful primer poem of twelve pages, with a handsome picture cover, 
the whole gotten up in a neat, substantial style. The proceeds of the sale of this 
little book are to go to the Monnt Vernon Fund, in aid of the purchase of the 
Home and Grave of Washington. Besides doing something toward so worthy an 
object, the book itself can not fail to interest the readers, and is worth many 
times its cost to any child, as an illustration of the beauty of Truth. Mrs. Hoyt 
would especially ask the attention of teachers, as she hopes to dispose of it mainly 
through their agency. Packages sent without delay to any part of the State on 
reception of the address of the teacher, with the number desired. Single copies, 
postpaid, to any one who sends us a dime, or the amount in stamps. 

Address Mrs. Hoyt, Wisconsin Farmer Office, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Ladies Home Magazine. By T. S. Arthur and Virginia F. Townsherd. 

It is one of the best magazines for the family published in this country. Its 
high moral tone commends it to all who value good principles, and the known 
ability of its conductors is a sufficient guaranty that intellectually it will not be 
behind the demands of the age. Besides the usual literary articles, there is a por- 
tion devoted to t the toilet and the work-table, a mother's department, hints to 
house-keepers, a health department, editors department, eta 

It is beautifully illustrated, contains numerous fashion plates, and is furnished 
at $2 a year for single copies, four copies for five dollars Address— T. S. Arthur 
& Co., 823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Domestic Animate: a Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry; 
embracing Directions for the Breeding, Bearing, and General Management of 
all Domestic Animals; Bules for the Improvement of Breeds ; How to Insure 
the Health of Animals; and How to Cure their Diseases without the use of 
Drugs; with a chapter on Bee Keeping. By the author of "The Garden," 
"The Farm," eta New York: Fowler & Wells. Price, paper, 30 cents; mus- 
lin, 60 cents. 

This little book presents, in a small compass, much useful information, and is 
well worth the price asked for it. It will prove a valuable help to many who 
would never read a larger work. The publishers are doing a good work in furn- 
ishing hand-books on so many important subjects. 

See redaction n prices of Sewing Machines in our advertising columns. 
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The unanimous favor which has attended the introduction of Whbujeb & WiuorfB Family 
Sswiire Maohiote, Is sufficient evidence of its excellence. It is needless now" to say, that this 
useful instrument is becoming a domestic institution': the fact io recognized by its succes&fu 
use in thousands of families in every rank in life. To those who have hitherto refrained froml 
availing themselves of its advantages, It may not be amiss to say that its utility is not a prob- 
lem to be solved, but a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, 
oonflrming the verdict which has given this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 

This machine is conceived on a principle Entirely Original, being specially and admirably 
adapted to the most perfect work on every kind of material; and having been subjected to a 
three years' test of the most searching character by families, and in various branches of manu- 
facture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, in all the great points requisite to a oom 
plete and practical Sewing Machine, it can not be approached in excellence. 

Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others, may be named the following : 

1. Its simplicity of construction, and consequent freedom from j derangement and need of 
repairs. 

i. Its unexampled rapidity and ease of operation. 

8. Its noiseless movement. 

4. The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied, which can be achieved by no 
other mechanical means. And— 

5. The pre eminent Beauty and Durability of the work. 

Bf Thii Machine, in a variety of Stylet and Sites, is in Operation and for Sa 
at Ho, 7 Vewhall Home, Main Street, Milwaukee. 
Am neart Pag* ] O. B. KING, AfrenU 
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PRIMARY .SCHOOLS. 

It is gratifying to observe among teachers and school officers an increas- 
ing interest in promoting the improvement of Primary School*. Daring 
the past year this subject has been made more prominent than heretofore 
in educational reports, and in educational meetings. The conviction is 
evidently gaining ground, that more attention should be bestowed upon 
the first steps in education. The importance of employing teachers of su- 
perior qualifications in Primary Schools, and especially in lower classes 
of these schools, is beginning to be recognized among parents and school- 
committees. We are happy to be able to state that in the city of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the^teaohcrs of alphabet schools receive higher salaries than 
the teachers of more advanced grades in the Primary Schools. Those 
who affirm that there is little ocoasic i for the exercise of high talent in 
the discipline and instruction of young children prove themselves pro- 
foundly ignorant of the whole subject We must divest our minds of the 
false notion that the first stage of school education consists in nothing 
more than saying #, &, c. We are sure that no one could ever again enter- 
tain such an absurd idea after having heard the description of Geo. B. 
Emerson, LL.D., at the recent meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, at Norwich, of the method of teaching the alphabet which he 
witnessed in Prussia. Got. Buckingham remarked that nothing in all the 
able and eloquent addresses on the occasion, inspired him with so much 
confidence in the improvement of popular education as what he had heard 
about teaching the alphabet 

In Boston the school oommittee have undertaken to Introduce into the 
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Primary School system some valuable improvements. The work is pro- 
gressing quietly, but surely, and we anticipate highly favorable results. 
Most of the schools are now graded, so far as the present accommodation* 
will permit The plan is to place in one room only one class of pupils, 
that is, only pupils of equal attainments, so that they may be taught, to a 
great extent, by the collective method. Six grades or classes are recog- 
nized in the system. Formerly, all these classes were in each room. The 
new arrangement, now generally adopted in the oity, affords the compe- 
tent teachers superior facilities for the application of improved methods 
of instruction and discipline. 

But what is needed more than any thing else for the improvement oi 
primary education is a high degree of the spirit of progress among the 
teaohers themselves. Where a good share of this element has been or is 
now wanting among teachers, the blame is not altogether theirs. 

How little have they been encouraged in their efforts for advancement! 
How inadequately have the best been appreciated and rewarded! 

We hope for better things to come. Let every one see to it that he per- 
forms his own duty respecting this great interest. Much more extensive 
means must be provided for the training of teachers previous to their en- 
tering upon the responsibilities of their office. Committees must pay good 
salaries, and then insist upon high qualifications. Teaohers must be con- 
tent with nothing less than the highest success. 

In relation to this subjeot Rev. Dr. Lothrop, in the last annual report 
of the Sohool Committee of Boston, presents the following just and liberal 
view: 

" As parts of a great system of public instruction, it is scarcely possible 
to attach too much importance to the Primary Schools. They are the 
base of the pyramid, and in proportion as the base is enlarged and its 
foundations strengthened, the superstructure can be reared with ease and 
sapidity, in graceful proportions, and to a towering height Under the 
improvements which are now in operation, and others that will be intro- 
duced, it is hoped that the children in the Primary Schools will be rescued 
from that waste of time and misdirection of powers hitherto unavoidable* 
and so instructed and carried forward, f.s that every child, on attaining 
the requisite age, shall be competent and qualified, not only to enter the 
Grammar Schools, but to improve the privileges and advantages there of* 
feted. And in proportion as the children entering the Grammar Schools 
oeme thoroughly qualified and prepared, these schools themselves will be 
improved, and a large number of pupils pass through them at an age suffi- 
ciently early to allow them to enjoy the benefit of the High Schools, before 
the time arrives at which they wish to leave school for some active em- 
ployment Thus by improving the Primary, we improve the Grammas, 
extend the advantages of the High Schools and make our whole system 
of public instruction, of popular education, what it ensjht to be, propr** 
SUM and not ytotimary? 
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TZAGEOSQ THE AIOTAMT— ▲ SPECIMEN USSOH. 

Apparatus. — A blackboard ; a chart of easy words of one syllable; an 
alphabet chart; a set of alphabet cards, with a grooved slick, called spel- 
ling-stick, in which the cards may be inserted in spelling words; and a 
slate and pencil tor each child. 

PreUnwrwry Tramlmg. — Children should not be pat to reading immedi- 
ately upon entering school for the first time. Judicious preliminary exer- 
cises will render subsequent progress, not only in this but other branches, 
more rapid and satisfactory. The object of these exercises should be to 
train the ear to distinguish sounds, and the organs of speech to utter them; 
to form habits of attention and of prompt obedience to all directions ; and 
to excite the curiosity, or desire to learn something. Such being the ob- 
jects, the judgment of the teacher must guide in the selection and adapter 
tion of the exercises. 

Z*M0ft.~The proper preparatory training having been given, the teach- 
er will select a single letter to begin with ; it matters little which. Sup- 
pose it to be a. The card containing it is placed in the spelling-stick in 
view of all the class, 

21—" Yon see this lettter. Now look at me. You all know me when 
yon see me. Now I wish you to look at this letter, so that you will know 
it whenever you see it It stands for a sound. listen, and hear me give 
the sound." 

Having enunciated the sound distinctly several times, taking care to se- 
cure the attention of all, the teacher might ask if any one has ever heard 
the sound before. Some may remember it as given among the elementary 
sounds of the language. If so, they are pleased to find that the lesson is 
connected with something learned before. If it is not recalled, give the 
vowel sounds promiscuously, requesting all to put up hands when they 
bear it. 

7.— "Now all give the sound after me; again, again, that is what 
this letter says. When you read it, you give the sound. You may take 
your slates, and see if you can make one like it" 

Only a few, perhaps, will try at first. But the teacher ^passes rapidly 
around, giving a glance at the slates, {bestowing commendation on the 
best efforts. 

7.— "Erase it See me make it on the blackboard. I begin here, and 
go round in this way. Yon may try it again on your slates." 

The elates are inspected as before; the timid are encouraged, and the 
letter written for them on their slates. Then the drill on the sound is re- 
peated, and afterward individuals called up to say it 

If this is found to be enough for one lesson, when the course Is resumed, 
the exercises on a should be reviewed. The teacher will then proceed 
with another letter in a similar manner, taking one that with the preoed- 
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ing will make a duo-literal word. Suppose it is t. The letters are placed 
together, 

T. — u You see I hare put together the two letters you have learned, and 
they make a word ; wouldn't you like to read the word? Hear me say 
the sounds, and see if you can tell what the word is. I will give them 
slowly— «, t. Can you tell the word ?" 

After several repetitions, perhaps some one will combine them and say, 

3T.— " Yes, at; that is right Now you have read a word. You often 
use the word. I am at the desk ; you are at school. Say, We are at 
school. I will write them both on the board. I will begin thus and make 
the other, and cross it thus. You may take your slates, and make them. 91 

Now the reading-lesson is changed for writing or printing. This hav- 
ing been pursued long enough, the alphabet, chart is suspended before the 
class, and the pupils requested to see if they can see the word. The first 
who raises his hand is allowed to come out and point to it. 

If any time is allowed to elapse before presenting another letter, these 
steps should be reviewed. The next letter to be learned should be one 
whioh with at will form another word. Let it be r. The same course as 
before is pursued. First the attention is called to the form. Next, the 
sound is learned. Then it is written, exercising the conception and imita- 
tion, and fixing the form in the memory. The three letters are then placed 
in order, to form the word rat, 

T. — u You see the three letters you have learned. They make another 
word. Hear me give the sounds ; and then see if you can tell the word, 
r-a-t. You may give the sounds after me." 

If this process is well managed, some one will catch the word. Now as 
many individuals as possible should be called upon to repeat the sounds 
while pointing to the letters, and then pronounce the word. It is then 
written as before. This might be followed by some simple story read or 
related about the rat. Then the pupils might be asked to tell any thing 
they know of the rat. The same process as before with the charts. Keep 
in mind the maxims — one short step at a time, constant reviews, vigorous 
exercise of the mind during the lesson. 

In the same way make the words, bat, cat, fat, hat, mat, sat, vat. 

The letter n might come next. This placed after a, we have the word 
an. Then m, whioh placed before makes man And so make tan, ran, 
fan, pan, can. For the next vowel take i, with n making in. Then, as 
before form^m, bin, din, fin, sin, win. 

Thus proceed through the first reading chart, always using every 
word learned in oral sentences, and training the class to make them for 
themselves.— Mass. Teacher. 
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Thxbb lias, perhaps, been no time in the history of the present class of, 
students who now fill, or have just filled our many excellent institutions 
of learning, when the world looked so dark to them, when they could look , 
around and behold so large a wreok of disappointed hopes, as at the pre- 
sent They are aware that the present pressure of the times, the many 
pecuniary embarrassments have driven many from our higher schools, and 
are withholding many more who have been waiting for a long time to make . 
a commencement Many students who have been much attached to their 
studies, have looked with deepest concern upon the impending crisis, feel- 
ing that at each step of depression it was crowding their chance of gain- 
ing a liberal education into a still more narrow compass, until at last the 
decision was forced upon them, to quit school for the present, and seek 
some other pursuit. Many of these students will never return to books 
and studies again. 

As they mingl e in the world, and seek and prosecute some other avoca- 
tion, their affections will, in some oases, be won from books and study, by 
the scenes into whioh necessity has thrown them. Many will find it diffi- 
cult to throw up the new business when the present monetary pressure 
shall be relieved, and many will perhaps go murmuring through a long life 
at the cruel freaks of Fortune, that their bright hopes have vanished, that 
their dreams all prove untrue, while their olassmates, the sons of the 
wealthy, still go on. Many of these disappointed students will thus repine 
at Fate, and call this world unkind. But to those whose hopes are thus 
seemingly destroyed, this may prove a lesson of value. Not that they 
have been spenthrifts, and thus wasted the means whioh might have car- 
ried them some farther on the educational course, but the present disap- 
pointment, the first great stroke to many minds, will teach them that the 
path of life is full of obstacles, and not by close discerning can we escape 
difficulty. Even the air is tainted, the soil is cold, the ocean writhes be- 
neath the tempest, and unseen exigencies meet us at every hand. We may 
read of cloudless skies, of fields where perpetual sunshine reigns, and the 
ripening grain needs but the sickle, but who finds them, certainly not the 
student, especially in these times. 

Paradise is always just ahead of the emigrant, and the fairest pleasures 
of fancy oft 9 fade just as we are about to reduce them to possession. But 
these conflicts are not all injurious. Difficulties invigorate the soul ; they 
are conditions essential to thought. They are but an exercise in moral 
calisthenics, which is to give increased strength to that strong arm of the 
mind— human will. 

The arm of the smith gains strength from the weight of the hammer. 
The laborer gains hardihood from elemental contact, and the mind of the 
student gains power from this very obstacle whioh has arisen in his path. 
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It may be asked, who is the greatest reasoner ? He who habitually strag- 
gles with the worst difficulties which can be mastered by reason. Were 
there no obstacles in the path to education, the mind would become so 
weak from inactivity, ere it had reached the end of its course, that educa- 
tion would be of little value. Were there no new seas to explore in sci- 
ence, invention would die from inactivity; the same were there no db* 
staoles in life's path, mind would die for the want of something to do. 

But how are you going to meet the present hinderanoe in your course 
Difficulties develop resources ; necessity is the mother of invention. Many 
of your number have gone to the district school-room, determined there 
to gain enough to proceed again in the coming spring; but the district 
school-houses will accommodate but a few of the many who have with- 
drawn from our higher institutions. Where have the others posted them- 
selves ? Wherever you stand in the rank and file of humanity, stand de- 
termined to act somewhere upon the broad plain of this world. Act with 
the determination of accomplishing something. Be industrious. Plunge 
into the difficulty; cross the Rubicon; keep the pole star of your first pur- 
pose in view, and at the earliest opportunity return to your studies again ; 
gather up the wreck of your scattered hopes and go on. 

There is scarcely any difficulty which perseverance can not overcome. 
Trace any great mind to its culmination, and you w£Q find that its ascent 
was slow and by natural laws, and that its difficulties only such as ordin- 
ary minds can surmount. 

You have hundreds of examples before you of cases more aggravated 
than your own. Oases which will prove to you that the most of human 
ills are only imaginary, which fly at the approach of a determined will. 
The simple resolution to surmount an obstacle, reduces at least half of the 
dread, while the determined reduction of the other half will call together 
such a concentration of the noble powers of the soul, that one will be as- 
tonished as well as repaid for the extra effort Student! if disappointments 
have stopped you in your ceurse, stand your ground, don't forever yield 
up those dreams of education. Prepare yourself and at it again. The 
honor is only to the conqueror, and now is your ohanoe, for there are no 
laurels to be won in a sham battle; if you gain it, it is a real victory. 

Gbnxva, Nb9.j 1858. H. M. 



€OMPOSITION;AS A DAILY EXERC3BB IN SCHOOL. 

Mb. Editob :— What think you of the introduction of Composition as a 

daily exercise in our common schools? It is certainly a very neoessaif 

of one's education to be able to express, with readiness and ease, 
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thought and feelings produced by study, and as very few are born with 
superior talents of this kind, practice appears to be the only medium 
through which this desirable end may be attained. Many a bright thought 
lies hidden in the mines of ignorance, which, if brought before the world, 
would make it wiser and better for having been written. Composition 
digs deep into this mine of thought ; brings to view the otherwise buried 
treasure, separates the dross from the pure ore,, refines and elevates the 
nature, and often aots upon the mind as an anodyne, soothing into tranquil- 
ity the troubled spirit. "There is that soattereth and yet inoreaseth, that 
withholdeth, yet tendeth to poverty." This beautifully illustrates the sub- 
ject If a child is taught early to note its thoughts, with the increase of 
years, will come increase of power in this respect, and, in whatever posi- 
tion in society it may be placed, this acquirement will be highly import- 
ant Many individuals can write fluently, yet can not converse with ease, 
such, if deprived of this method of conveying thought would remain mere 
ciphers in existence. 

As soon as a scholar can write, he can think, think clearly, too, upon 
all subjects within the limits of his comprehension. If these thoughts are 
written upon the slate or paper, an impression is made, other objects are 
dwelt upon with greater interest, keeping in view the presenting their im- 
press in a more tangible form, and the variety of subjects that will present 
themselves, keep alive the interest thus awakened. I have tried the plan 
in my school the past term, and find that it can be successfully carried 
out My school numbered forty scholars, and every one of them wrote a 
composition daily. I found the children willing and prompt when the ar- 
rangement was thoroughly understoood. 

An ample field for ingenious action is here laid before the teacher, and a 
knowledge of its weighty importance upon the future, will awaken atten- 
tion to the matter. E. B. Lowbeb. 



SPELLING. 



Authougb much has been said and written respecting spelling, still I 
am disposed, from the manner in which the exercise Is often conducted, to 
suggest a few thoughts upon the subject 

Not long ago I visited a school, and while I w«a present the spelling 
classes were called out one after the other. They came out in a confused, 
disorderly manner, no matter how, provided that after frequent changes 
of position, they found the proper place. The mode of dictating words by 
fbe teacher was faulty. Instead of giving the words their usual pronunci* 
ation as heard in reading, he took special pains, in many oases, to ftooen* 
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each syllable, so that, in fact, he spelled the word for the scholar, and 
thus in a great measure relieved him of the necessity of studying his lesson. 
For instance, instead of pronouncing the words acorn, camlet, truant, etc., 
in the usual way, with the aocent on the penult, a marked aooent was 
given to both syllables. Suoh pronunciation is faulty in the extreme, and 
fetal to good spelling, for if a pupil is taught in this defective manner, the 
spoken word sounds so differently from the spelled word, that he will not 
be able to spell the former without this aid J 

Another fault I observed, was the praotice of permitting those who had 
misspelled a word "to try again," a praotice pernicious in its results. It 
is destructive of self-reliance and certainty as to their knowledge of the 
lesson. Suoh spelling is simply guessing, and therefore should not be tol- 
erated one moment. If the teacher pursues this course, his scholars will 
inevitably fall into a lax habit in the preparation of their lessons, and 
come to the recitation poorly prepared, for hard study is unnecessary, as 
they are informed by the teaoher if they misspell a word, and the prob- 
ability is that they can spell it oorreotly by making another trial. This is 
certainly wrong. The teacher should require his pupils to learn their les- 
sons, so that they will be positive they know them, and the recitation 
should be oondaoted in such a manner as to secure this end. Each word 
should be pronounced distinctly, and only once, accenting it oorrectly, and 
granting the pupil but one opportunity to spell it. If spelled incorreotly, 
pass it to the " next," or what is better still, apparently take no notice 
of the mistake, give out another word to the "next/' giving him an op- 
portunity, however, to correct the mistake of the other if he has observed 
it, but if not, he will spell the word you pronounced to him, and thus you 
proceed witn every member of the class. By this method you not only 
secure certainty, but another important desideratum — attention, for in or- 
der to discover and correct mistakes, each one ia oompelled to know how 
every word should be spelled, and listen attentively to the spelling of 
others. 

If no one corrects the mistakes, all are regarded as having made them. 
Thus you make every member of the class responsible for the whole les- 
son, and the feeling of responsibility thus awakened aots as a healthy 
stimulus to study. 

This I conceive to be an important point, and one whioh should receive 
more attention than is ordinarily bestowed upon it. In this respect many 
teachers fail. Apparently the lesson may be well learned and oorreotly 
spelled, but if another teacher were to hear it, or a different mode of con- 
ducting the exercise were adopted, the class might make many mistakes, 
evincing that it has not perfectly mastered the lesson. The teacher, there- 
fore, should resort to various expedients to ascertain that his class has 
thoroughly learned the lesson. He should not rest satisfied with the mere 
ability to spell words pronouncing in regular succession, for if this method 
is uniformly pursued, soholars will learn to spell from association, and 
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will be unable to spell words not thus associated. The class should not 
only possess the ability to spell words when placed in a table with other 
words of the same number of syllables, and similarly accented, bat when 
disconnected from the words with which they are usually found, and in 
any connection whatever. For this purpose it would be advisable to have 
occasional reviews, making a selection at random from what has been 
passed over, or perhaps make the exercise more general, consisting of 
words chosen promiscuously. It is also a good plan to connect spelling 
with other recitations, spelling difficult or peculiar words which occur in 
the reading lessons, and technical terms as they are met with in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, chemistry, natural philosophy, and other branch- 
es. Thus will be formed the habit of observing and becoming familar 
with the spelling of a large class of words which otherwise might be ne- 
glected, while at the same time the object to be obtained by the reviews 
recommended, would also be promoted. 

If the teacher adopts the plan of having his class spell in rotation, call- 
ing upon "the next" whenever a word is missed, he will find his scholars 
depending upon him, in a great measure, to know whether the spelling is 
correct or not, and thus their knowledge is not of a positive character. 
He can very readily ascertain this fact. Suppose, for instance, that he 
gives out the word u separate," and that it is spelled correctly, but he 
calls upon the " next," and the next thinking it spelled incorrectly, spells 
it "seperate," then it is passed to the third, who being of the opinion 
that those who have proceeded him have failed, spells it differently from 
them, when it is pronounced to the fourth, and finally to every member of 
the class, some spelling it correctly, but the larger portion incorrectly, all, 
perhaps, thinking that they have missed it, and very much surprised at 
the result I remember, on a certain oocasion, to have heard a word of 
three syllables, and by no means difficult, given out in a similar manner 
to a olass of thirty. Only six or seven of that large number spelt 
the word correctly, and they probably thought that they had not. This 
Bhows a lack of certainty on the part of the pupils, which the teacher 
should be careful to guard against. 

These suggestions have been made upon the supposition that the exer- 
cise under consideration is conducted orally, which mode many teachers 
disprove of, and claim that the spelling lessons should be written, and very 
justly, as I think, but I do not propose in this article to discuss the relative 
merits of the two methods. I may on a future occasion. W. 0. 8. 



Fkmaxk Salabies.— If any one knows why a woman should teach or 
do any other good work, for half what a man would receive for the same 
service) let him give the world the knowledge ; but if none can give a, 
good reason for this disparity, then all should unite to remove it as injuri- 
ous and unjust 
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ERRORS IK THE MODE OF TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Richmond, September 9th, 1858. 

Thbsx is no study pursued in our common schools, and perhaps not in 
many of the higher grade, the practical part of which is so much neglected 
or so little attended to as that of English grammar. To evince the truth 
of this remark, it need only be observed that among those who systemati- 
cally pnrsue the study of grammar in our schools, the proportion of those 
whose language is in any degree improved by previous study, is extremely 
smalL A still more striking proofi however, of the truth of this observa- 
tion may be found in the fact that a large proportion of the teachers of 
our common schools, though they possess a competent knowledge of the 
rules and definitions of grammar, are, in a great measure, ignorant of their 
practical application. Although enough has been said to attest the truth 
of the preceding declaration, yet with a view of showing the necessity 
there is of a radical change in the method of teaching English grammar, I 
propose to extend my observations on this part of my subject, and show 
that errors in the practical applications of the principles of grammatical 
science, are by no means confined within the humble circle of those who 
have been thus far the subject of critical remark. 

There is no more prolific source of error in composition than that which 
aesults from the wrong collocation of adverbs, and among these the adverb 
only, most frequently suffers from this cause. 

A few examples will illustrate this point. u By greatness," says Addi- 
son, as quoted by Blair, "I do not only mean the bulk of any single object) 
but the largeness of a whole view." Here the wrong collocation of the 
adverb only makes it limit the verb mean ; whereas, had it been placed 
after object, the sense would have been unimpaired, and the restricting 
force of the adverb would have been confined to its proper place. A 
writer in the Wisconsin Farmer observes : u We protest that the columns 
of the Farmer, only coming to us once a month, are too choice," etc. The 
place of the adverb only, makes it limit coming ; though most unquestion- 
ably designed by the author to restrict the phrase once a month* Again* 
in JDodd's Cattle Doctor, as quoted by the same journal, 4 ' it is observed ; 
"If the animal is only blasted in a moderate degree, this treatment wilt 
generally prove successful." Here again, it is seen that the wrong colloca- 
tion of the adverb makes it restrict the verb blasted; whereas it was de- 
signed to limit the phrase, in a moderate degree. Hence the arrangement 
should have been thus: u If the animal is blasted in a moderate degree 
only," etc. "There are miseries in idleness which the idle can only con- 
gelfe."— Zfc\ Johrmon. Corrected thus, which the idle only can conceive. 

* Vol X., pages 160 and 162. 
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Instances of the earn* description may be multiplied ad tq^nfttfm, bat these 
are sufficient for my purpose. 

Aotive transitive verbs are sometimes indiscriminately used for neuter 
and intransitive. An instance of this kind, and one whioh the more fre- 
quently occurs from the similarity between them* both in signification and 
sound, is found in the indiscriminate use of the neuter intransitive verb to 
to, and the active transitive verb to lay. "lam going to lay down," 
" He has laid down," etc., are expressions which, though they appertain 
more frequently to the colloquial style than to polished composition, are 
by no means limited in their use to that class of persons who make no 
pretensions to intellectual culture. Though not within the scope of my 
present design, it may perhaps put that class of persons on their guard, 
who thus indiscriminately use these verbs, to inform them that the imper- 
fect tense of the former, lay, precisely corresponds with the present tense 
of the latter, that they are nearly identical in sense, but that the one being 
transitive, and the other intransitive, a careful discrimination should be 
exercised in the use of them. 

In the use of verbs and phrases whioh, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time, even by some of our best writers, is not sufficient- 
ly observed. "I intended to have written, 91 is an expression which is so 
often dropped, both from the lips and the pen of speakers and writers of 
almost every grade of intellectual culture, that, although irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense, it fails to excite the least attention. " I 
found him better than I expected to have found him." " From the little 
conversation I had with him he appears to have been a man of letters. 19 
" I intended to have been here before.'* " Columbus had fondly hoped 
at one time, to have rendered the natives civilized, industrious, and tribu- 
tary to the crown."t These expressions are sanctioned by high authority 
as well as by common usage, and though not in accordance with my pre- 
sent design to act the part of a connoisseur or lingual expositor, it may 
not be amiss to observe that, in these instances of impropriety the act or 
intention of doing a thing, or of coming in possession of a fact, 1b made to 
precede the design or expectation of doing so. They are, therefore, solec- 
isms in language, and, says Hurray, whose grammar is, to a great extent, 
the foundation of all that have succeeded it, " verbs of the infinitive mood 
in the following form ; to write, to be writing, and to be written, always 
denote something ootemporary with the time of the governing ^rerb or 
subsequent to it. 11 Again, he observes, u all verbs expressive of hope, de- 
sire, intention, or command, must invariable be followed by the present, 
and not the perfect of the infinitive. 11 Conjunctions connect not only the 
same moods and tenses of verbs, and the same oases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, but also the same forms of those oases as well as of those moods 
and tenses. The accomplished Mr. Addison is, therefore, guilty of a sligh, 

• 0. W. Sanders. t W. Irving. 
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inaccuracy when he says of the Deity that a he is a being whose center it 
every where, and his circumference is nowhere." u Deliver me from the 
hand of strange children, whose month speaketh vanity, and their right 
hand [is a right hand of falsehood."* This rale, it is seen, requires that 
thej possessive pronoun, in the latter instance as well as in the form- 
er, should be of the relative kind. In the following sentence from Dr. 
Johnson, the same rule is violated. "Among {all the animals upon which 
nature has impressed deformity and horror, there is none whom he durst 
not encounter." With respect to that portion of the preceding rule which 
relates to the moods and tenses of verbs, the following from an eminent 
author is an example : 

" The ran looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And /imam the clouds that begirt his career." 

In instances in whioh one or more plural nouns occur between a singu- 
lar noun or pronoun, and the verb to whioh it grammatically refers, it is 
common among the writers of some of our most popular magazines and 
periodicals of the day, to make the verb agree in number with the interven- 
ing plural rather than with the preceding singular noun or pronoun with 
which it is connected. The following are a few instances, among many of 
this kind, which might be adduced. 

"Not one in fifty of those who call themselves Deists, understand the 
nature of that religion which they reject." u A conformity of inclinations 
and qualities, prepare us for lasting friendship." " Not one in twenty of 
modern infidels are thoroughly versed in their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures." The following occurs in a communication, signed W. 0. S., in the 
Journal of Education, "At present he, with his co-adutors, are zealously 
laboring to effect a reduction of salaries."t In instances of this kind the 
mathematical relation which subsists between the plural nouns and the 
verbs with which they are made to agree, is allowed to take precedence 
of the grammatical construction which is required alike by propriety and 
good sense. The practice prevails, to some extent, of separating the par- 
ticle to y from verbs in the infinitive mood with which it is connected, and 
of which it constitutes an integral part. The following, which are found 
in the September Number of the Journal of Education, are instances of 
this kind : " The County Superintendent shall hold annual sessions at the 
call of the State Superintendent, to mutually aid each other in their du- 
ties," etc. "It becomes you, therefore, to judioiously, yet sedulously cuU 
twate a fellow feeling for your kind." Instances of this kind are, to say 

• Bible. 

f The writer hopes that no exceptions will he taken at the liberty that is here, and 
in other instances, used, as it is prompted only by a desire to promote genuine set* 
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the least! tuiharmonious, if not inelegant, as the connection between the 
particle to, and the verb of which it forma a part, is too intimate to admit 
of being thus disjoined. 

The [pronominal adjeotive tueh, is improperly used instead of *o, in in- 
stances like the following: "But the teachers uniformly refused to comply 
with suoh an arbitary, unjust rule." u The present principal refuses to 
remain any longer for suoh an inadequate compensation."* " When we 
refer," says Murray, " to the species or nature of a thing, the word such is 
properly applied, as : Suoh a temper is seldom found ; but wnen degree is 
signified we use the word so ; as, "so bad a temper is seldom found." The 
latter construction would, therefore, have been preferable in both the in- 
stances quoted above. These criticisms have already been sufficiently ex- 
tended, although they might be indefinitely multiplied. It is now time to 
make the application. I propose, then, to institute the inquiry, why does 
there exist suoh a mass of error, in every grade and variety of style, as we 
have seen, in the application of the rules of grammar ? If in applying the 
principles of arithmetical, geographical, or philosophical science, the same 
degree of uncertainty, ceteris paribus, were found to obtain, those sci- 
ences would, in a great measure, be discarded, as unworthy of reliance or 
a new era, with respect to the mode of teaching them, would be speedily 
ushered in. The standard of grammatical accuracy, it is true, is not im- 
mutable, like that of the sciences mentioned ; yet it is as much so as the 
nature of the subject admits, and sufficiently so to induce the conviction 
that the latter mode of procedure is the only practical one with respect to 
the science of English grammar. The formation of incorrect habits in the 
use of language, may be traced far back into the period of early childhood. 
The first erroneous scribbling? on the blank sheet of ignorance are made 
in the nursery. Erroneous habits, thus early begun, continue to be multi- 
plied, strengthened, and confirmed in the family oirole, until the child be- 
comes of sufficient age to enter the school-room, and here the condition of 
his mind, for the reception of correct principles and modes of expression, 
is not as favorable as though he had previously been the subject of proper 
training; much time must necessarily be consumed, even under the most 
favorable airoumstanoes, in eradicating improper forms of expression. The 
most unnatural feature ot the case, however, remains yet to be revealed. 
It not unfrequently happens that teachers of the common schools, not only 
make no effort to correct the vulgarisms and improprieties of those of their 
pupils who are pursuing the study of language, but aotually assist to streng- 
then and confirm them, by their own example. Much like the conduct of 
that) fond parent who, in the utterance of an oath, should attempt to 
prohibit the nse of profane language by his wayward boy. There is, at 
least! one droumstanoe more which is capable of adding, truthfully, to the 

* W. 8. C. Journal for September. 
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ooloring of thlfl picture. The writer, during the oourse of hie experience 
as a teacher, has not unfrequentiy seen young- ladies, who were, at the 
same time, attending to the study of the English grammar, attempt to 
make derision of those pupils, the example of whose parents had taught 
them some degree of propriety [in the use of language, as though the 
study of the science of grammar was culminating on the meridian of 
its popularity, and capable of contributing muoh to the polish of the lady, 
while, at the same time, the practical part of that science, was not only 
totally neglected, but regarded as a!proper subject of ridicule and con- 
tempt. These evils are not only direct in the tendency which they have 
to corrupt the language of writers and speakers in general, but they be- 
oeme a second time reflected in tue person of the teacher, who constitutes 
the starting point from which they are radiated in every possible direc- 
tion. 

Thus it is that the series of scientific wrongs is circulated in endless sue* 
cession, until the language of those who are regarded as models of propri- 
ety, becomes in its tarn corrupted, and in its turn becomes the instrument 
of Eke corruption in others. In addition to the neglect ofj or inattention 
to the practical part of English grammar,, as being the chief cause of the 
prevalent inaccuracies in the use of language, it is quite probable that a 
concurrent influence in the same direction, is attributable to the too prev- 
alent notion that a competent knowledge of thejuse of language, can be de- 
rived from general reading and an observance of the colloquial style of cor- 
rect speakers. For the information o f this class of persons, and with a 
view to correct the erroneous opinions just referred to, it may not be amiss 
briefly to direct the attention to the following facts and observations. In 
relation to this subject we have the authority of Dr. Blair, whose writings 
have contributed much to polish and enrich the English language, that "If 
any one suppose he oan oatoh the attainment of a correct style (and mode 
of address) merely by the ear, or acquire it by a hasty perusal of some of 
oar good authors, he will be much mistaken. The many grammatical er- 
rors, the many impure expressions which are found in authors who are far 
from being contemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of our language 
ta previously requisite for writing it with propriety, purity, and elegance.? 
In addition to this, we have the most indubitable proof of the truth of the 
proposition, that a competent skill in the use of oar language can not be 
acquired in the manner against which I am contending, in the fact that 
ours is a ooinpound language, resulting from the influx of many lingual 
streams, and therefore much diversified and irregular in its structure— that 
although short in its syntax and simple in its form and construction, this 
very simplicity is the cause of its being frequently spoken and written with 
inaoouracy. If what is here asserted appears, at first view, somewhat 
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paradoxical, a more circumstantial view of the facts in the case, will ren- 
te it obvious to the understanding of all. The English language, which 
is spoken by as at the present day, is a mixture of the ancient Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman French, together with such an influx of foreign words 
tad phrases as has resulted from an indiscriminate commercial intercourse 
With the nations of the Old World, and a fuller development of the wants 
of science and art, supplied through a succession of ages, from the treas- 
ures of Greek and Latin lore. 

Besulting, as is seen, from the influx of so many dissimilar parts, each 
bringing with it, in some measure, its peculiarities of idiom, structure, and 
modification, it is at once seen to be a Herculean task to divest it of its 
heterogeneous features, and subject it to those general rules to which sim- 
pler languages, and those built on one foundation, are subjected. Hence 
that want of analogy in structure, and that irregularity to which reference 
has been had, and which to a considerable extent, of course, augment the 
labor necessary to the acquisition of a competent skill in the use of our 
language. On the other hand, characterized as it is, by a considerable de- 
gree ot irregularity and want of analogy in structure, there yet remain 
some traces of a common origin — "Some marks in the words themselves 
which show their relation to one another, and point out their concordance 
and their government in a sentence." From this paucity of features whioh 
pervades the general structure of our language, necessarily result the short- 
ness of our syntax, and the simplicity, when considered as a whole, in its 
form and construction. From these facts it is doubtless inferred by many 
acquainted with them, that a sufficient degree of acouracyin the use of our 
tongue may be acquired without study. 

Thus much it has been thought proper to say, to show that the errors 
and abuses in the use of our language, are referable to the impression 
which obtains with, at least, a few .that no previous study is requisite in 
order to speak and write it with propriety ; bat ohiefly it must be borne in 
mind, these errors and abuses have been shown to be attributable to the 
neglect or inattention to the practical part of English grammar. I now 
proceed to prescribe the remedy ; and here, let it be observed, that the re- 
formation must commence with the teacher, in as much as it is he to 
whom is intrusted the proper training and direction of the budding intel- 
lect. He should, therefore, be thoroughly versed in whatever relates not 
only to the science, but also to the practioal application of the rules and 
principles of English grammar. He should be familiar with the most min- 
ute details of a correct style, both in speaking and writing; and above all 
he should be a model of propriety in the use of language in his ordinary in- 
tercourse with his pupils. Thus the practioal labor of unlearning what 
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has been learned amiss, so far as the teacher Is concerned, will be avoided 
and the mind of the pupil be prepared for the prompt reception of correct 
principles and practices. 

So important is this particular direction to the teacher in imparting in- 
struction to his pupils in the ecienoe of language, and so frequently is it 
neglected, that it is deemed a proper subject of such additional observa- 
tions as may be designed to put him on his guard. 

Nothing can be more opposed to the principles of a sound philosophy, 
or the dictates of common sense, than to see the teacher, as is sometimes 
done, assiduously engaged in imparting instruction in the abstract rules 
and principles of English grammar, while, at the same time, he permits 
either himself or his pupils, unnoticed, to violate those rules in praotioe. 
Nothing is more unnatural or more at variance with the course pursued 
in giving instruction in the other sciences, than for the teacher to require 
his pupils to con those rules of English grammar which interdict the use of 
the objective pronoun them in the place of the demonstrative those, which 
prohibit the use of two negatives in the same construction,^ which forbid 
the substitution of the past participle in the place of the imperfect tense 
of the verb, as, " I done it," U I seen it," etc., while, at the same time, he 
tolerates such improprieties either in himself or his pupils. The general 
principle that precept without corresponding example is nugatory, is, as 
in other instances, equally as applicable in this, and may be urged with 
equal force. How long it may be justly asked while these vulgarisms and 
improprieties continue to be tolerated in our common schools, will it be be- 
fore the English language will be spoken with any tolerable degree of pur- 
ity by those who receive their instruction in these institutions ? 

So far as such a result is concerned, the study of English grammar 
may as well be stricken, from the catalogue of studies pursued in 
these schools. In addition to the observance of the strictest propriety in 
his colloquial intercourse with his pupils, the teaoher should never foil to 
correct any violation of the rules of grammar on the part, especially, of 
those who are pursuing the study of it, at the same time calling their atten- 
tion to the rule violated, and to the erreneous principle involved in such 
violation. As another source of advantage to the pupil, and one eminent- 
ly calculated to improve not only his skill in composition, but also his ortho- 
graphy and penmanship, may be reckoned the writing at regular intervals 
of short specimens of composition, to be presented to the teacher for cor- 
rection, and returned by him to the pupil, aocompanied, invariably, by 
such critioal remarks as the nature of the rules violated may suggest This 
exercise, it is not contended, is either new or original with the writer; it 
is, however, asserted that not half the importance is attached to it which 
its value, as a means of improvement to the pupil, demands. Nor is it by 
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any means so generally practiced, nor bo often repeated, aa it should be. 
Aa respects the frequency of its repetition, no specific rales can be given*, 
This is a matter which must, in a great measure, be left discretionary with 
the teacher; it may, however, be remarked that muoh less injury will be 
likely to result to the pupil from an unnecessarily frequent repetition of 
this exercise, than from a recurrence of it at too long intervals, or from an 
indefinite postponement of it from time to time. "The mind," says Dr. 
Andrew Oombe, in his principles of physiology, " always performs its task 
with the greatest ease and efficiency, when required to repeat the same ex* 
excise at regular intervals," and all enlightened experience confirms the 
truth of this observation. By the way the principle here referred to is 
equally applicable to all the other exercises of sohool as well as to compos- 
ing. 

This exercise should, then, be repeated, at short and regular intervals, 
and, ultimately, it will be found that what was at first regarded as an irk* 
some task, will be entered upon and performed with a degree of alacrity 
and delight which will fully compensate for all the labor and application 
necessary for the acquisition of no ordinary degree of elegance and skill in 
composition. The pupil should, however, be instructed that, in the langu- 
age of Dr. Blair, "it is not every kind of composing that will improve his 
manner of writing." In the beginning, therefore, he should write slowly, 
and with much care ; and finally, he will realize the truth of that observa- 
tion, " speed and facility are the fruit of practice." 

It has been asserted that this exercise will be a source of advantage to 
the pupil in improving his method of spelling. It will be known that 
there are many who, when required to spell by the usual oral method, can 
do so with a tolerable degree of correctness, but who, when they attempt 
to combine and arrange the letters of a word or words, in writing, very 
often fail of success. The exercise of composing it is at onoe seen, is the 
desideratum sought for by that description of pupils to whom reference is 
had. Hie writing of compositions is to the study of English grammar 
what the use of the blackboard is to that of arithmetic, or to the demons- 
tration of the problems of Euclid. It renders tangible and easy of aooeea, 
and therefore practically useful, that which, without snch aid, is under- 
stood only in theory, and is, therefore, of little or no practical utility to 
the student. 

Finally, the inquiry may, with propriety, be instituted, what are the 
advantages proposed to be attained by the ability, on the part of the youth- 
ful aspirant, either male or female, practically to apply, with ease and cor- 
rectness, the rules and principles of English grammar both in speaking and 
writing? 

In reply to this interrogatory, it may be remarked that no quality of the 
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head or heart operates more efficiently as a passport to refined and elegant 
society, or to posts of trust and honor, than that which is now the snbjeot 
of commendation. 

The great and good Washington, who is regarded as equally good au- 
thority in the arena of mind and morals as well as of military heroism and 
statesmanship, is known to have attached so muoh importance to a correct 
and genteel mode of address, that he made its possession an essential pre- 
requisite to admission, 'either into his cabinet of officers or his domestic 
circle. " Whatever knowledge," says Blair, " may be gained by the study 
of other languages, 91 or, it may be added, by the pursuits of science and 
art, in any of their departments, "it may never be communicated with 
advantage, except by those who can write and speak their own language 
with propriety. Let the matter of an author be ever so good and useful, 
his compositions will always suffer in the publio esteem, if his expressions 
be deficient in purity or propriety." "These polished acts," says the poet, 
of which the one in question occupies a prominent position, "have human- 
ized mankind, 

Softened the rude, and oalmed the boisterous." 

Finally, as one of the most important results which may be expeoted to 
follow from the attainment of an easy eleganoe and propriety of expression, 
both in writing and conversation, may be reckoned not only the progress 
from the confusion, disorder, and want of management which character* 
fee the colloquial style, and attempts at composition, of illiterate persons, 
to that degree of elegance, propriety, and force of expression, and that 
orderly arrangement of (Ideas, which are characteristic of the production* 
of the disciplined mind ; but also the efficient aid whioh results from such 
acquisition to the discipline of the mind itself; For, in the philosophy of 
mind, no faot is better established than that, while the pupil is acquiring 
the arranging and expressing of his thoughts with purity, propriety, and 
force* he is at the same time learning to think methodically and profound- 
ly. " There is little prospect," says G. Brown, " that education will ever 
be 'generally raised to a just appreciation of that soieuce (the science of 
language) whioh more than all others, forms the mind to habits of correct 
thinking." Again, says Blair, "All that regards the study of composition, 
merits the higher attention upon this account, thai it is intimately con- 
nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers. For, I must be 
allowed to say, that when we are employed, after a proper manner, in the 
study of composition, we are cultivating the understanding itself. The 
study of arranging and expressing our thoughts with propriety, teaches us 
to think as well as to speak accurately.' 9 
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la conclusion, it is believed, we are justly authorised to conclude, in 
view of the facts and observations which have been adduced, relating to 
the subject under consideration, that one-fourth, or at least one-half^ the 
time usually devoted to the study of English grammar, if accompanied 
with the appliances which have been thus imperfectly sketched, would se- 
cure to the scholar a better knowledge of language than that which is now 
attained. B. H. Stabk. 



RIPON TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Ripon, November 6$, 1868. 

At a meeting held in October, 1858, for the re-organization of the "Rip* 
on Teachers, Association, Mr. Bayley, of Brookway College, was appointed 
to read a paper on the best method of organizing a school ; and Miss Mar- 
lin was appointed to read an essay at the next meeting of the Association, 

After the transaction of business, the Association adjourned to meet in 
Brookway, on Saturday, November 6th, 1858. 

At the ringing of the bell in the morning a few teachers oonvened, and 
after the opening exercises, proceeded to the eleotion of officers for the 
coming year, which resulted in electing J. M. Fry, Esq., Pres.; Mr. Hoyt, 
Yioe-Pres.; Miss Marlin, Seo'y ; and Mr. Valentine, Treasurer; Messrs. 
Short and Maeoauley, and Miss Adams, Executive Committee, after which 
your reporter went to dinner, and I presume all at the meeting did like- 
wise. The P.M. meeting convened at H o'clock, and was well attended, 
we first listened to the paper of Mr Bayley, after which the subject of the 
paper (School Organization) was discussed at length by several gents; sec- 
ondly, to the essay by Miss Marlin, subject— "Teaching Reading," writtem 
in poetry. The subject of the composition was then made the subject of 
discussion for a short time. The Association then adjourned to meet in 
the First Ward Union School-House, Ripon, Wis., in four weeks, at 10 
o'clock A.M. More anon. Yours, 

Ponograph. 



A candidate for Congress, out West sums up his edication as follows: 
"I never went to school but three times in my life, and that was to a 

night School. Two nights the teacher didnt come, and 'fcother night / had 

no candle /" 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This body held a convention at Pardeeyille during the last week in Oofc, 
and we conclude, from reading the proceedings published in the Portage 
City Record^ that it must have been an interesting session. 

Exercises in reading were conducted by Mr. Cox and Mrs. Zoller, In 
grammar by Mrs. Zoller and Mr. Richardson, in geography by Mr. T. 0. 
Barden, and the following subjects were discussed during the session, viz.: 
Graded Schools; Beading the Scriptures in School; School Government, 
Music in Schools ; Teaching Writing in Schools, and the Duties of Parents 
to their Children. 

Addresses were delivered by Messrs. Baldwin and Hnghson, on the 
great changes in our educational system ; by Mr. Barden on the moral 
qualifications required for a good school teacher, and by Mrs. Zoller on 
Education. The Executive Committee made the following appointments 
for the next convention : Rev. Geo. C. Heckman, Opening Address ; Mr. 
Richardson, the Social Advancement of our Country ; Mr. Emerton, Decla- 
mation; Mr. Gilbert, The Importance of the Teachers 9 Station ; Mrs. Zol- 
ler, School Government; Miss Emerton, Essay on Music After passing 
resolutions of thanks to the citizens of Pardeeville, to Mr. L. A. Gilbert, 
and Mrs. Zoller, the Association adjourned to meet at Portage City, on 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1859. 



WAUPAOA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, , 

Pursuant to a call for that purpose, the teachers and friends of education la 
Waupaca County met at Weyauwega, on the 13th October, 1858, to organize a 
Teachers 1 Association. 

The meeting was called to order by 0. F. Hobart, of New London, and Melzar 
Parker, of Weyauwega, was called to the chair, and E. M. Austin, of the same 
place, was chosen Secretary. 

It was then moved that a Teachers' Association for this county be now formed. 
After some remarks from C. F. Hobart, the motion was unanimously carried. 
v The following persons were chosen a committee to draft a constitution : Messrs. 
Delos Luce, Chaa, F. Hobart, Xelzar Parker,- Mary Taggart, Lucy Gibson ,and fin- 
ma Gardner, 
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In the evening Bey. W. W, Templeton addressed the Association on the sob 
jert of Phonetics 

Oot. 14— Mokstng SMHioif.— The committee appointed for that purpose re- 
fsirted, and the report was accepted, and after amendment of some of the articles 
• constitution was adopted as follows : 

M Art. 1. — ThiB Association shall be called the Waupaca County Teachers' As- 
sociation, and shall have for its object the mental improvement of its members, 
and the advancement of public education throughout the county. 

M Art. 2. — This Association shall consist of the teachers, the school officers, and 
the friends of education, each male member paving the sum of 50 cents annually. 
Honorary members may be elected at any meeting, and on payment of the annual 
fee, shall become acting members. 

14 Art. 3. — The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice-President^ 
a Becording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary^ a Treasurer, and a Board of 
three Directors, to be elected at the annual meeting. 

[We are obliged to omit the remainder of the Constitution for want of room. — Ed.] 

Thirteen gentlemen and twenty ladies signed the Constitution and became mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Delos Luce, Chas. Hobart, and Mary Taggart, were appointed a committee to 
nominate officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Aftibkoon Session,— Meeting called to order by the chairman. The commit* 
tee on nominations reported, and report on motion was accepted. 

The following persons were elected as officers for the ensuing year: 

Melzar Parker, President; Geo. F. Hammond, Becording Secretary; Miss Mary 
Gardner, Corresponding Secretary: Miss Emma Caldwell, Treasurer; Bev. W. 
Templeton, Miss Lucia Gibson, and Miss Salome Moodie, Board of Directors. 

The following persons were chosen a committee on resolutions : Charles F. Ho- 
bart, George Selleck, and Miss Emma CaldwelL 

On motion voted to adjourn to 6} o'clock this evening. 

BtffeBiN0 Session.— The Association called to order by the President, and tne 
minutes of the proceeding sessions read and approved. 

On motion Mr. Templeton was called to the chair, while the Association should 
listen to an address from the President 

Mr. Parker then delivered an address before the Association on the Necessity 
and Advantage of a System in our Public Schools. 

After the address it was moved and voted that a committee 6f four be chosen 
to revise our minutes for publication in our county papers, and also in the Journal 
of Education. The following persons were elected that committee : 
Melzar Parker, G. Selleck, Miss Mary Gardner, and Miss Lucia Gibson. 

On motion voted that each member be requested to prepare an essay on some 
subject for the next meeting. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following which was accepted, wiA 
the understanding that they should, for the want of time, not be discussed, but 
printed with the minutes of the Association: 
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[We give the smbstanee of the resolution*— Bd.] 

Besotoed, That this Association hold semi-annual sessions of one week each ; 
that children under six years of age should not be allowed to attend our common 
schools; that we consider the physical development of the system equal, if not of 
paramount importance, to intellectual culture; that common schools should b* 
liberally supported, and receive the hearty co-operation of all friends of education ; 
that the thanks of this Association be tendered to the citizens of Weywauwega, 
for their hospitality to its members during its session. 

JResolved, That the proceedings of this Association be published in the papers of 
this county, and the Journal of Education. 

On motion voted that the Association adjourn to such time and place as the 
Executive Committee may hereafter designate. 



WAUSHARA COUNTY TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 
THIRD SESSION. 

PUBflUANT to previous notice, the third session of the Waushara County Teach- 
ers 1 Institute, was held at the village of Wautoma, during the week commencing 
Monday, October 11th. 

On Monday afternoon the teachers, school officers, and other friends of educa- 
tion, met and proceeded to organize. 

Lewis Richardson, of Marion, was chosen temporary chairman, and George W. 
Witter, of Dakota, temporary Secretary. 

Dr. George F. Witter, Owen J. Owens, and Miss Eliza F. Barrett, were appoint- 
ed a Committee on Finance and Membership. 

Dr. M. Barrett, Henry 0. Pierce, and John E. Davies, were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Dr. Barrett, 0. J. Owens, and J. E. Davies, were appointed a Committee on 
Permanent organization, to report officers to preside during the present session of 
the Institute, etc 

Tuisday, October 12th. — The minutes of the preceding day were called for, 
read, and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Finance and Membership was presented and 
adopted. 

The Committee on Permanent Organizations reported the following persons as 
officers of the Institute : 

Oscar Babcock, of Dakota, Pros.; Lewis Richardson, of Marion, Yioe-Pree,; 
and John E. Davies, of Springwater, Secretary. 

The President elect not being in attendance on Wednesday, Mr. H. Pierce was 
appointed to preside over the sittings of the Institute, which continued in session 
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till Saturday noon. On Tuesday evening Bey. Mr. Richards, of Berlin, delivered 
an able address upon " The Attributes of the Mind." On Wednesday evening an 
address was delivered by J. B. Davies on "Our Teachers of To-Day;" and on 
Friday evening a temperance address was delivered by Mr. J. H. Nichols. Dur- 
ing the session exercises were conducted as follows : In orthography by Dr. Bar- 
ret ; in spelling by Dr. Barrett and H. 0. Pierce ; in reading by Rev. Mr. Richards 
and J. W. Harris ; in geography by Dr. Barrett and J. E. Davies; in mental arith- 
metic by J. E. Davies, and H. 0. Pierce ; in written arithmetic, by J. W. Harris; 
in Grammar, by J. E. Davies and Miss Mary Morse. Several resolutions were dis- 
cussed and adopted ; we give the most important ones ; 

Resolved, That all communications in school, either by whispering, writing, or 
otherwise, should be suppressed. 

Resolved, That the present system of fechool supervision is inefficient, and an 
additional office of Senatorial, or Judicial District Superintendency ought to be 
established. 

Resolved, That the establishment of Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes, is 
a measure imperiously demanded by the wants of our common schools, and one 
that ought to receive the attention of our Legislature. 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute appoint a certain person or persons 
to draw up and present to the notice of the next Legislature, a memorial, request- 
ing the appropriation to each county in the State, of the sum of fifty dollars an- 
nually, for the purpose of holding Teachers 1 Institutes in the several counties; and 
that Dr. M. Barrett be requested to draw and present said memorial. 

On Saturday the members proceeded to organize themselves into a County As- 
sociation, to be known by the name of the Waushara County Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 

The following persons were chosen officers : 

Dr. M. Barrett, President; H. 0. Pierce; W. A. Bagg and Miss Mary Morse, 
Vice-Presidents; J. W. Harris, Secretary; Miss Eliza F. Barrett, Treasurer. 

Despite the unfavorable state of the weather, and the excitement caused by the 
political convention held at the time, the attendance was larger than ever before. 
Although we were not favored with the presence of some of our friends from 
abroad, whom we had expected, and were consequently left to our own resources, 
yet the expression was general, that the Institute had passed off in a manner 
both pleasing and instructive. The remarks made by members at the close, were 
indicative of the strongest fellow-feeling and sympathy with each other, the liveli* 
est sentiments of gratitude to the kind friends in Wautoma, who are always ready 
to lend a helping hand in every good cause, and a full determination to strive 
harder and harder in the noble work of forming the character of the rising gener- 
ation. 

John E, Davies, Secretary. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 



Standing on the verge of one of our broad prairies on a sober autumn 
day, when the clouds sail by in almost oompaot masses, and the swift wind 
sways the tall grass, how beautiful it is to watoh the shadows come and 
go along the wavy plain. Now it stretches before us dark and forbidding, 
and anon through the cloud-rifts fall showers of sunbeams, till the breezy 
undulations lie in drifts of golden radiance. Then creeping stealthily on- 
ward in the distance come the shadows, and a heavy gloom again rests on 
the grassy sea, whioh is soon chased away by the golden beauty of the 
sunlight. 

Cheerfulness is the mental sunshine that illumines our way through this 
shadow-land, whether it emanates from the recesses of our own spirits, or 
gleams from the loving eyes and sunny smiles of those we daily meet. Its 
charm is potent, indescribable, unquestionable, universal; to be cultivated 
in the inner and spiritual by 4hose external appliances, the little things of 
our daily existenoe. 

It is not enough that we look cheerful ourselves, but an air of pleasant- 
ness, an emanation of cheerfulness, should pervade our homes, our associa- 
tions, and all our surroundings. 

How often do we feel the want of this, tfye moment we enter the house 
of a stranger. At a glance we seem to look into the very soul of the pre- 
siding spirit of the household. Perchance it is a country house by the 
aide of a running stream, embowered in elms. The structure is plain, but 
tasteful, with green window shades and white palings. From every nook 
along the winding walk the flowers nod you a " good morning, 19 and the 
frail vines over the door-way are waving you a welcome. Within the 
plain, white muslin curtains ; the pictures few but tasteful; the graceful 
arrangement of flowers in vases ; the familiar books ; the coarse but lively 
carpet ; the warbling of birds in the elm branches over the roof, all little 
things, but they charm and warm your heart ; and in this interval your 
soul seems like a swifc bird of song, winging its way through a pleasant 
atmosphere. 

You enter another home, a cumbersome structure, darkly painted and 
imposing. The wall is high, and shuts out the singing breezes and the 
ringing laughter of children. The walks are angular, scrupulously smooth, 
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but damp and oold. A chained oar growls at yon as yon pass, and yon 
feel a sense of coldness creeping along the heart-strings, a ohoking sensa- 
tion of sadness, as if yon were entering a burial vault. Inside every thing 
is massive, grand, and costly. The marble statuary, " The silken, sad, un- 
certain rustle of each purple curtain," the muffled footfall on the " tufted 
floor," the chanting of caged birds echoing along the darkened hall, all fill 
Ton with an oppressive feeling, a wild longing for a walk in the golden 
sunshine that is flooding the broad street you have just left. 

And why this difference in the two homes? It is not riches, but the 
arrangement, the artistic grouping of something beautiful, something 
cheering, upon which the eye delights to linger ; something to charm the 
ear, in and around our homes ; something to call for the spirit of happi- 
ness, of oheerfulness in ourselves and in our companions. 

Children are the most susceptible beings in the world, as easily pleased 
as annoyed by trifles, and if always brought within the sphere of a happy 
influence, why may we not augur for them a glorious meridian, a gener- 
ous manhood? But in order to attain' this happy consummation, this fair 
fruition, the home and school influences must be congenial. The teacher 
must be gentle and kind of heart, sympathizing, and uniformly cheerful. 
We know not how a little word, a look or tone, may change the whole 
torrent of a child's lifetime. Unless extremely thoughtful, and u ruling 
ouVown spirits" at all times in all places, we forget to leave our own pe- 
nliar trials and sorrows within the precincts of our own dwellings. Sad 
thoughts oast shadows on our faoes, and the sadness is mirrored in the 
child-faces we meet and look upon through the day. It is but a little 
•elf-denial (if we could but think so), and often a blessing to us, to shut 
way the dark thoughts; to feign until we really feel, a sense of happi- 
ness in being alive— a resident of God's beautiful world, where He daily 
brings to us so much of good for willing hands to do. The shadows will 
be ohased away by the sunshine, and this sunshine multiplied in radiance 
will shine out from the eyes and hearts of every pupil under our charge. 

An attention to the externals of the school-room will contribute much 
to the cheerfulness of both the teacher and the taught. Cleanliness first, 

pleasant light, good ventilation, pictures on the walls, if destitute of 
maps, a bouquet of flowers on the table, a merry song at intervals to re- 
lieve the monotony of study, all but trifling matters of consideration seem- 
ingly, but which conduce to make the school-room a pleasant place—eag- 
erly sought in the morning, and reluctantly left in the evening. It will 
oost us but little care, this attention to the surroundings of our daily avo- 
cations. Let us think of them — apply and thus make our calling more 
glorious by blessing abundantly those innocent ones whom Jesus blessed 
in his mission to a lo9t world. Nettie Roberts. 

"Whttewateb, Oct., 1858. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 

What ft simple, common word is l\fe, and yet how foil of hidden mean- 
ing—deep, deep mystery. It is a process of development wrought by an 
invisible agency advancing ever. Beneath its mystic influence a tiny seed 
is deposited in the earth, and by-and-by a germ appears, a fresh, green 
plant, and then a lovely flower, as beautiful as those which bloomed and 
faded in that Oriental garden, when the morning stars first sang together. 
An acorn bursts its shell-like prison, and from its center rises, with slow 
but steady movement, the majestic oak, whose branches tower aloft to- 
ward heaven* 

Beneath this spell the moist, cold ground, hardened by the breath of 
winter, is in a short time covered with the waving grain, all zeady for the 
reapers. From darkness and decay spring light and beauty, joyously ani- 
mated by the ever-moving, restless spirit— life. The very air that fans 
the fevered brow is fall of it; the earth we tread upon— aye, all within 
the broad range of our vision. From the minutest animalcule inhabiting 
a dew-drop, to the stately war-steed, full of grace, and pride, and strength* 
we see this all pervading presence, passing and repassing, in innumerable 
forms, with the rapidity of dramatic evolution. 

The highest and most perfect form of life is man. When, at the fiat of 
Omnipotence, creation rose from chaos in all its grandeur and sublimity, 
the work was not complete until he became, a living soul, with reason as 
his guide, and truth his polar star, pointing him heavenward. Then, life 
was a scene of high and holy beauty, and its end a quiet slumber— an 
awakening to a glorious state of immortality. Now how changed ! It is 
a never-ceasing contest With the mark of his first sin on brow, and mind, 
and soul, man passes struggling on, and while passing, gives Ms answer to 
the question, " What. is life?' 9 

Life? asks the bustling, worldly man — how strange the query. Is it 
not toiling that one may reap a golden harvest? Wealth is the talisman 
to ward off evil, and he alone who possesses it stands within a charmed 
circle, where oare can never come. And, while toiling thus, an unseen 
finger writes a fearfal name upon his brow — the spirit feels its utter, hope- 
less desolation. 

Life! says the maiden, as she dances o'er the flowers, unmindful of their 
thorns. Oh! Life is beautiful, and lovely spirits bask beneath its lights. 
Strangely tender ties are twined around the very being, and human heart- 
harps yield sweeter music than the tabled lyre of Orpheus, beneath the 
touch of love. Why give a thought to sadness, when the brow of hope is 
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circled by such radiant haloes f Bat pleasure dies, the jewels of her soul 
•re buried, and all is mockery. 

life ! says the man of science, consists in the unfolding and develop- 
ment of that which " knows itself to be" — which feels the high pre-roga- 
tive of an immortal spirit From matter, by regular gradations, he as- 
cends and rests at last in Reason as the highest good, but bends no knee 
to Mm who rules in that vast realm. Alas ! the cap-stone wanting only 
to complete the structure. 

Human life is threefold, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, and though 
a full united development of each is needful, they are strangely divided. 
Physical life stands lowest in the scale, and yet so many votaries have ga- 
thered round its standard that their name seems legion. Fearfully pro- 
gressive, with the never-ceasing ory of u Wherewithal shall we be fed and 
clothed." The world of sense to them is the whole world, and only beauti- 
ful while ministering to the requirements of their lower earthly nature. 
They see no beauty in the waving forest save the prospective beauty of 
stately dwellings; hear no voice from the sounding sea but the voice of 
commerce ; recognize no genius in a Newton, Bacon, Kepler, Franklin, 
aside from that which reduced their philosophy to bread-earning, practi- 
cal purposes. Suoh men as Milton, Schiller, Goethe, are useless bubbles 
on the stream of time — their glorious conceptions but vagaries of disor- 
dered brains. The world beyond is but a dim uncertainty, a thing of mi- 
nor importance, while worshiping at the shrine of mammon. In these how 
faint the image of Divinity— how widely severed from its high Original. 

But all are not content to pass life thus; there is a ruthless yearning 
among men for more substantial aliment; a constant longing to solve the 
problem of existence, and to know all things. Yast stores of knowledge 
are opened, depths of thought fathomed, the earth, the air, the very heav- 
ens are searched for intellectual light. Music and her sister arts adorn 
with grace and beauty the varied scenes of life, and literature and history 
preserve, on an enduring tablet, the triumph of humanity. Philosophy, 
with stately stoppings, leads man to her deep haunts, and points him to 
the shadows of immortal forms from heaven. The beauty-loving Greek 
gazed at these shadows till he almost recognized Infinity. 

But even in the intellectual, as in the physical world, that which we 
most admire is fleeting, fading— its brightest charms are but day-dreams 
of hope that pass from us before their forms and features are fully stamped 
upon the memory. They fade away, and leave us, wreck-like, on a wide 
waste of waters— leave us still longing for some unknown shore, some 
moveless anchor. * 

There is, indeed, a higher, purer life ; a spiritual world more beautiful 
by far than any earthly Eden. There is no darkness there— it is illumin- 
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sted by the light irradiated from God's throne; no dmoord there* far every 
B ound is melody ; no falsehood there, for truth presides, an ever ruling de- 
ity. No physical want is known, and mind enthralled no longer, has full 
scope for its immortal powers. A veil-like partition separates this world 
from ours, and because man does not see the mysteries beyond, he wears 
his shackles still, and gropes his way in darkness. 

This powerful struggle between hope and fear, the spirits, as it were of 
light and darkness—can good proceed from thence? In nature we wit- 
ness mighty winds, but in them God is not— fearful convulsions which al- 
most rend the earth. He is not there, but in the sort whisperings of peace 
and love, we feel his presence, and awe-strioken veil our faces. God's* 
image, implanted in the soul, though half obliterated, is not utterly effaced, 
and life's constant struggle seems but an effort to win man back to his first 
high estate. The mighty power of evil is advancing, with rapid strides, 
but close behind, although invisible to mortal eyes, is the majestic form of 
Truth, and he must conqueror. Step by step, with ceaseless stoppings, 
time speeds on— by-and-by a change will come, a powerful renovation, and 
then behoM the emancipation of the raoe. Until that season life will be a 
scene of trial, an endless warfare ; clouds must float between the soul and 
sunlight; high aspirations must be quenched, and hopes lie pale and bleed- 
ing om the rock of sorrow. A mist enshrouds the temple while we tarry at 
the portals, but the dim, uncertain twilight will be banished by the radiant 
beams of an eternal day. 

If earthly life is beautiful, with all its shadows, what must be the glories 
of that higher spiritual existence where the deep yearnings of the soul 
meet with a full fruition? Not a passive state of being, but a complete 
development of all man's godlike powers, a perfect unfolding of the bud in 
paradise— a constant lengthening of the chain of thought which now can 
almost reach Infinity. H. A. E. 



OUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 



A SCHOOL DITTY FOR MY LITTLS PUPILS. 



Oh! I will away, on each fine day, 

* And a healthful walk 'twill be, 
To that school-house white, so fair and bright, 

That not far off I see ; 
For that school-house white, so tall and bright, 
Is a pleasant place to me 
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We Ve a room so warm, that we feel no storm, 

Though wintry cold it be ; 
And my books untorn, unsoiled, though wpnx, 

Are pleasant things to me, 
And that school-house white, is a great 4©Ught 

To children such as we. 

Twas our friends regard, though the times are hard, 

For us this house did build ; 
And they'll be paid for their generous aid, 

If we our part fulfill ; 
And we'll delight, by its walls so white, 

Each day our place to fill 
Mauston. L. B. Persy. 



THE SMAOK IN SCHOOL. 

The following incident in a district school, desoribed by Mr. William 
Pitt Palmer of New York, President of the Manhattan Insuranoe Company, 
in an address before " The Literary Society," in Stookbridge, Mass., his 
native home, will take many whose heads are now streaked with silvery 
hairs, a journey back to boyhood and early life : 

A district school, not far away 
Mid Berkshire hills, one Winter's day 
Was numming with its wonted noise 
Of threescore mingled girls and boys- 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 
But more on furtive mischief bent; 
The while the Master's downward look 
Was fastened on a copy book- 
When suddenly, behind his back, 
Rose, sharp and clear, a rousing Smaqr! 
As 'twere a battery of bliss 
Let off in one tremendous kiss! 
" What's that?" the startled master cries; 
"That thir," a little imp replies, 

1 Wath William Willith, if yon please— 

saw lum kith Thutfr|aa]i Pqathe !" 
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With frown to make ft statue thrill, 
Tne master thundered "Hither, Will!" 
Like wretch overtaken in his track, 
With stolen treasure on his back, 
Will hung his head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came — 
A great, green, bashful simpleton, 
/ The butt of all good-natured fun— 

With smile suppressed, and birch upraised, 

The threatener faltered — "I'm amazed 

That you, my biggest pupil, should 

Be guilty of an act so rude ! 

Before the whole set school to boot— 

What evil ganius put you to't ?" 

" 'Twas she, herself, sir," sobbed the lad, 

41 1 didn't mean to be so bad — 

But when Susannah shook her curls, 

And whispered I was 'fraid of girls, 

And durtn't kiss a baby's doll, 

I couldn't stand it, sir, at all I 

But up and kissed her on the spot, 

I know-rboo-hoo— I ought to not^ 

But somehow, from her looks— boo-hoo, 

I thought she kind o' wished me to !" 



(giitflrial Uttsnllang. 



Thi Bible in School.— It will be remembered by many of our readers that 
a few months since, by the action of the Board of Education, the Bible was ex- 
cluded from several of the public schools in the City of New York. 

With reference to this action of the Board of Education, the Old School Free. 
Synod, of New York, at its meeting at Jamaica, in October last, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

"That in the name of our common Christianity, and of public morals, and our 
civil liberties, founded on the principles of the Word of God, and in the name of 
the God of our fathers, and in behalf of the Christian congregations and families 
under our care, this Synod lifts up its voice of remonstrance, and earnestly utters 
its solemn protest against the recent action of the Board of Education, by which 
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the children in thirteen of our public schools have been robbed of their right and 
privilege of reading the Word of God, and calling on him in prayer, and that the 
ministers and people be enjoined to use all lawful means to restore the Bible to 
its place as the basis of all right education. 

" That a committee of five be appointed to examine the whole subject of popu- 
lar education, and report to the next meeting of Synod, on the expediency of 
abandoning the present system of education by the State, leaving education with 
religion, to be supported by the voluntary action of the people/ 1 

Upon which action of the Synod the New York Observer comments as follows 

" When the conclusion is reached that we can not enjoy the rights of consci 
ence in the education of our children, ihat the children of the poor and neglected 
can not receive moral instruction at the same time with intellectual, that our sys- 
tem of popular education is to be divested of all capacity to treat the child as a 
moral being, we shall be driven to the necessity of seeking a divorce of State and 
school. To this the mind of the religious .community is steadily tending." 

We are gratified to see an increased interest, on the part of the public, in the 
subject of the moral and religious instruction of youth. Education is getting to 
be considered something more than mental discipline, and the true teacher is he 
who develops and trains the whole nature of the pupil, so as to fit him for the 
roper performance of life's duties. The intellectual wrecks which lie thickly scat- 
tered along our pathway; wrecks caused by the perversion or imperfect training 
of the moral nature, warn us, while developing the intellect, not to neglect the 
conscience and the heart. 

The corruption of public morals, the peculation, bribery, and fraud, which are 
becoming so common in our country, should lead us to a careful examination of 
our system of education, in order that we may discover the cause of this wide- 
spread immorality, and if possible provide a remedy* 

Still, we are sorry to see any ecclesiastical body take such a position as the pas 
sage of the above resolutions would indicate the Synod of New York has taken in 
reference to free schools. 

We are not prepared to abandon the system even if the reading of the Bible 
and prayer were positively prohibited in every school in the land. The Synod 
and the Observer, it seems to us have both fallen into the same error in stating, or 
at least implying that no moral instruction can be given in school, unless through 
the agency of prayer or the reading of the Bible. They overlook the choice selec 
tions, inculcating the purest morality, which abound in our standard reading 
books; they forget that the daily life, example and precepts of the living teacher 
are more powerful in giving direction to the youthful mind than any abstract les- 
sons of morality ; they do not seem to understand that a child may be taught to 
love justice, truth, and goodness, to hate injustice, falsehood, and vice, to fear God 
and love his fellows, even if the written revelation shall not be opened, nor the 
blessing of our Heavenly Father be invoked each morning at the commencement 
o school* 

But supposing that nothing could be done in this direction) that it were impos- 
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Bible to teach morality without the direct use of the Bible is the public school, the 
only place, the teacher the only agent, and the few urinates which precede the 
daily tasks of the schoolroom the only opportunity for training our children in vir- 
tue and goodness? Have we not parental instruction, the family altar, the Sab- 
bath-school, the Bible class, and the preached word, on which to rely, and shall 
we forget all this, and blindly, foolishly seek to overturn our cherished free school 
systems, because we can not, in some instances, use them as direct agencies in the 
moral training of our children? Shall we, like the foolish women in the fable, 
Whose hen laid the golden egg, loose what we have by grasping after more ? 
Shall we drive the children of the ignorant, the prejudiced, and the bigoted, into 
the streets, and shut up our school-houses, or rely upon voluntary effort to edu- 
cate those who are soon to take into their hands the destinies of our country? 

We shall look for the report of the committee appointed by the Synod of New 
York with a good deal of interest, but we trust the day is far distant when any 
branch of the Protestant Church in this country shall unite with Archbishop 
Hughes and the Bomieh Church in decrying the crowning glory of our institutions 
;— free schools. - 



Kenosha.— "We learn, from the Tribune and Telegraph, that the Grand Jury of 
Kenosha County visited the High School in the City of Kenosha, early in last 
month, by invitation of the Superintendent, and they state, in a card published 
in the columns of the Telegraphy that a they were highly pleased with the good 
order of the school, and the management of the school-rooms. That the deport- 
ment of the scholars excited our admiration, and the teachers gave evidence of pe- 
cular fitness for their profession, especially would we mention Mr. Conatty, the 
Principal, for his gentlemanly bearing; and that we regard him as admirably quali- 
fied for the responsible position he holds." 

Mr. Conatty, has been but a short time in the State, but he is highly spoken 
of by all who have made his acquaintance, and we feel assured that the more he 
is known, the greater will be his reputation as a teacher. 

The Tribune states that the session of the Grand Jury was a very short one, 
and intimates that the morals of the county are not in a very bad condition, a state 
of things which we should expect in a community wbere so Much interest is mani- 
fested in their schools. ) 

"We are obliged to omit the Mathematical Department this month, and postpone 
notices of the following books, received since our last issue : Monteith's History 
„ of the United Stales; Smith's Juvenile Speller; Bobinson's Algebras and Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic 

MAGAZonta— We will furnish the Atlantic Monthly, or Harper \ with the Journal, 
for" $3,00 a year, and Arthur's Home Magazine, with the Journal, for $2,25. 

See notice of Benton's Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, in our adver- 
tising column? 
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yf EDUCATION A MENTAL POSSESSION. 

A LBCTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, AUGUST &TH, 
1808, AT PORTAGE CITY, WISCONSIN, BY 8. H. CARPENTER. 

There are two great leading ideas of tbe present : First; the idea of in- 
dividual equality ; and second, the idea of individual responsibility. The 
government guarantees the first To properly secure, and teach how to 
properly use, the other, is the province of education. And by education I 
mean not only that instruction imparted in school-houses, academies, and 
colleges, but whatever tends to develop the mind of man. As the idea of 
a republican government is that of individual equality , so this idea of uni- 
versal education is the embodiment, the illustration, and motive force as 
well, of the prinoiple of individual responsibility* 

Since the government secures to us individual equality, all we have to do 
is to guard our institutions from innovation. Having all, it should be our 
effort to keep what we have. But the idea of individual responsibility, 
and the importance it attaches to every citizen, renders necessary some 
means of making the citizen capable of understanding his position, and of 
fitting him for the disoharge of dudes it imposes upon him. . This is the 
w9*k of education. And here we have not only to keep what we have, 
but our whole business is to invent and adapt means to certain ends. We 
do not, as in the science of government, start with certain fixed, immutable, 
and acknowledged principles, the same in all conditions of the race, un- 
altered by circumstances ; but we begin with youth, differing in mental 
capacity, affected by circumstances of birth, habit, and previous education, 
and endeavor to bring them up to the stature of manhood, fitted for the 
position which the citizen of a free government occupies. Hence the great 
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diversity of the means employed, and the oonseqaent differences in theor- 
ies of education. 

The means of education are many. We are educated by text-books and 
teachers. We are educated by pulpits and presses. We are educated— far 
more than we imagine — by the influenoe of public sentiment. We are 
educated by what we see, by what we hear, by what we suffer. We are 
educated by our fireside conversation, by our daily walks, by looks, words, 
and motions. The locomotive is a more powerful and general educator 
than the calculus. The telegraph teaches more than books on chemistry. 
The professor, or the lecturer may have a large audience, but these have 
an audience stretching from Maine to Texas. Take away the steam-engine 
and the telegraph, and you have taken away from the oommon people 
more than a hundred years of intellectual growth. The means of educa- 
tion are many, but the myriad sided mind of man is adapted to them all. 

Although these appliances are so numerous, and the influences whioh 
tend directly to our development so multitudinous, the world chiefly relies 
upon books as the most Important means of education. 

We gather from books what has already been known. The science of 
centuries, and the garnered wisdom of our raoe, are there hoarded for our 
use. In order to avoid beginning where men began a thousand years ago, 
we must learn what has already been discovered. It is thus that books 
become a powerful aid in education. But if we would go beyond/^we 
must interrogate nature. If we confine our attention simply to acquiring 
the knowledge that others have gained, books are all we need ; but if we 
would acquire power to walk alone into the boundless fields of knowledge, 
and reap from the fruitful soil a harvest for ourselves, we must not only 
acquire the riches and thoughts which others have garnered and given us, 
but must develop within ourselves the power of original thought The 
learning we gather from books is very properly termed acquirement; the 
education which gives us the power of acquiring from nature, is a develop- 
ment. 

There are, consequently, two kinds of education. The one consists in 
crowding the memory with what has been discovered — with rules, theor- 
ems, and undigested faots—resting satisfied if the learner can recite the 
lesson glibly. The other consists in using the knowledge in books merely 
as a basis upon whioh to build. It is a development of tjje mind — not so 
much an acquisition, as a power of acquisition — not so muoh a memoriz- 
ing as a mentalizing. % 

There can be no real education if the mind be only a passive recipient, 
even of the hoarded treasures of the world's wisdom. There must be a 
mental activity, and the greater activity as the amount of material to be 
- ssimilated is greater. Our education, the extent of our knowledge, can 
not go beyond the limits of our personal ideas, and memorizing the ideas 
of others does not make them ours. A man may possess the contents of a 
library in his memory, and yet be uneducated. A mere acquaintance with 
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foots does not give lis an education. If we have only acquired the ideas of 
others, we are doing business on borrowed capital, and have no real invest- 
ment of oar own. All education, then, is self-eduoation. It is not book- 
learning, nor teacher-learning. We have put the ideas and notions of the 
world into the crucible of our mind, and fused them into a belief of our 
own. 

But education is too frequently made to consist of the exercise of acquit* 
ing facts and the ideas of others. Perhaps in our anxiety to seize hold of the 
most conspicuous means of education, we have mistaken the readily no- 
ticeable for the real; the easiest for the best method of instruction. 
Knowledge does not inhere in the memory ; it inheres in tfhe mind. But 
we have loaded the memory, and left the mind undeveloped. We have 
forsaken the established role of nature, and reap the consequences in the 
obstaoles we meet — in finding a hearty distaste for study to be overcome* 
Education, if pursued naturally, is as natural and instinctive to the mind 
as growth, or satisfying hunger is to the body. Oan we believe that the 
Great Author of the universe, when he made man in his own likeness, 
made him with an instinct to preserve his body, but at the same time ' 
cursed his God-like and God-given intellect with a tendency, if not a posi- 
tive instinct, toward self-destruction ? It would be blasphemy thus to be 
lieve. 

But how comes it to pass that we so generally find among the young a 
distaste for the severe and constant, though pleasant, labor required in 
this development? There oan be but one reason. We have forsaken the 
path of nature. We have made education the dreary task of acquiring 
other men's ideas, and rednced by so doing the labor of education to the 
reluctant task of the slave. We have too far abandoned the end of educa- 
tion, and have sought a miserable and unworthy compensation, by adding 
to the means. In a word, we do not make education a Mental Posses- 
sion. We make it only a possession of the memory — a borrowed thing— 
held by the feeblest of all tenures, and go through the world with the dis- 
graceful yoke of the borrower forever upon our necks. We have been 
making education merely a theory — a theory of growth I We have exalted 
it above the common concerns of life — for the acquisition of ideas is not 
their application. We make pupils mental misers, burying the given talent 
in the earth of a deadened intellect, instead of putting their thoughts out 
to usury in this busy world. We have begotten a race of educated 
dilettanti, whose sentences fall upon a subjeot like the playful tapping of a 
lady's fan, rather than the sturdy blows of a strong man's arm. 

8ays Locke : " There are those who are very assiduous in reading, and 
yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. They dream on in a 
constant course of reading and cramming themselves, but not digesting 
any thing, it produces nothing but an heap of orudities. If their memor- 
ies retain well, one may say they have the materials of knowledge; tut 
like those for bui Wing, they are of no advantage, if there be no other use 
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made of them bat to let them lie heaped up together." And again : u We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a load 
of collections. Unless we ohew them over again, they will not give as 
strength and nourishment." And again, from this acute philosopher: "The 
memory may be stored, and the judgment be but little better; and the stock 
of knowledge is not increased by being able to repeat what others have 
•aid." 

We may, indeed, be possessed of the ideas, and it is undoubtedly neces- 
sary so to be ; but we must not continually hold the ideas of others as the 
ideas of others. There must be an assimilation. We must digest these 
ideas until we' make them ours — held by the mind with an undoubting 
grasp— held as a real mental possession. 

But how can this assimilating process be assisted? There is a world of 
ideas without us ; there i9 a capacity for development within ; how can 
the mind apprehend these ideas — make them enter into its substance, and 
farther its growth ? This is the problem to be solved — not so much what 
•course of study shall be pursued, or what text-books shall be used. 
- Memory is of use in furnishing the mind with ideas to work with and 
•upon — with tools, so to speak. Yet you may furnish a man tools, but 
that does not make him a mechanic Unless the tools become the instru- 
ments of his mind, and act as aids to exhibit in material form the concep- 
tions of his intellect, they are only a dead, dangerous weight to him — a 
positive incumbrance. You may give the farmer choice seeds, but that 
will not insure a good crop. The seed may be good ; the soil may be fer- 
tile; but unless the seed is properly sown, and the soil properly cultivated, 
the good seed and the fertile soil are barren as a desert. Now educating 
the memory, by the simple acquisition of fact9, is like putting tools in the 
hands of a man who knows not their use ; doing him no servioe, and per- 
haps a positive injury. Or it is like presenting the farmer with seeds, con- 
cerning whose cultivation he knows nothing. 

There is an analogy in the natural world : There is food without us, and 
a capacity for food within ; how shall the body apprehend properly these 
elements of its growth ? By a simple reception of them t That were use- 
less without an assimilating process, by which they become a part of itself. 
How loading the memory, merely, is like loading a hungry man's pockets 
with food, and bidding him be satisfied. In neither case are the elements 
of growth assimilated. Ideas are the natural food for the mind, and to 
fulfill their use they must be assimilated by the mind. If ideas are simply 
held by the memory, they are easily and soon lost; but if they, by being 
assimilated, inhere in the mind, and thus become an integral part of the 
mind itself they can never be lost. This is a practical education — no mat- 
ter how acquired— no matter where or when obtained — if ideas by as- 
similation form a part of the mind, they form a practical education. 

We are all of us, perhaps, too apt to consider the simple acquisition of 
Ideas an education. From long custom this notion hat popularly aoquired 
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the sigoification whioh properly belongs to a development of the mind. 
Perhaps it may sound paradoxical, yet is it not true, that an abundance of 
ideas is a hindrance rather than a help in a true education? Does not 
this grasping avarice " o'erleap itself?" The broader a cistern the better 
adapted is it for a receptacle ; but if we would reach the living fountain, 
we must dig deep. The man, or especially the student, who considers 
education to consist solely in the acquisition of ideas, is building a broad 
cistern to hold whatever may be poured in by the generosity of others. 
But he who holds that the principle of life here, as elsewhere, is a princi- 
ple of development, digs deep until he has reaohed the perennial springs, 
and rests independent of others, possessing, within himself the capacities, 
the powers, the necessities of a development 

The difficulty is not that in the one case the man has too many ideas, 
but that he holds them loosely and confusedly as the ideas of others. His 
mind has failed to apprehend and appropriate these ideas, and they only 
add weight, and prove a hindrance to his already overloaded mind. He 
may know what this book, or that man says, but he has no sort of an idea 
what he himself says. He may be a sort of walking encyclopaedia, of 
which the chief use is to be a dumb-waiter to somebody, but we can not 
say that an encyclopedia is educated because it contains 2000 pages ot 
facts. Nay, a man may know all the facts in the universe, and yet be less 
educated, less developed, less of a man, than one who does not understand 
the spherical figure of the earth. The Russian fool who could repeat Vol- 
taire, was not consequently Voltaire. 

The mind grows after the manner of a cactus— one idea producing an- 
other, and the second a third, and so on— a vital connection existing be- 
tween them all, and the vitalizing sap, and the vivifying force of sturdy, 
original thought, penetrating the remotest point, bringing all the separate 
shoots of thought, and ramifications of ideas into the close connection of a 
consistent whole. The mind thus becomes a unity, and acts in harmony 
with itself. One root and many branches is better than a half acre of 
crowded shoots, each struggling for a little glimpse of sunshine to prolong 
its useless life. One idea well developed, thoroughly traced out, is worth 
more than a volume of transplanted ideas. 

Nor does the benefit in the other case simply arise from a paucity of 
ideas, but in receiving no more into the mind than can be properly culti- 
vated. Filling the memory with facts is like filling a bin with apples — 
good while they last Developing the mind, and cultivating our ideas, is 
like setting an orchard— productive now, and productive forever in the 
future. The one meets an immediate need; the other meets that, and laya 
up full supplies for all future needs. 

There is another benefit in presenting but few ideas to the mind at a 
time : it allows the mind to concentrate its faculties. The sun shines dif- 
fusedly over a continent of snow, and can not melt a single flake. And 
yet the philosopher can fire the diamond and fuse flint by the rays scat- 
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tered over a ferr inches, if he will bat co centrate them to a focus. 80, 
let the mind scatter its energies over a continent of truth, and it warms 
not a single thought into life, overcomes no difficulty, resolves no problem ; 
bat let its faculties be concentrated, its strength focalized, its powers 
brought to bear upon a single point, and such a mind becomes omnipotent 
—not alone from the possession of ideas, but from a husbanding of its re- 
sources — a saving of its strength for the elaboration of one thought The 
temptation is strong to illustrate this point with examples taken from the 
honored ranks of so-called self-made men, bat the mere mention must suf- 
fice. 

Perhaps the remark may be superfluous, but is it not too true that a dis- 
taste for learning is acquired, in nine oases out of ten, solely from the con- 
fusion of mind arising from the acquisition of so many disconnected facts ? 
We must allow seed time to germinate ; we must hasten slowly. If we 
hasten at first, the child gains only a painful confused image, that would 
be forgotten, gladly, but whioh ever haunts the retina of the mind. Still 
there are those who see in this rapidity of acquisition, and multifarious- 
ness of acquirement, a real education — nay, what is of far higher import— 
a praotioal education ! 

There is a strong desire to popularize education, by making facts of every- 
day life, simple isolated gleanings from the wisdom of the world, the educa- 
tion required. The great hobby is practical education — a hobby which any 
body can ride, and of which the crowd will always unthinkingly cheer the 
rider. These educational reformers want practical education, not theoretical 
education— just as though that were not a humbug, too stupidly absurd to 
win even a solitary convert. They want an education that gives a man a 
ready-made suit of knowledge, without adding pieces for patching. For 
instance, they say : u Agriculture is of great practical importance, conse- 
quently eduoation to be practical must be an agricultural education. Lan- 
guages are not to be used in every-day life, therefore, languages need not 
enter the course of a practical eduoation 1" The mind is apparently con- 
sidered a reservoir, to be filled in the comparatively useless days of youth, 
for future and busier years to draw upon. Facts and figures, rules and 
theorems, must be tied up, labelled, and packed away in the btain, until 
some future necessity shall call them from their dusty pigeon-holes, and put 
them into real use. The brain of man is not a garret to pack all the odds 
and ends of creation in — hot a receptacle for the cast-off thoughts of others. 
God never intended such magnificent machinery to be put to such igno- 
minous uses. Nor is a system of popular eduoation which thus degrades 
man from his high position as a creator, to the criminally indolent position 
of the recipient of other men's gains, a system of eduoation worthy of the 
name, or worthy the admiration of respectable antediluvians. We might 
as well praise as popular a system of religion whioh leaves out the doctrine 
of responsibility. It would be popularized, no doubt, but would lose its 
vital essence, its distinctive features. 
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1 It is really necessary to store the memory with foots. Boles may do 
very well for people who do not koow enough to make rales for them- 
selves, just aa we have letter-writers for love-sick swains and lasses, with- 
out wit enough to tell each other of it decently, and books of etiquette for 
people so uncompromisingly boorish by nature as to be obliged to be po- 
lite by rule, or go without. These isolated facts may be of some suoh use, 
but it is infinitely more useful and necessary to acquire the habit of think- 
ing. Any attempt to popularize education by substituting the one oourse 
for the other, although it may be easier, will never be successful, for de- 
grading the standard of education is not the same as raising ourselves up 
to it, although either oourse may apparently produce. the same results. 

This idea of popular education is derived from the notion that it is ne- 
cessary for a youth to study what he will practice when a man — and, in- 
deed, one oi the sages of antiquity said as muck. By a parity of reason- 
ing we might say that a boy, in his physical eduoation, should— not de- 
velop the muscles he will use when a man, but should mimic, in boyish 
sports, the employments of future years. Nature has furnished youth 
with an instinct which prompts it to develop its strength ; and we might 
as well reprehend a group of boys for playing leap-frog, on the ground 
that they would never praotioe it when men, as to cavil at the study of 
the calculus beoause a farmer makes no immediate use of it in his daily 
life. Playing strengthens the boy's sinews, and lays up foroe for the 
sterner duties of life. So, studies may develop the thews and sinews of 
the mind, and although the studies themselves may never enter the routine 
of the daily life, yet the intellectual strength which their mastery has 
given, will furnish the mind with a power, a creative force, an active 
adaptive energy, that is of far more value than the barren acquisition of a 
folio of facts. We eat food, not for the sake of the food only, but for the 
sake of the strength to be derived from it ; and so we study, not for the 
sake of the immediate use that may foe made of the studies themselves, 
but for the sake of the intellectual strength thereby acquired. 

Education, then, can not be a simple hoarding of facts, but it is a devel- 
opment of power, an acquisition of strength by j udicious exercise. Strength 
is a real bodily possession, and an education of the right kind is as much 
a mental possession. 

Says Mr. Page, in his Theory and Practice of Teaching : " The conclu- 
sions of the honest and intelligent inquirer after the truth in this matter 
will be, that eduoation is development; that it is not instruction merely— 
knowledge, facts, rules — communicated by the teaoher, but it is discipline; 
it is a making up of the mind — growth by a healthy assimilation of whole- 
some aliment. It is an inspiring of the mind with a thirst for knowledge, 
growth, enlargement, and then a discipline of its powers so that it can go 
on to educate itself. It is the arousing the child's mind to think without 
thinking for it ; it is the awakening its powers to observe, to remember, 
to reflect, to combine. It is not a cultivation of the memory to the ne- 
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gleot of every thing;else; bat it is a calling forth of all the faculties into 
harmonious aotion." 

Haying thus sketched the different views in regard to what education 
is, in what it consists, let us examine the corresponding methods of in- 
struction. 

The idea has long been prevalent that our system is likely to prove a 
stupendous failure. The day of great men, say some of these prophets, 
latter-day Jeremiahs, has passed, and we seem to have come to the day 
when a mediocrity 

" Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null," 

is worshiped as the very height of human attainment. But whatever 
fault may be tound with the results of our system, but little can, we think, 
be found with the great outlines of our system of education. 

We boast of a system whioh readies every child in the land ; that offers 
to all the privilege of a good education without money and without price, 
not so much as a privilege, as a natural and political birthright. We boast 
of the general diffusion of knowledge among us, of our splendid discoveries 
in the arts and sciences, and point with pride to our great men, acute philo- 
sophers, and eloquent divines. Asa nation we pride ourselves upon the 
results, while yet as a nation, as neighborhoods) as families even, we are 
lamentably careless as to the means by which these results are secured. 
• If our free system of education ever does prove a failure, it will be be- 
oause of this lack of publio sympathy ; it will die for laok of sunshine. 

The objections whioh are commonly urged against the system, are not 
properly objections against the system itself, but against the management 
of the system. We have enlarged the system without having made a cor- 
responding enlargement of our plan of operations. We have trusted too 
muoh to teachers, too much to text-books, too much to the machinery of 
education, and too little to the intellectual force which was to guicb the 
machine. We have neglected to demand good teachers, thinking, per- 
haps, that good school-buildings, good text-books, approved methods of 
instruction, etc., would of themselves secure a proper advance, and the 
desired end. We have spent our time and means in building and 
adorning a splendid locomotive, and then have been careless who was pat 
on it as driver. We have been particularly anxious to secure the outward 
means and appliances of education, while not one person in ten knows or 
cares what education is, if his rents are promptly paid, or his interest are 
not below twelve per cent, per annum. 

But perhaps these remarks are too general and sweeping. Let us, then, 
briefly notice the common method of eduoation, and point out a few speci- 
fic faults— faults whioh lie directly in the way of education considered as 
a mental possession. 

The first error we notice is based on the erroneous notion as to what 



education is. It is teaohing men to repeat rather than to think. It pre- 
supposes that acquisition is education. What is a good soholar, as the 
term is generally , understood ? The one who can repeat most of the book. 
He may comprehend a solitary idea or not— he is the best soholar. Mem- 
orizing is thus made^education, and the ponring in process goes on, until 
the little mind is all the time running over just as fast as new ideas are 
poured in ; and at the end of the educational course holds no more than at 
the beginning I It has memorized every thing, and mentalized nothing — 
has developed itself in no point, except simply the faculty of memory. It 
has acquired so rapidly that it has had no time for digestion or assimila- 
tion. Now digestion is as much a mental necessity as it is a physical ne- 
cessity. As Locke says, we must chew over these memorized ideas, or 
they are of little use to us. We must assimilate this knowledge, or we 
simply make our brains a 1 amber-room for odds and ends. But this method 
leaves no room, and gives no opportunity for digestion. It teaches men 
to imitate, and imitation reqaires no thought One may imitate the aot 
of eating without calling the digestive faculties into action, or being bene- 
fitted thereby. It teaches men, also, at least by example, that mere acqui- 
sition of knowledge is education. It crowds, crams, and overloads the 
mental stomach, until a confirmed intellectual dyspepsia sets in, which no 
physic can permanently oure. 

There can be no doubt but that this erroneous method of education, by 
neglecting, and by so doing crushing, the original powers of the mind — its 
faoulty of finding out for itself, its power of educing new troths by re- 
flection — and substituting in their stead memorizing as the one sole and 
only means of development, has done more injury than good, and crushed, 
dwarfed, and crippled more minds than it has developed. It has educated 
a race of parrots, repeating incessantly the ideas of others, instead of a 
race of strong original thinkers, and has given an impetus and a dignity 
to the senseless, soulless, baseless isms of the day, which in turn delude 
and degrade our educated men, and by implication our system of educa- 
tion. 

There may be a time when the memorizing, or cateohetical method, 
seems to be the most economical ; but it is only for a time, and for an 
early stage of development. We may carry a child when we are in a 
hurry because it can not walk as fast as we wish to, and we may carry 
children over the first principles of education, to save time. Memory, 
undoubtedly, has its place among the means of education, but it is not 
the only means. I would have tiie child memorize, but I would also 
have him digest the ideas until they become his own. I would not let 
the simplest reading lesson pass without encouraging the little one to re- 
peat the story for himself; nor would I have the child read a lesson 
that he could not, with a reasonable amount of mental exercise, thus 
translate into his own language. It might be slow work, but it would 
lay a sure foundation. Memory is a means of entering the mind, but it is 
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not tjie mind itself ; and we must frequently test the matter to see wheth- 
er the mind has seized the ideas, and taken them as a part of itself. 

But perhaps the most noticeable error of the common method of educa- 
tion is its tendency to promote indolence — mental indolence. There is 
anoh a thing as healthy mental exercise, without which the mind de- 
cays, loses its apprehensive power, and finally, so to speak, dies ; but 
with which it increases in strength, in capacity, in acuteness, in original- 
ity. As the law for the body is exercise, so is it the law for the mind* 
As to the one indolence is death, so is it to the other. A method of in- 
struction, then, which frees the mind from the necessity of labor, and 
transfers the toil to the faculty of memory, must, as a logical sequence, be- 
get mental inertia. If the teacher is only required to keep his eye on the 
text-book, and the scholar only to repeat a set of words, neither caring for 
the ideas they represent, no wonder the teacher grows listless, and the 
pupils keep him company. Education becomes the arduous toil of the 
tread-mill — the never-ending olimbing, and never ascending — only adding 
weariness to disgust. All interest in education is thus lost, and children 
grow up with a hearty and an honest dislike for all learning. 

This objection lies aiso against all attempts to popularize education by 
degrading it There must be severe mental toil, or there can be no men- 
tal discipline If the hill of science is lofty, and its sides rugged, the pros- 
pect from the top will be the wider, and the conquest sweeter. If we lower 
its height, the horizon is contracted. I almost envy those scholars of old, 
who, when science was as yet unknown, when rules, theorems, and prob- 
lems were as yet nniuvented, drew their diagrams on the heavens, and 
solved their problems with the aid of the stars, leaving behind them a sci- 
ence as luminous as its source. I envy them as they, free from ail restraint, 
away baok in the very gate-ways of time, projected their minds upon 
the virgin world of Science and Art, and with an intrepidity greater than 
that of Oolumbus sailed out upon the great unknown in search of Truth, 
— unmoored the human mind from its earthly fastenings, and, strong in 
faith, began that voyage towards the Infinite whioh humanity has not yet 
finished. I envy them the consciousness of their originality. I envy 
them the sublime consciousness of power which each new discovery in- 
vested them' with. I envy them that intimate acquaintance with Nature 
whioh such a relationship gave them. I envy Gallileo his proud belief 
and consciousness of primal right, by discovery, to the truth, when he ut- 
tered in an undertone, " It does move." But who can avoid a feeling of 
disgust at our modernly educated savans, who grow into geological profes- 
sors in a parlor, and gain their knowledge of botany from herbariums 
Why! there is more geological education in finding one stone where Na- 
ture hid it, with her mysterious hieroglyphics, from the eye of man, than 
in mastering folios of barren treatises ; more botany in one flower, with 
all the aroma of Nature in its petals, than a race of Lmneuses could pack in 
their brains. But now almost all the honor of mental conquest is taken 
away, because all we have to learn is the diluted transcript of Nature, 
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done Into our vernacular by some one who has discovered that he can 
find a publisher for his forthcoming text- book ; and if we would travel the 
highway of learning, lo ! here are guide-boards and bridges, and MoAdam 
roads, which almost any fool can follow. 

Instead of lowering the standard of education, we should seek to make 
it popular by elevating it above that familiarity which breeds contempt — 
above that miserable mediocrity that may be attained without labor and 
without pains. We must learn to labor and wait. We move so fast in 
this day and generation, that we have come to consider speed as a positive 
good, and are ready to adopt, as a decided improvement, any course which 
will bring us to the end of our course the soonest. We have bridged all 
the Sloughs of Despond, tunnelled all the ; Hills Difficulty, spanned all 
the dark, toilsome valleys, and built a splendid educational railway to the 
depot of a finished education, whence the oarried student, picking up his 
degree, starts on foot in the world, after having lost, by disuse, the power 
of locomotion. One by one, in a few years, the prize scholars are lost 
sight of in the life-race, or are conquered in the life-battle, while many 
a hardy stripling, who, saw the] glittering train whirl past, but who trudged 
heartily on, until with a strength of limb and stoutness of heart he passes 
the goal, and enters upon the duties of life — fitted and equipped for the du- 
ties of manhood, accustomed to conquer difficulties, and endure hardships. 
Nor is this to be said fof our higher schools alone. We hurry infants on 
board this educational railway before they can hardly pronounce their 
alphabet, and thus early engender habits of intellectual indolence, which 
are the curse of our schools. 

That was a splendid figure of Addison, as well as a just one, when he 
said that education was to the mind what sculpture was to the block of 
marble ; but we must not consider the mind passive as is the marble un- 
der the strokes of the chisel. We must not consider the teacher as the 
mere sculptor, whose business it is to change a dead mass from a shapeless 
fopm to a figure of life — an imitation ot real life. The truth of the com- 
parison lies in the results, and not in the means by which they are accom- 
plished. Still, many parents seem to consider the teacher as a sculptor, 
whose business, and whose profession it is to turn out good work ; and 
many teachers seem to adopt this notion. Says Mr. Page: "The practice 
of lecturing children into imbecility is too frequently practiced." A de- 
privation of the mind of the exercises natural to it, and necessary for it, in 
the acquirement of knowledge begets a lethargy, and imbecility, which 
result in intellectual death. The mind must not be treated as passive. 
We must develop, and not super-add. 

These errors arise from carelessness, from indolence, or from a mistaken 
notion as to what eduoation really is. As we have before said, education 
is a real development, not simply an acquisition. Our limits will scarcely 
permit us to more than briefly notice the nature of this development. 

Walk over the prairie in its native state ; it looks like a lawn kept in 
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order by the band of an experienced gardner. Break the sod ; ran a road 
through the grass and flowers, and by the pathside or roadside, at once, 
there spring np strange plants, unseen before. Whence 3ome they? Has 
the seed been sleeping centuries in the earth, awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity for development? Even so has God sown the mind of man with 
knowledge. Left to itself, it produces one class of ideas, common and 
necessary ; but run the plowshare of culture through its depths, and there 
spring up ideas and intellections unknown and unheard of before. Whence 
come they? From books? No. From teachers? N*o. From whence! 
From the mind itself. God has sown the mind with seeds; they may 
germinate, or they may not. The splendid — nay sublime possibilities of 
humanity may be realized, and man created but little lower than the an- 
gels, may be crowned with glory and honor ; or all these possibilities and 
opportunities may be squandered and lost, and man sunk to the level of 
the brute — an animal without an animal's instinct It is the province of a 
true edacation to germinate these seed-thoughts in the mind— not to at- 
tempt God's work of implanting them, but to supply the favorable circum- 
stances by the aid of which they are developed. And an education whioh 
is thus a germination of the ideas implanted by the hand of God, is the 
only education whioh can ever be a real intellectual possession. 

It is a favorite theory with many that the mind of the child is like 
blank paper — that God created a soul in his own image and likeness, and 
launched it into infinity and eternity, unblessed with a single idea, or a 
solitary innate notion of itself, the world, or its Creator; that although he 
endowed the infant with instinct to preserve the body during the minor- 
ity of the reason, he left the soul to grope its blind way after knowledge, 
unenlightened even by an instinct for truth, or a solitary icjea to guide it 
on its eternal journey ; that the mind of man is a solitary and cursed ex- 
ception to all the works of God, for although we see a beautiful adapted- 
ness throughout nature, no part isolated, no part useless to some other, 
when we come to examine God's last and greatest work, a reflection of 
his own infinity and eternity, we find it a monstrous, icy, isolation, with 
no tentacles instinctively reaching after truth, no sublime longing after de- 
velopment, no hungering and thirsting after knowledge — endowed with the 
greatest possibilities, but still cursed with barrenness like a desert, cursed 
with a tendenoy to squander its little inheritance of life I* 

To those who believe this doctrine, that the mind is a blank first, and 
then a passive recipient of whatever is poured into it, the stuffing method 
of education may seem to possess peculiar advantages, and they may see 
in it a great and powerful means of developing nothing — which they say 

• The mind has a substantive essence, as well as a capacity. Its attributes pos- 
sess a substantive essence as well as a functional capacity— a power to apprehend is 
not all. 
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they began with — into something, into a mind oapable of comprehending 
the heights and depths of science, an intelleot almost God-like in its pow- 
ers and eapaoities ! Fill a jog with water, and it is only a jog still; so, 
fill a simple capacity with ideas, and it remains precisely what it was. 
The ideas may be in such a mind, bat they form no part of it 

Plato, the greatest reflective thinker of antiquity, if not of all time, and 
without doubt the greatest human intellect ever vouchsafed to earth, ac- 
counted for the existence of these germinal ideas, by supposing that the 
soul, in a former and freer state of existence, had visited a region where 
ideas, or ideal perfections of all earthly forms and thoughts, formed a per- 
fect ideal world, and had received conceptions which it here constantly 
struggled to embody ; and that education was the uncovering of these con- 
ceptions from beneath the grosser forms of this world. Although the Pla- 
tonic doctrine, as generally understood, is now abandoned, it shows the 
opinion of the world'e greatest thinker in regard to the origin and develop- 
ment of ideas. 

The poet Wordsworth, in one of his finest stanza?, says : 

" Oar birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us— our life's star- 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And oometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfolness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
t trailing olouds of glory do we oome 
From God, who is our home." 

This doctrine of reminiscence is not now to be held ; but the difficulty 
of harmonizing these ideas of all thinking men with the straitest philoso- 
phy, is at once removed, by adopting this theory of germinal ideas. 

It may be thought that all this has little or nothing to do with praotioal 
education ; but, if we mistake not, the origin of ideas settles the mode of 
instruction. If ideas are primarily the development of germs, and subse- 
quently a ramification and enlargement of these primary ideas, then educa- 
tion should be adapted to an internal development ; but if the mind is 
simply a capacity, and if ideas are simply whatever may be poured into it, 
then education is not a development, but filling an empty capacity with 
an accretion of unassooiated ideas. And upon these two notions as to the 
origin of ideas are the two methods of education based. If what we have 
said be true, we see that if any education is to be a real intellectual pos- 
sesion, it must be a real development, and not the simple acquisition of 
ideas. And if we have brought this one fact prominently before your 
minds, and have pointed out the difficulties and dangers of the opposite 
course, we shall feel that this honr has not been spent in vain. 

1^ then, education is a development, let us strive to adopt a method of 
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instruction which will aid this development, and shun one which will 
hinder the mind from attaining this end, hardening it with a mass of un- 
digested crudities. *' 

We boast of our schools; and of our facilities for education, and with 
reason too. Our system of common schools is a proud tribute of a free 
government to the intelligence of its subjects. Our colleges extend their 
researches deep into the mysteries of nature, and the conservative element 
in our national oharaoter at once applies these discoveries to practical ends. 
But notwithstanding this general diffusion of knowledge, and this univer- 
sal application of discovery, there is still a feeling of disappointment as we 
survey the means and compare the results. We have grown up a nation 
of idea-hunters, instead of idea-makers. We can improve far better than 
we can invent. And the reason, it seems to us, lies in the fact that we 
only think far enough to do our present business, instead of following 
out our investigations. We ride until we reach our stopping place, and 
care not whither the road may lead to beyond. There may be bright 
fields where beautiful truths are blossoming in abundance, sublime moun- 
tain ranges of hoarded science inviting discovery ; but what, say we, if 
there are, if we have arrived at our journey's end? What though the 
threads of thought which we here unwind, untangle and trace a little 
way, do extend eternally through the infinite expanse of creation, if so be 
that we have traced them far enough to make a mowing machine or a re- 
volving pistol? Such being our ambition and considering education as a 
thing to be estimated in dollars and oents, instead of considering it as a 
glorious, priceless end, it is no wonder that our education stops just where 
it should begin. 

We have an insane desire for acquisition — not of money only but also of 
ideas. We memorize everything. We memorize geography and know 
little or nothing of countries except the names, and forget even them in a 
few years. We memorize mathematics, and at last have only a confused 
notion of x's and y's and oircles and paralellopipedons, foci and absciss®. 
We memorize every thing and know nothing. The memory vanishes like 
an image from the retina, and all is blank darkness again. We memorize 
law, and when we have knowledge enough of forms to draw up a paper, 
we are admitted to the bar, with little or no knowledge of that science 
whioh is the fullest embodiment of human reason. We memorize theology 
and sermons, and recite, without feeling, the sublimest truths within the 
comprehension of man. Nothing enters into and takes hold of our souls. 
What we learn rests upon our minds like an indigestible mental supper, 
and we have for a life-time an intellectual nightmare. Our education rest? 
upon us, instead of being part of us. We use it as a tool rather than aa a 
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right band. It checks advancing thought, and only requites that we mem- 
orize. 

And what is the usV of thinking, when we can have the thoughts of 
other men, printed and bound, upon the shelves of our library — when we 
can commit a few pages and appear as wise as they ? The jewel looks 
as brilliant on the brow of the luxurious beauty who has appropriated it 
as in the hands of the swarthy Lazarus who discovered it 

Why should the delicate divine spend his time and patience in writing 
very poor sermons, when he can commit to memory very good ones from 
his library shelves ? Why should a modern Justinian bother bis brains 
about the principles of law, when the fees for pettifogging are coming in ? 
Why should Esculapius trouble.hiraself about the laws of health while Dr. 
Quack has all the practice ? Why should Legislators worry themselves in 
striving to discover the secrets of governmental science while deraogogues 
are filling all the places of trust ? Why should editors endeavor to fill 
their columns with thoughtful articles while the multitude are eager to 
swell the lists of some slang writer of few wits and fewer brains ? 

Thus we see that this evil is not oonfined to the days or the education of 
youth, but its consequences, increasing in power like an avalanche, sweep 
over the whole after-life of society, orushing out all originality of thought, 
and burying in shapeless ruins the dignity and God-likeness of the human 
intellect. The evil Is not confined to education, and its consequences reach 
out into society, and have created a demand for this specious hollowness, 
until it is already *\o easy task to re conquer what we have lost. We have 
poisoned the atmosphere, and our punishment now is to be condemned to 
breathe it. We have degraded the objects and means of education, and 
we must personally share the disgrace. 

We have faith in man, if he will take himself as God made him, and 
not try to tinker himself into a different being. Education must begin as 
the child begins, and advance as he advances. We must be willing to 
take the mind as God made it, and adapt our appliances to it as it is. 

In the mind are the germs of thought, which, if developed, make the 
man's mentaPstock in trade, but if undeveloped, the man is a borrower 
and a beggar of ideas all his life. It is criminal thus to cripple ourselves 
— thus to commit mental suicide, and live with gaping wounds and ghast- 
ly gashes, shopiag our self-inflioted inhumanity. And like the god Mo- 
loch, into whose burning brazen sides the ancients threw their children, is 
our god-erected, another Moloch of education, into whioh we throw our 
children, over-taxing their tender bodies, until they fall a sacrifice, and 
are buried amid repinings at Providence. Why not leave the child to his 
physical development, until his instinct draws him into the field of intel- 
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leotual improvement f Why forever check a real education by forcing on 
a flotations one ? Why not leave God's work to God's laws ? 

Self-made men, who educate themselves late, comparatively, in life, 
are always the most traely educated. Who has not read of the stone- 
mason of Cromarty? Who ever does read of those learned authors of 
of ponderous folios? We should learn a lesson from this teaching of ex- 
perience, and eduoate our youth more as self-educated men educate them- 
selves, remembering that men in developing themselves develop the laws 
of mind. God never disguises his hand- writing, but he has written upon 
the soul of man oracles which ages have not deciphered. 

When our system of education shall be brought to this standard, freed 
from the restrictions which now oheok it, then will be found in almost 
every school-house, some youthful intellect, whose later growth will cast 
into the shade many a famous name of antiquity. Then, when we shall 
have made education a real mental possession, will the by-gone days of 
heroes and demigods return. 



STEAM ITRE-ENGINE8. 



Once on a time, as all legends begin, the good oity of Boston was thrown 
into a sort of ecstacy by a newfangled machine, brought by its inventor 
from the West ; and, after several exhibitions of its extraordinary power, 
that enterprising corporation, with characteristic business energy, pur- 
chased it for future use. There could be no question of its utility, no 
doubt of its efficiency, no problem of its success. The intelligent and in- 
corruptible municipal fathers had with their own eyes gazed upon its mar- 
vellous performance, and the matter was established. A house was pre- 
pared for its safe keeping ; horses were procured for its locomotion ; com- 
petent (as appeared) men provided for its working ; in fact, everything 
done that a reasonable machine could desire. Its object was to extinguish 
fires ; and, in the conviction that the unmanageable element had at last 
encountered its conqueror, owners of stone-fronts slept in security, and 
directors of insurance companies rubbed their hands in jubilant glee. By 
and by, at a conflagration, the cumbrous thing was trundled to the scene 
of action and equipped for service. The fire was magnificent, the Steam- 
Engine was not; something seemed to be wrong. There was plenty of 
steam and considerable racket, but no water ; language more emphatic 
than commendable was freely used, but steam-engines have no ears, and 
fires are insensible to exhortation. After one or two similar experiments 
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and disappointments, the boasted extinguisher retired to private life ; then 
it was entrusted to eminent machinists for repair and reconstruction 
They built locomotives of the first quality, and of course would under- 
stand thin structure, so much smaller and simpler. We remember, one 
charming summer afternoon, going out to see the "playing" after Smith 
and Brown had u fixed over" the engine. We, in company with a crowd 
of other respectable citizens, were, for an hour and a half amused by the 
spasmodic attempts of the poor thing to recover its lost credit. But the 
dirty-faced urchins about us (we don't mean the respectable citizens) shout- 
ed, u No you don't, it's no go 1" Unfortunately the urchins were correct. 
The machine again withdrew to obscurity, from whioli it issued only on 
grand holidays, to form the finale to stately processions — an office to which 
it was, like other publio servants, by its imposing size and dignified ineffi- 
ciency, consummately adapted. A stupendous failure ! Now for the se- 
quel. Complaint was made of a cheat to the inventor ; but he, in a reply 
of which we have yet to hear the reasonableness disputed, said, " You 
have worked my machine with men who were perfectly ignorant of its 
construction and operation ; they spoiled it by their continued malprao- 
tice ; you saw me make it perform, and under their bungling blunders you 
blamed it, not them ; then, in place of consulting me, you gave it to arti- 
sans who make locomotires, not flreengine%^ and instead of helping the 
affair, their tinkering finished it; and now, justifiying yourselves by a plea 
of their reputation, you ask of me satisfaction. No, I thank you, gentle- 
man ; I hold myself absolved." Oould any body gainsay such argument? 
But one trial never disheartened the ambitious counsellors of Shawmut. 
Their justifiable predilection for steam fire-€Dgine& waxed stronger. So 
they proposed munificent prizes to be awarded, on the appointed day, to 
the machine of the most perfect execution. The day came ; so did the 
engines, "all marshalled for the fray." Certain regulations were, of 
course, established, but by those, observe, whose business was not to make 
or manage such mechanism. Under these rules, one of the contestants, 
of whose, triumph its friends had sanguine hopes, fell far short of victory, 
or even praise. It 3 inventor pleaded he had not made it work after that 
fashion ; it was doing violence to its constitution : give him a chance to 
work according to his plan, and he would reaoh the end desired. Even 
the Persian laws of fire-masters were brought to a compromise, and this 
ejected maohine received the second prize. Now again for a sequel. When 
it subsequently " played," untramelled by rigid requirements, and allowed 
its method, it displayed such prodigious force as compelled competent 
judges to hesitate in assigning to its more favored competitor superiority, 
or even, perhaps, equality. The purpose of all these attempts was, as we 
have already said, to find some effective instrument for extinguishing fire* 
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This end gained, without undue expenditure of capital, time, or labor, and 
your design is accomplished. Let us suppose the committee of umpires to 
be constituted of a clergyman, a doctor, a lawyer, and a retired stoker on 
a railway, now a policeman. Is the machinist to build and adjust his ap- 
paratus in conformity with their ideas of mechanics? If he constructed a 
" high -pressure," shall they stigmatize him as incompetent because it fails 
on the "low-pressure" scale which they prefer, and so persist in applying? 
If his stcam-guage and water-guage are to stand at a certain balance, and 
at that standard the most exquisite beauty of operation marks the perfect 
enginery, shall the retired stoker maintain that the only proper equilibrium 
is that whioh he kept when he fed the furnace on the Old Colony or the 
Lowell? We think not. He is to make a fire-engine that will speedily, 
thoroughly, economically quench the raging flames, thus bringing security 
to property, and safety to fearful homes. If he accomplishes this fairly 
and expeditiously, he is to be judged, not by his method, but by his re- 
sults. Such laws only as provide for the general rights of his employers 
are' to limit him ; in particular form of collocation or equipoise or practice, 
he is to be left to his own discretion. 

So muoh, rather more than enough, about engines ; reoenom a nos mow- 
tons, let us sheepishly return to our flocks. Of all complicated machines, 
we suppose few, for delicate material, intricate arrangement, nice adjust- 
ment, harmony of part?, and unity of effect, are to be compared with an 
orderly school. Its agency is to sharpen intellectual perception, communi- 
cate positive information, and broaden and deepen and ennoble character ; 
and of these we hold the middle-named to be in itself the most unimpor- 
tant To achieve this, unnumbered and lnfinicely varied instrumentalities 
are brought to service — actions of a moment, and principles of all time ; 
fleeting emergencies, and moral conditions permanent as God's eternal 
truth; emotions evanescent as ripples on a lake at morning, and thoughts 
and sentiments whioh move in widening circles for ever ; and all these to 
be gathered and marshalled and fixed in one simple, supreme result of per- 
fect culture. This is the teacher's duty, not to be fulfilled in one month or 
three months, or to be fairly estimated in a half-day's examination, but to 
be patiently, carefully, anxiously sought and followed day by day, and 
hour by hour. In the speech, the action, the face of his pupil ; in the 
moral atmosphere of his room; in his out-door meetings of his scholars ; 
in their pleasant greeting and their sullen turning away ; in their love or 
their aversion— he is to find the threads which his hand is to weave into 
the final blended texture. And so surely as this fabric of his constant toil 
be smooth and strong, harmoniously colored or finely wrought, to him is 
to be adjudged the reward of the faithful and successful workman. They 
who oversee him have no shadow of claim to go behind his work ; to 
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judge and condemn the method of a single hour or day, ignorant of its 
connection or intent; and from casual observation of his peculiarities, 
rather than a liberal computation of his attainments, to pronounce sen- 
tence on his prosperity and fidelity. The labor is too large, and the term 
of it too perplexing and appalling, to be complacently handled by a com- 
pany of men, who, like a oeroner's jury, render verdict over a motionless 
corpse, of whose departed, animating soul they know nothing but its ab- 
sence. What can they examine on a set occasion, but the general contents 
of text-books ? How insignificant a portion of the whole accomplishment 
Is this! And do they know in what way the pupil dealt with his studies ? 
do they know that to a young mind it is of chief importance that knowl- 
edge be elicited mainly on the same plan by wbioh it was acquired? Be- 
cause a boy can not write out the scholium of a subordinate proposition of 
Euclid, does it follow he is not well drilled in mathematics? If a girl fail 
to remember in what year Luther and Zwingle had their mournful rupture, 
is she deficient in history ? If a child laughs at the pompous nonentity of 
some obscured questioner, must she be branded as deliberately malicious 
and rebellious? And, if a whole class are confused and thwarted by the 
ridiculous ignorance of conceited authority, is such embarrassment a test 
of their instruction? Is not the .machine to be managed in accordance 
with its plan of structure? else how can it but fail? Does not the teacher 
build, thoughtfully and individually, his school ? and must it not compass 
its end in obedience to his, no other, principles ? Illustration : a teacher 
who believed flogging to be the last, not the first, resort of healthy disci- 
pline, and who was acknowledged to have a quiet, respectful, oontented 
school, whose encomium from visitors was, "How pleasant your scholars 
look I" was favored by a member of his committee with the opinion that 
the rod should be forthwith introduced into the institution of which both 
pretended to have charge. Somewhat amazed, he reverentially asked the 
reason. "Because I am confident the insubordination of children cannot be 
checked without it I" "Insubordination ! Why, my dear sir, what have you 
seen ? Any disobedience, impertinence, coarseness? any indecency of deport- 
ment toward you, or their teacher, or each other? are they not studious, poj 
lite, good-humored?" 4 *0h ! I cannot specify anything ; they appear very well 
so far as I have observed, and I have heard they are muoh Jess trouble- 
some than formerly ; but there is a spirit of insubordination among them 
which must be crushed by the rod." "But, my good sir, I do not appre- 
hend what you mean by insubordination. They are docile, gentle, oivi], 
and yet I am to whip them— for what?" " I have told you I cannot speci- 
fy, but I supposed yon knew the definition of the term, 'insubordination.' " 
I do not, sir." This was the end of conversation on that point; and 
this a true report of an aotual conference. Now here was your policeman, 
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ex-stoker, regulating the steam-engine; but his career as stoker was a 
most palpable and ludicrous sham, and as policeman he had provoked the 
pitying contempt of his long-suffering friends. 

Again: A professional gentleman was onoe examining a large olassin 
ohemistry, whom he astonished with the interrogatory, ' What is the per- 
centage of oarbon in the atmosphere ?" As may possibly be inferred, he 
got no answer. After an astounded silence, the instructor, sitting by, 
meekly suggested, " Will yon ask them the proportion of carbonic acid?" 
which was answered by the boy at the end of the row. Immediately the 
question was proposed, " What is the office of plants in continually throw- 
ing oat oarbonio aoid into the atmosphere?" In dumb admiration, both 
pupils and teacher were helpless. This examiner's profession had un- 
doubtedly led him, as it should have done, to the study of chemistry ; but 
those beneath his scrutiny had never been taught in exactly that style. 

We have taken our text, and preached our discourse ; we leave the 
" Improvement" mainly to our readers. We believe that gross injustice is 
perpetrated on the teacher ; not always or necessarily through bad inten- 
tion, but often through self-established incompetency, by a false and la- 
mentably short-sighted judgment of his labor. To an extent unknown in 
any other pursuit he is placed at the mercy of pretentious, ignorant — pre- 
tentious in the ratio of ignorance — supervisors, and at their edict must 
bow or bleed. His olaim to be measured, considerately, by his own stan- 
dard is ignored ; Procrustes, in a thousand modern personages, produces 
his bedstead, shouting to his necessitous victims, "Lie ye hereupon." We 
plead for no arrogance or arbitrary egotism on the side of schoolmasters. 
To a certain line they are and should be servants of the community ; indi- 
vidual preference, always excepting oonsoienoe, should defer to general 
good; and the only motive to personal effort should be universal and 
abiding welfare. Here we come round again to an ultimate object, and 
here we renew our claim for freedom of intermediate method. Give na 
ever the holy decree, decent, just, and sensible, as it is sacred, " By their 
fruits ye shall know them."— Mass, Teacher. 



Mb. Longfellow's new Poem, Miles Standish, being criticised rather 
severely in a literary circle a few evenings since, a well known critic 
"Shakspeare's scholar," who was present, observed that "even if the Cam- 
bridge poet had tailed in this last effort to equal the merit of his previous 
works, he had certainly shown great power and skill in giving the poem 
the interest which it undoubtedly possesses. For Priscilla prattles all 
through the tale; and where could Longfellow have found a subject dryer 
than a Mullins' talk V—Post, 

Prisoilla's name, it must be borne in mind, was Priscilla Mullins. 
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SUMMER - LAND. 

Sad are the joy-notes that warble here ; 
Greetings are sad, tor the shadowy fear 
Of parting will glide through the waiting band— 
Friends are not severed in " Summer-land." 

Lovely earth's frail buds, blooming and bright; 
Fleeting as hues of the sun-set light, 
Death withers their bloom with icy hand, 
Flowers never fade in "Summer-land." 

Visions of beauty glide through our dreams, 
Bright as the glimmer of silver streams, ' 

Shifting as circles of desert sand- 
Visions, are real in " Summer-land." 

Broken earth's circles of loving and loved, 
Some friend is severed, or faithless proved. 
True are the waiting spirit-band 
That beckon us on to " Summer-land." 

Best fer the wearied child of earth ; 
Life for the buds that fade at birth- 
Hope for the broken-hearted one— 
Dawneth when "Summer-land" is won 
Whitewater. Nettie Roberts, 
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OPINIONS. ETC., FBOK THE OFFICE OF THB STATE SUPEBINTENDENT 

(Continued from the November Number.) 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Q. Is it the duty of the Board to keep the house in repair, if the dis- 
triot vote no money for such purposes ? 

A, It is; and the Board must present their account for such repairs to 
the district, and, if correct, the district are holden to pay it. It would be 
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impossible for the whole district to act in every ease where repairs are 
needed, and the law very wisely clothes the Board with full authority to 
attend to the matter. 

Q. How shall the Town Superintendent know who are the District 
Treasurers, or who are entitled to receive from him the publio money ? 

A. If he has any doubt, he may require the endorsement of one with 
whom he is acquainted, but there is no legal requirement for the presen- 
tation of any voucher. 

<?, Can the Town Superintendent apportion to districts whioh have 
made no report, upon his own responsibility? 

A. The Town Superintendent is bound to apportion only to districts 
whioh have rally complied with the law. He can exercise no discretion 
in the matter. 

Q. Can a District Clerk contract with his wife to teach the school ? 

A. As he is obliged to obtain the endorsement of another member of 
the Board, there can be no objection to his signing such a contract. 

Q. Can the District Board authorize another person than the clerk to 
contract with a teacher ? 

A. A private person may give another a power of attorney to act for 
him, but an officer can not thns delegate his authority. 

Q. Can a District Board bind their successors in office ? 

A They can, so far as their action is legal, but they can not stretch 
their authority so as to bind the district in regard to matters which the 
law authorizes the district to settle at each annual meeting. 

Q. Must the Treasurer of a district pay all the jmblio money to quali- 
fied teachers? 

A. All the publio money received from the Town Superintendent must 
be used in payment of qualified teachers. A district using any of the pub- 
lic money for any other purpose, forfeits its next apportionment. 

Q. If a district vote to have a female teacher, and the Board employ a 
male teacher, is the district holden ? 

A, The Board are bound by the vote of the distriot, and if they, in 
such a matter go contrary to their direction, it is at their own risk, and 
they become personally liable. 

ALTERATION OF DISTRICTS. 

Q. If, after the annual report, a distriot is disorganized and attached 
to other districts, what becomes of its apportionment, school-house, 
and other property ? 

A. The entire property of the annulled distriot must be divided b e 
tween districts receiving any part of its territory, according to the valua 
tion as given in the Assessment Roll 
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Q. In case the order for the alteration of a district, or the formation 
of a new one does not take effect until three months, should the alteration 
be deemed made, should the new district proceed to its organization, 
immediately, or should they wait the three months? 

A. Until the alteration or organization takes effect, it should be treat- 
ed as not made. 

Q. In case a district is altered before the time for the annual report 
but the alteration does not take effect until after, where shall the new dis- 
trict, or the separated portion, be reported ? 

A. In the old district, as though no alteration was contemplated. . 

SCHOOLS, TBAOHEBS, BTO. 

Q. Can a select school receive public money, if the teacher has a cer- 
tificate, and it is under the control of the District Board as trustees ? 

A. In order to be entitled to public money the school must be free to 
all children between the ages of four and twenty years, and the teacher 
must be employed by the District Board. A select school, therefore, can 
not be entitled to public money. 

Q. Can the District Board require a teacher to be examined by them? 

A. The law gives the right of examining teaohers to the Town Super- 
intendent alone. The Board may require a teacher to be examined by 
them, but such an examination has no legal force. 

Q. Oan a certificate be revoked after a contract has been entered into ? 

A. A teacher is bound to keep his certificate. If his certificate is an- 
nulled his contract is rescinded. 

Q. In a high school, where the prinoipal is a qualified teacher, is it 
necessary that all his assistants be also qualified ? 

A. They most be; and it would make no difference if the prinoipal 
hired them himself. 

TAXBS, BTO. 

Q. If a man occupies government land, oan it be taxed to him as real 
estate? 

A. It must not be taxed as real estate, but the value of his improve- 
ments oan be taxed as personal property. 

Q. In case a joint district lies in two towns, and one town votes a town 
tax for school purposes, in addition to that levied by the Oounty Board, is 
there any way in which the whole district can be taxed ? 

A. None. And this, among others, is a great cause of difficulty in 
joint districts. It is hardly a possible thing for two towns to act so as to 
render the different parts of joint districts perfectly equal. We would ad- 
vise all Town Superintendents to abolish joint districts as fast as possible. 
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Q. Is there any difference between the taxes levied upon towns by the 
County Board, and taxes levied by towns for school purposes? 

A. There is; taxes levied by the County Board are apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of ohildren, but taxes levied by towns for school pur- 
poses, are apportioned aooording to the assessment roll of each district — 
thus paying to eaoh district the amount they paid. The tax levied by the 
oounty is by the law considered as a part of the School Fund, and is ap- 
portioned in like manner. 

Q. Can a Town Treasurer receive orders drawn on a Distriot Treasurer 
in payment of taxes? 

A. He oan not, except at his own risk, as there is no law authorizing 
such a course. 

Q. Can a Town Treasurer pay any thing but money to a District 
Treasurer? 

A. Not if he refuse to take it 

Q. Oan a Town Treasurer receive oounty orders from the Oounty 
Treasurer, and oompel the District Treasurer to take them as money? 

A. He oan not. County orders are not legal tender. The law provides 
that counties and towns shall receive their respective orders for county 
and town taxes, but they oan not be used to pay school taxes ; nor can 
oounties receive the school tax in money, and then pay the districts in 
county orders. 

Q. Oan inhabited territory be forced to remain outside of a district or- 
ganization, against the request of the inhabitants ? 

A. In such instances it is the duty of the Town Superintendent either 
to organize the territory into a distriot, or attach it to a district. 

Q. Ought, or oan a man who is unable to read or write hold office as a 
district officer ; in other words, ought the Town Superintendent to recog- 
nize such as legal officers, if a district sees fit to eleot them ? 

A. Such persons never should be eleoted ; but if they are elected, the 
Town Superintendent is bound to recognize them as legal officers. 

Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 



Whxbevbb railways and steamboats had gone, English words had gone 
with them. The words railway, wagon, express, truck, tender, ballast, 
tunnel, were in use all over Europe and on steamboats— whether on the 
Baltic, the Rhone, the Danube or the distant East, one heard the familiar 
words, itop her, go ahead, half Bteam.— Geo. P. Monk. 
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The following is a solution of problem 6 in the Journal of Education 
Let A be the place of the dog, and B that of the fox. Through A draw 
S D at right angles to A B. On D 8 r E 

take AO=A B'tan. A B 0=40 -ten 
38° l 46'=26,7272=a. Through B 
draw C B E, and B E will be the path 
of the fox. Since the dog directs his 
course toward the fox, and the fox is 
constantly changing his position, the 
dog runs on a carve line. Let AGE 
be that curve — E being the point 
where the fox is caught. Take OA= 
A=a, and from A', A, draw lines to s "^a 

any point G in the curve. Let be origin of rectangular co-ordinates. 
Then H=a>, and GH=y, are the co-ordinates of the point G. 

Represent the angles G A' H by A', G A H by A Then we have A' 
H- tan. G A' H=G H, or ?=(«+«) tan. A'-and A H- tan. G A H=G H, 
or y=(a>— a) tan. A. Hence y*=z(&— a*) tan. A' tan A. This is the equa- 
tion of an hyperbola, when for the sqdare of the ratio of the semi axes 

("a 5 / we wr * te lte e ^ ua ^"" the product of the tangents which two supple- 
mentary chords form with the transverse axis on the same side. Hence, 
A G E is an arc of an hyperbola, whose transverse axis=2 a. 

The line B=40-*-oos. 88° 45'=48,1075. Let E=m and the curve 
AGE— a?. Then we have m— 48,1 075 =distance run by the fox. But 
by the hourly rates of traveling we have in— 48,1075= je. Hence, w=j« 
+48,1075. - - - - (1.) 

The angle A O B— 56° 15', and sec. 56° 15' : mill : x. Hence or sec. 

56° 15' —m — 1,79995 x, which by (1) becomes 1,79995 • «— f * + 48,- 

1075 (2.) 

sec. 56° 15'. 
Similarly, seo. 66° 15' : w::tan. 56° 16' : y. Hence,^- gg » 16 y<», 

which by (1) reduces to 1.20268*y—§*+ 48,1075. . - - (8.) 
*£ The equation to the curve is : 
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ay — &V-— a'JM.in whioh a and & are the semi axes. If we differen 

dy b*x 
tiate this equation, we obtain 2 a*y dy— 2 5 a> d a— 0. Henoe, JJ— a a y ' 

dy* '& 4 oj 9 
and squaring,-^, - jrp. 

Adding unity to both members of this last, and taking the square root, 

Jdy* +dx*-dz-d X. /V& + a* y\ Bufc from the equation to th e 
y V a* y* 

curve we find <8 9 - gS& ' +aay> . Hence, 5*» 9 -a s 5* . +a« 5* y«, and this 
b* 



J ^nV+gp Hence, ,^^±E?p^+ constant. But 

r a a y a r a a y a 

when &—0,*y-^0, and the equation of the ourve gives a 2 0— & 3 &— — a 2 l 2 . 

Hence, s — a — coistant. Hence, e — a> |/& 4 +& a y a +a a y a _ 2 «,7272. 

--.. (4.) 

We have now four independent equations, namely: (2), (8), (4), and the 
equation of the curve, and these contain but four unknown quantities, 
namely : 5, a, y, and z t and therefore these quantities may be found by 
elimination. The value of z will be found to be — 108,2418 rod. The 
time required by the dog to travel this, at the rate of 15 miles per hour, is 
one minute, twenty-one, and eighteen one hundreth seoonds — 1', 21,18' 
time. A. W. Whitoom. 

The following is a solution of problem No. 7 : In the figure let A B be 
perpendicular to B 0. We then have given A D — 80 feet, B D= 10 
A feet; AF = 10 feet and EG=AD = 80 
" feet to find B E and B G. Let B E =* », and 
B G «■ y. Draw F K parallel to A B, and 
- H F H parallel to B O. From the similar tri- 
angles A B D and F K D, we obtain this pro- 
portion: DA: AB::DF:FK=fy800. 
In a similar manner we find F H=3 \. From 
the similar triangles E B G and E K F we 
have 05— 8 J : § V 800 -® : ?• H « noe i (*— H)V 
» | x V800 (1.) And because E B G is a 

K B right angled triangle, we have y=»^/900— x 2 
(2.) Substituting this value of y in equation (1), we have (a - 8 J) 
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• 



900 — <e a =§ x 4/8OO. Squaring and reducing we have «*— 6£<e s — 588 \x 2 



+ 6000 a = 10000; an equation of the fourth degree. Solving this in 
the usual manner we find aj=*19,587 feet = E B. From equation (2) we 
find yorBGss 22,723 feet. Jab. M. Ingalls. 



The following is a solution of problem No. 10.— 6* gallons = \ ooatenta 
of oask. Sinoe £ of the wine is drawn out at the first drawing, there must 
remain £ . After the oask is filled with brandy, £ of the whole being drawn 
out, there will remain £ of the mixture ; but £ of the mixture, we have al- 
ready seen is wine; therefore, after the second drawing there will remain 

8* 
£ of £ of wine, 75. By similar seasoning we see that after the third draw- 

8 3 
ing there will remain £ of £ of £ of wine, orrj. From this we see that 

the part of wine remaining is expressed by the ratio £, raised to a power 
whose exponent is the number of times the oask has been drawn from, 

8V 
Hence, after four drawings, there remains tj of 256 gallons of wine, and 

consequently 175 gallons of brandy are in the oask. 

81 gallons of wine, at 1,00 per gallon, . . . =$81 00 
175 " brandy at 0,76 u J =181 26 

256 " mixture oosts ..... $212 25 
Hence 1 gallon of mixture oosts $0,829101 +• A. W. Whtxoom. 

Solution of Problem No. 11.— Let A B O be the triangle, A O the long- 
est side, and A B the shortest side. Let 5 0= the line A O in rods and 
8 x\= the line A B in rods. Then sinoe it ± 

is a right angled triangle V26 s a — 9 x 2 = 4 

»=:B O. Therefore 8(4& +8 a>+6a>) = 96 

x = the number of rails in the fence, which 

by the problem is equal to the number of 

12a; 2 
acres in the triangle. Also^f » thenunr 

ber of acres in the triangle. Hence, 82Q 

= 96 jr. Clearing of fractions and dividing a 

by 12 x gives a=2560. Having the value of x the area of the triangle is 

easily found to be equal to 245760 acres. L. 0. 
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Solution of Problem No. 1.— By the conditions the payments due 
are as follows: At the end of one year $85; in two years $85; in 
three years $185; in four years $128; in five years $121; in six 
years $114 ; and in seven years $107. Now the present worth of $85 pay- 
able in one year, discounting at the rate of 12 per cent., is $81,28, of $85 
payable in two years $27,90, of 185 payable in three years is $96,09, cf 
$128 payable in fonr years is $81,25, of $121 payable in five years is $68, 
66, of $114 payable in six years is $57,75, of $107 payable in seven years 
is $48,41. The snm of these present worth is the value of the mortgage, 
which is $411,40. 0. E. 

We have received another solution of the above problem from J. O. De- 
vereux, bnt we do not give it, as it is very long, and the principle involved 
in it is similar to that which underlies the solution given above. 



Solution of Problem No. 2.— The debt, aocorning to the problem is $800* 
The present value of the first payment is the quotient of the payment 
divided by the amount of one dollar for one year at ten per cent, which is 
$1,10 or 1,1 that of the second is that payment divided by the amount of 
$1,00 for two years, and so on till the eighth, whioh equals (l.l) 8 . Now 
these present values form a geometrical series,whose number of terms is 8, 
sum 800, and ratio (reading it backward) 1,1 ; the last term, therefore, = 

800(1,1—1) 
dlY i —$69,95, the present value of the last payment, and the pay- 
ment itself is $69,95 (1,1) 8 — $149,95, the sum to be paid annually. 

O. E. 

Problem No. 12.— What fraction is that which if its cube be subtracted 

from it will give a maximum remainder f 

x* 
Problem No. 18.— Given s^—i to find the value of x. 

Problem No. 14.— Given «*+— g 89 x = 81 to x. 

Problem No. 15.— Given a? 4 — 6 s 4/ x = 9 to find x. 

Problem No. 16.— If 8 T acres" pasture 12 sheep 4 weeks, and 10 acres 
pasture 21 sheep 9 weeks, how many ^sheep will 24 acres pasture 18 
weeks, the grass growing uniformly during the time. 

A solution by analysis is required. J. Bull. 



Whatkvxb the wind may do in Winter, it can not be denied that in 
Spring It u turns over a new leafc" 
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Hon. Hiney Babna&d, of Conn ., who was elected Chancellor of our State Uni- 
versity last summer, has accepted the office, and will be here early this month to 
enter upon the performance of the duties appertaining to that position. He has 
also accepted the agency of the Board of Regents of the Normal School, and will 
spend a portion of his time in visiting different parts of the State for the purpose 
of interesting the people in the subject of normal instruction. 

His known ability and large experience are a sufficient guaranty that he will 
be eminently useful in giving an impetus to the cause of education in our State, 
snd we trust that as a result of his connection with the University it may become 
in reality a part of our system of education, and be entitled to a larger share of 
the sympathies of the people. We have never sympathized wtth those who from 
time to time have attacked the University as an unnecessary and unprofitable in- 
stitution, but we have wished, in common with a majority of the educators of the 
State, that it might be organized upon a different, and— what we believe to be— 
a better basis, that some of the vigor and spirit which characterize our people, 
might be infused into it — in a word, that it might become a true exponent of the 
best and highest culture needed by any citizen of our State. 

If the Regents and the Legislature shall second Mr. Barnard in the efforts which 
he will undoubtedly make, we trust that the day is not far distant when we shall 
have, as the head of a complete system of education, a genuine, live University, 
which shall be an ornament to the State and a blessing to the people. 

Believing that the plan of providing normal instruction through the agency of a 
fund distributed to academies and colleges is essentially defective, we shall still 
hope for good results from the employment of such a man as Mr. Barnard as agent 
of the Board of Normal Regents, and we trust that his experience of the workings 
of different systems will enable him to offer such suggestions as, if acted on, will 
secure to us all the benefits, disconnected from the disadvantages of the present 
system. 

For the benefit of our numerous readers who may not be informed in regard to 
Mr. Barnard's antecedents, we shall give a short biography of him in our next 
issue. 



Visits to Sohooia. — During the week preceding the holidays we paid a flying 
visit to Whitewater, Janesville, and Milwaukee, and spent some time in the pub* 
lie schools. At Whitewater we visited the school under the charge of Mr. H. L. 
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Sherman, and though many of the pupils were detained at home by colds, and 
both teachers and scholars were nearly worn out by exertions continued through 
a four months' term, still, the order, promptness in recitation, and general appear- 
ance of the pupils, indicated that the zealous exertions of the teachers were not 
without their reward. 

Mr. Sherman has had charge of the school for one term only, and has labored 
under the difficulties usually attending the commencement of work in such a 
school, but notwithstanding this, he has shown ability and tact which will ulti- 
mately secure him the confidence and support of tne community. Miss Billings, 
his assistant, and Miss Roberts, Principal of the primary department, have taught 
several terms, and are excellent teachers, whose merits are appreciated by their 
patrons. Miss Rockwell, the teacher in the primary department, is succeeding 
admirably in her difficult and responsible position. There is another school with 
two departments, and a primary school in a separate building, which we did not 
have time to visit, but were told that they were doing well. They need a better 
building to accommodate the higher department and grammar school, and we trust 
that the well known enterprise and liberality of the citizens of Whitewater, will, 
ere long, find expression in a building which shall accommodate her children 

The Janesville schools have been organized on the present basis about two 
years. They have two commodious, fine looking ward school buildings, and a 
new magnificent high school building, nearly finished. The high school depart- 
ment, under the charge of Mr. Levi Cass, holds its sessions in an old academy 
building, and (though cramped for want of room) is in a flourishing condition. 
The recitation showed that the pupils had been taught to rely upon themselves, 
and do their own work, and some declamations given by the young gentlemen, 
were equal to any we have ever heard. In the same building with the high 
school is a primary department, under the charge of Miss , in which 

we heard the best reading to which it has ever been our privilege to listen from 
children from eight to ten years of age. 

We spent the most time in the Fourth Ward School, under the charge of an 
old friend, Mr. Isaac Johnson, formerly of Waupun. It comprises two depart- 
ments, a primary and an intermediate, or grammar fchool. Mr. Johnson has been 
eminently successful in securing order and discipline, and the prompt intelligent 
recitations were the best proofs of his fitness and success as a teacher.. He is 
very fortunate in his assistant, Miss St. John, who is an experienced and capable 
teacher. In the primary department Miss Huyck, of Watertown, is principal, as* 
sisted by Miss — St John, sister of the one first mentioned, and like her a suc- 
cessful teacher. Her method of teaching reading and spelling is philosophical and 
very successful. We saw in one of her classes a boy spelling quite long monosyl- 
lables by printing the words on a slate, who three weeks before did not know the 
alphabet She uses the slate and pencil in all her spelling exercises, and teaches 
reading in such a manner that the meaning of the author is completely under- 
stood and clearly expressed by the pupil. Miss Huyck's classes showed good 
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drilling, and an intelligent apprehension of the real nature of the studies in which 
they were engaged. 

We spent but a short time in the other ward school, over which Mr, Spalding 
presides, and can not speak of our own knowledge of its actual condition, but 
from what we did see, and from what were told by those who know, we conclud- 
ed it was making good progress. There are two or three primary and intermedi- 
ate schools which we did not visit, but we mean at the earliest opportunity to 
spend two or three days in the schools of Janesyille, and shall than report more 
fully as to their position. 

Milwaukee. — In consequence of missing a train on the M. & M. R. R., we lost 
a day. which we had intended to spent in this city, and therefore were unable to 
visit any except the Seventh Ward High School, in charge of Mr, J. G. M'Kindley 
whose merits as a teacher are evidenced by the success which crowns his efforts. 
The day of our visit was the close of the term, and the exercises were witnessed 
by a large number of the patrons of the school, the inhabitants of other wards, 
and strangers from other cities. Many of the most worthy and sustantial men of 
Milwaukee were present, and among those from abroad we noticed CoL Frank, of 
the Tribune and Tdegrwph, and Mr. T, J. Connaty, principal of the Kenosha High 
School, Mr. Cheney, principal of one of the ward schools Racine, and others in- 
terested in popular education. The exercises to which we listened consisted of 
the examination of classes in mathematical and physical geography and physio- 
logy, the reading of compositions and declamations, interspersed with singing by 
the pupils. The examinations were conducted by written questions distributed 
after the classes had taken their places, and showed a complete mastery of the 
different subjects by the pupils, reflecting great credit upon the principal and his 
assistants, for the thoroughness with which they have taught those committed 
to their care. Notwithstanding the room was crowded, every seat and aisle be- 
ing filled to its utmost capacity, good order was maintained throughout the whole 
of the exercises, and every thing passed of pleasantly and harmoniously. Near 
the close of the exercises, one of the young ladies, on behalf of the pupils, presen- 
ted a beautiful silver goblet to Miss Lincoln, one of the assistant teachers, who re- 
tires from the school. In the evening the school had a festival at the New Hall 
House, which was a very pleasant and successful affair. At eight o'clock the 
teachers, and pupils, with many of their parents, and a large number of invited 
guests, sat down to a sumptuous supper, after partaking of which, several toasts 
were read and responded to by gentlemen present, in short and appropriate 
speeches. A good band added to the interest by discoursing sweet music, and 
we think all present were satisfied that the festival was a happy conception, was 
admirably managed, and a complete success. It has encouraged the friends of 
free schools, and given an impetus to the cause of education in Milwaukee, which 
will be felt for a long time. During the day we spent a few minutes in the gram- 
mar school, in charge of Mr. Ooe, and the intermediate department, presided over 
by Miss Osgood, and found every thing in apple-pie order, as we always do. We 
were pleased to make the acquaintance of Prof Larkin, principal of the Second 
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Ward High School, of Mr. Markham, principal of the First, and of Mr. Bateman, 
principal of the Fifth Ward school. We saw our old Wend, Prof. Kursteiner 
formerly of the State University, now assistant and German teacher in the Second 
Ward High School, and also Mr. Davis, principal of the Fourth Ward School. 
We promise ourself the pleasure of a visit to all the schools of Milwaukee, as soon 
as wo can possibly spare the time. 

Palhyra. — The schools at this place, under the care of Mr. E. B. Gray, closed 
the fall term on the 24th ult., with an exhibition in the High School room in th$ 
evening. The exercises consisted of declamations, colloquies, the reading of com* 
positions, and vocal and instrumental music, which were listened to by a large 
and appreciating audience. The room was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
many went away unable to obtain even a place on which to stand. The compo- 
sitions were smoothly written, and generally well read, and the declamations were 
delivered in a pleasing and impressive manner. Miss Alice Howe received the 
prize (a beautiful and costly volume of engravings) for the best composition, and 
Miss Clara Howe, Mrs. Heman'a Poems, for the second best. Mr. George Peck 
was awarded the first prize for declamation, and Mr. John Palmer the second. 
Just before the close of the exercises Miss Sarah Turner, for herself and fellow- 
pupils, gave Mr. Gray a beautiful volume of Poems, accompanied by a neat pre- 
sentation speech, which was feelingly and appropriately replied to by Mr. Gray. 
He has been very successful as a teacher in Palmyra, and we trust that the citi- 
zens may be able to retain him among them for a long time to come. 



Magazines. — As this is the season when most persons subscribe for magazines, 
we give the terms on which we can furnish several of them to our readers. The 
Atlantic Monthly will be mailed to any of our subscribers on the receipt of two 
dollars at this office. We will send the Journal of Education and the Atlantic to 
all new subscribers, and all old subscribers who renew their subscriptions between 
the first of January and the 20th of March, A.D, 1859, for $2,75, the subscribers 
to pay their own postage. 

The Atlantic is now so well known that it needs no commendation from us, 
it is emphatically the first magazine in the United States. The third volume be- 
gins with this month, and now is the time to subscribe. For three dollars the 
publishers will mail the work to any part of the United States, prepaid, for one 
year. For ten dollars they will send five copies, the subscribers to pay their own 
postage. Clergymen, teachers, and post-masters, will receive the work two dol- 
lars a year. Address Phillips, Sampson, & Co. IS Winter Street, Boston. 

Arthur's Ladies' Erne Magazine, edited by T. S. Arthur & Virginia F. Towns- 
hencL This is one of the best ladies and home magazines issued from tfre press, 
and one that we can conscientiously recommend for its pure morality elevated 
sentiment and sympathy with every genuine reform. Its beautiful engravings 
faihion plates, and patterns for embroidery, render it a most attractive and useful 
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companion for the housewife, and no parent can read its pages without being ma- 
terially aided in the education and training of children. 

Single copies two dollars a year, two copies for three dollars, four copies for 
five dollar?. Address T. a Arthur & Co., 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

We will furnish the magazine to our present subscribers for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, and will send the Journal and the magazine to all new subscrib" 
era received between the first of January and first of April, 1859, for two dollars. 



The Wisconsin Farmer. — This sterling agricultural magazine, conducted by 
Messrs. Powers & Hoyt, ought to be in the hands of every farmer and laborer in 
the State. Desirous of aiding to extend its circulation, we have concluded to 
offer it to our subscribers on the following terms. We will send it to any of our 
present subscribers, one year, on the receipt of eighty cents in postage stamps, 
and we will send the Journal and the Farmer to all new subscribers received be- 
tween the first of January and the first of April, 1859, for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 



State Journal— As many of cur readers would undoubtedly like a newspaper 
published at the Capital of the State, we have made arrangements by which we 
can furnish the Weekly State Journal, published by Atwood & Rublee, Madison, 
and the Journal of Education, to all subscribers received between the first of 
January and the first of April, 1859, for .two dollars. To those who do not take 
a daily paper, this presents an excellent opportunity to secure a paper containing 
a summary of general news, topics of interest, a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
Legislature, etc., at a small expense. 

Notices of Moore's Rural New Yorker, The Prairie Farmer (formerly Emery's 
Journal of Agriculture) The Little Pilgrim, and other exchanges, must be post- 
poned till next month. 



Citerarg VLoiittx. 

Country School Houses, containing Elevations, Plans, and Specifications with Esti 
mates, Directions to Builders, Suggestions as to School Grounds, Furniture, 
Apparatus, eta, and a Treatise on School-House Architecture. By James 
Johonnot, with numerous designs by S. E. Hewes. New Tork: Ivison & 
Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: S. 0, Griggs & Co , 1859. 
This is a valuable work and ought to be in every district library in the country. 
Xiess elaborate than Barnards' School Architecture, it yet gives elevations and 
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plana of twenty buildings, either of which would be a vast improvement upon the 
structures commonly used for district school-houses. The author, Mr. Johonnot, 
as a practical teacher, and as traveling agent of a teachers' association in New 
York, has had a wide experience in the matter of school-houses, and he presents, 
in a clear and systematic manner, many valuable suggestions concerning the shape, 
size, and finish of school-houses, furniture, apparatus, laying out and adorning the 
grounds, etc The chapter on out-houses is particularly important, and we wish 
that every district in the land could receive and would act upon the information 
which it contains. 

Every district intending to build the ensuing year, should immediately order 
the work. Copies will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, by the publish 
era, on receipt of two dollars. 

McQvffley'e New Eclectic Speaker ; containing about three hundred exercises for 
reading and declamation. Publishers, Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Co. 
New York : Clark, Austin, & Smith. 

This new work from the press of the enterprising publishers of the Eclectic ser- 
ies commends itself to teachers as a choice collection of exercises for declamation, 
and an excellent reading book for the higher classes in our school?. It contains 
some of the brightest gems in the English language, and is preceded by nearly 
fifty pages treating of elementery principles, in which the subjects of articulation, 
inflection, emphasis, management aud culture of the voice, and gesture, are clear- 
ly explained and illustrated by appropriate examples. We cheerfully recommend 
it to the favorable consideration of teachers. 

Youth's History of the United States. Designed for intermediate classes in public 
and private schools. By James Monteith, principal of Grammar School No. 17 
New York. Author of a series of school geographies New York: published 
by A. S. Barnes A Co , 51 and 53 John Street 

This little book, in the form of question and answer, presents the important 
points in the history of this country in a concise add attractive manner, suited to 
the comprehension of children. It is well printed, and beautifully illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts and maps, contains the declaration of independence, and 
biographical sketches of persons prominently connected with American history. 
We believe it to be well adapted to interest children and promote the study of 
^history, which is too much neglected in eur schools. 

Several notices of books have been crowded out of this number for want of 
room. 

Our readers will notice our new advertisements this month. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. have two pages, Geo. Sherwood has one page, E. W. Skinner two pages. 
Any school in want of maps, charts, or apparatus, will do well to correspond 
with Mr. Sherwood, and any district building a new school house, will find it to 
be for its interest to purchase furniture of him, as he is agent for the best kinds 
jnanu&ctured. Want of room compels us to omit noticing other advertisements. 
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HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 

The career of Henry Barnard as a promoter of the cause of education, 
has no precedent, and is without a parallel. We think of Page as a great 
practical teacher, or Gallaudet as the founder of a new institution, of Pes- 
talozii as the originator of a new method of instruction, of Spurzheim as 
the expounder of the philosophy of education, and of Horace Mann as its 
most eloquent advocate ; hut Mr. Barnard stands before the world as the 
national educator. We know, indeed, that he has held office, and achieved 
great success in the administration and improvement of systems of publio 
instruction in particular States. But these labors, however important, 
constitute only a segment, so to apeak, in a larger sphere of his efforts. 
Declining numerous calls to high and lucrative posts of local importance 
and influence, he has accepted the whole country as the theatre of his 
operations, without regard to State lines, and by the extent, variety, and 
comprehensiveness of his efforts, has earned the title of the American 
Educator. It is in this view that his course has been patterned after no 
example, and admits of ne comparison. But if in his plan, equally bene- 
ficent and original, he had no example to copy, he has furnished one wor- 
thy alike of admiration and imitation. 

On ,the retirement of Mr. Barnard from the office of Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Connecticut, in December, 1854, an able and elabor- 
ate paper on his educational labors in Connecticut and Rhode Island, pre- 
pared by a gentleman every way competent to the task, was published in 
the Connecticut Common School Journal. From that essay we draw most 
of the materials for this brief sketoh. 
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Mr. Barnard was a native of Hartford, Oonn., where his family had lived 
from the first settlement of the colony. He was born on the 14th of Jan- 
nary, 1811, in the fine mansion where he now resides. The son of a weal- 
thy farmer, and living within half a mile of the centre of a considerable 
town and the State oapitol, he was placed in the most favorable circum- 
stances for early physical and mental development 

His elementary instruction was received at the district school, whioh, 
with all its imperfections, "as it was," he remembers with gratitude, not, 
indeed, on account of the amount of learning acquired in it, but because it 
was a common school — a school of equal rights, where merit, and not so* 
oial position, was the acknowledged basis of distinction, and, therefore, the 
fittest seminary to give the schooling essential to the American citizen. 

While pursuing the studies preparatory for college at Monson, Mass., 
and at the Hopkins Grammar School in Hartford, his proficiency was bril- 
liant; and such was his eagerness for knowledge that, in addition to the 
prescribed course, he extended his reading among the works of the best 
English authors. 

Having entered Yale College in 1826, he graduated with honor in 1830. 
During the whole of his collegiate course, sustaining a high character for 
scholarship; in the early part, a successful competitor for the prizes for 
English and Latin composition ; for the last two years, diligently pursuing 
a systematic course of reading in English literature, with the practice of 
English composition ; during the last half, also acting as librarian to secure 
free access to the library, and acquire a knowledge of books ; participating 
with zeal in the exercises of the literary societies, by written and oral dis- 
cussions ; and possessing fine natural endowments he came out of college, 
as might have been expected, already a ripe scholar* 

The five subsequent years were mainly devoted to a thorough profes- 
sional training for the practice of the law, the severer study of the legal 
text-books being relieved by the daily reading of a portion of the ancient 
and modern classics. This course of study was fortunately interrupted for 
a few months to take charge of an academy, where he improved the op- 
portunity to acquire some knowledge of the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. This experience probably had considerable influence in determining 
some of the most important subsequent events of his life. 

Before entering on the practice of his profession, he spent some time in 
Europe, for the two-fold purpose of study and travel. Already well fitted 
by study and natural taste to profit by the opportunities of foreign travel, 
he made further and special preparation by a tour througu the Southern 
and Western States, and a visit to all the most interesting localities in 
New England. ** Leaving home like a philosopher, to mend himself and 
others," he returned with his mind enriched by observation, not only of 
nature and art, but especially of the social condition and institutions of the 
people. 

In the first publio address which he had occasion to make after his re- 
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turn, he said, " Every man most at onoe make himself as good and as use- 
ful as he can, and help, at the same time, to make erery body about him, 
and all whom he can reach, better and happier." This was the sentiment 
which controlled the motives of his conduct. Fidelity to this truly grand 
and worthy aim induced him, not long afterward, to abandon the flattering 
prospects of professional eminence which were opening upon his vision, to 
retire from all active participation in political affairs, after a brief but bril- 
liant career in the Legislature of his native State, and to devote himself to 
the great work of educational reform and improvement. To him the 
credit is due of originating and securing the passage, by the Legislative 
Assembly, while a member, in 1838, of an "Act to provide for the better 
supervision of Oommoa Schools," 

This was the first decisive step toward the revival of education in Con- 
necticut. The Board of Commissioners of Oommon Schools, established 
by this aot, was immediately organized, and Mr. Barnard accepted the 
office of Secretary, Mr. Gallaudet, who was first elected on his motion, 
having declined. He devoted his energies to the arduous duties of this 
office till 1842, when the Board was abolished, in consequence of one of 
those political revolutions which sometimes bring into power men who, 
though possessing little of the power or disposition to raise mortals to the 
skies, are always ready to drag angels down. 

The duties of the offioe as prescribed by the Board were : 

1st. To ascertain 9 by personal inspection of the schools, and by writ- 
ten communications from sohool officers and others, the actual condition 
of the schools. 

2d. To prepare an abstract of such information for the use of the Board 
and the Legislature, with plans and suggestions for the better organization 
and administration of the school system. 

3d. To attend and address at least one meeting of suoh parents, teach- 
ers, and school officers as were disposed to come together on public notice, 
in each county, and as many local meetings as other duties would allow. 

4th. To edit and superintend the publication of a journal devoted 
exclusively to the promotion of oommon sohool education. And, 

5th. To increase, in any practical way, the interest and intelligence of 
the community in relation to the whole subject of popular education. 

We have seen with what antecedents Mr. Barnard entered upon the dis- 
charge of these duties. 

Possessing fine powers of oratory, wielding a ready and able pen, ani- 
mated by a generous and indomitable spirit, willing to spend and be spent 
in the cause of benevolence and humanity, he had every qualification for 
the task but experience. Speaking of his fitness for carrying out the 
measures of educational reform and improvement in Connecticut, and of 
the results of his efforts, Horace Mann said, in the Massachusetts Common 
School Journal, " it is not extravagant to say that, if a better man be re- 
quired, we must wait, at least until the next generation, for a better one is 
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not to be found in the present. This agent entered upon his duties with 
unbounded zeal. He devoted to their discharge his time, talents, and 
means. 

"The cold torpidity of the State soon felt the sensation of returning 
vitality. Its half-suspended animation began to quioken with a warmer 
life. Much and most valuable information was diffused. Many parents 
began to appreciate more adequately what it was to be a parent ; teachers 
were awakened ; associations for mutual improvement were formed ; sys- 
tem began to supersede confusion ; some salutary laws were enaoted ; all 
things gave favorable augury of a prosperous career, and it may be further 
affirmed, that the cause was so administered as to give occasion of offense 
to no one. The wholo movement was kept aloof from political strife. 
All religious men had reason to rejoice that a higher tone of moral and re- 
ligious feeling was making its way into schools, without giving occasion of 
jealousy to the one-sided views of any denomination. But all these augur- 
ies were delusive. In an evil hour the whole fabric was overthrown." 

The four volumes of the Common School Journal^ issued during this 
period, and the four Reports presented by him to the Legislature, with 
other contempoiary documents, justify the remarks quoted from Mr. Mann. 
The Reports have been eagerly read and highly prized by the soundest 
educators. Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries on American Law (edi- 
tion of 1844), after devoting nearly two pages to an analysis of his Report, 
characterizes it as " a bold and startling document, founded on the most 
pains-taking and critical inquiry, and containing a minute, accurate, com- 
prehensive and instructive exhibition of the practical condition and opera- 
tion of the common sohool system of education." In referring to his sub- 
sequent reports, the same distinguished jurist speaks of him as " the most 
able, efficient, and best informed officer that could, perhaps, be engaged in 
the service;" and of his publications as containing " a digest of the fullest 
and most valuable information that is to be obtained on the subject of 
common schools, both in Europe and the United States." 

It should be stated in this connection, as evidence of the disinterested- 
ness of his motives, that these labors were performed without any pecuni- 
ary compensation ; for although the amount allowed him out of the trea- 
sury of the State, for the service of nearly four years was, $8,747, this 
sum he expended baok again in promoting the prosperity and usefulness of 
the schools. 

The year following the abolition of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut, he spent in visiting every section of the coun- 
try, to collect the material for a History of Public Schools and the Meant 
of Popular Education in the United States. Just as he was about to com- 
mence this history of education, he was invited to go to Rhode Island, and 
there achieve a work whioh is destined to form one of the most interesting 
and instructive chapters in the history of education in America, when it 
shall be written. Reluctant to acoept the invitation, as it would make it 
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necessary to postpone the work in contemplation, Gov. Fenner met his 
objection with the reply, " Better make history than write it." He ac- 
cepted the task, and soon organized a system of agencies which, in fonr 
years, brought about an entire revolution in the condition of the schools 
in the State. It is not easy to fully appreciate the difficulties and magni- 
tude of the work undertaken in Rhode Island. From the foundation of 
the colony, the common school had been excluded from the care and pa- 
tronage of the government, and for more than a century and a half there 
is not the slightest trace of any legislation whatever for this great interest. 

To oompel a oitizen to support a school or educate his children was re- 
garded as a violation of the rights of conscience. Twenty years ago an 
old Rhode Islander, well to do in the world, assigned, as a reason for re- 
fusing to aid in supporting a district school, u It is a Connecticut custom 
and I don't like it." 

The plan of operations adopted was substantially the same as that pur- 
sued in Connecticut. The first great work was to enlighten the popular 
mind on the subject of common schools, and create a publio opinion in 
favor of right action. The next step was to frame and secure the enact- 
ment of an efficient school code, adapted to the wants of the State, which 
was accomplished in 1845. Then came the difficult task of organizing the 
new system and of carrying out its provisions ; in a word, of bringing into 
existence in every school district, the conditions of a good school. This 
process was progressing with a rapidity scarcely ever realized elsewhere, 
in the erection of better school- houses, in the employment of better teach- 
ers, in the establishment of school libraries, and in the increase of the 
means provided bylaw for the support of schools. But before accomplish- 
ing all his plans for the improvement of public education in Rhode Island, 
the state of Mr. Barnard's health rendered it imperatively necessary for 
him to resign his office. On his retirement, the Legislature, by a unani- 
mous vote, adopted a resolution, giving him their thanks for the u able, 
faithful, and judicious manner" in which he had, for five years, fulfilled 
the duties of his office. The teachers of the State, through a committee 
appointed at the several Institutes, presented him a handsome testimonial 
of their "respect and friendship, and of their appreciation of his services 
in the oause of education, and the interest which he had ever taken in 
their professional improvement and individual welfare." 

Mr. Barnard returned to his old home in Connecticut. He was soon in- 
vited to professorships in two colleges, and to the superintendence of pub- 
lio schools in three different cities. But a more congenial work in his 
own State awaited his restored health. The political demagogues of 1842 
were no longer in power. In 1849, an act was passed to establish a State 
Normal School. It was provided by the act, that the Superintendent of 
Common Schools should also have the general control of the school as 
Principal, though not the immediate charge of it. Mr. Barnard was elect- 
ed to this office. He soon had the satisfaction of seeing long- cherished 
hopes fulfilled. After many struggles and efforts, he saw his own State 
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taking her appropriate plaoe among the foremost of the educating and 
educated States. 

Oar limited space will not allow even a glance at the particulars of his 
doings while in office from 1850 till he resigned, at the close of the year 
1854, to give himself exclusively to labors of a more general and national 
character. He had already accomplished as much, perhaps, as any other 
individual for the promotion of education in every part of the country. 
By repeated visits to the chief points of influence, by extensive correspon- 
dence and numerous personal conferences with the leading persons con- 
nected with the management of systems and institutions of education, by 
addresses before popular assemblies, literary associations, teachers, and 
legislative bodies throughout the country, he had done more than any 
other man to shape the educational polioy of the nation. His publications 
had been numerous, important, and widely disseminated. Besides the 
Common SchoolJournal and Reports above alluded to, his work on School 
Architecture had been circulated by tens of thousands, not only through- 
out America, but in Europe, creating a general revolution in publio opin- 
ion on the subject. His work on Normal Schools had been published several 
years, from which the substance of nearly all documents on the subject 
since, published, has been drawn. The volume entitled National Educa- 
tion in Europe, begun in 1840, and containing about nine hundred closely 
printed pages, had been published in 1854, a work well described as an 
" Encycloprodia of Educational Systems and Methods," and of whioh the 
Westminster Review speaks as u containing more valuable information and 
statistics than can be found in any one volume in the English language.' 9 
But his contributions to eduoational literature did not stop here. 

Scarcely did he find himself relieved from the routine of [official life, 
when he projeoted and immediately entered upon the publication of a still 
more valuable and important work, viz., the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. Five large octavo volumes of this Journal are now before the pub- 
lic, and we may safely affirm of it, that it is the most valuable and com- 
prehensive educational publication ever printed in the English language ; 
and it will be a lasting disgrace to the teachers and educators of Amerioa 
if it has to be prematurely suspended for]waut of sufficient patronage. Be- 
sides conducting this Journal, he has found time for other labors of a gen- 
eral nature. As President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education, his influence has been widely and benefioially exerted. 
That his services to the cause of good letters and education have been ap- 
preciated in high places, may be inferred from the fact, that in 1851 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the Corporation of 
Yale College, and in the same year from Union College, and in the year 
following from Harvard University. 

Having but just reached the meridian of life, we can not but hope that 
a long period of usefulness and honor is still before him.—- Mass. Teacher. 
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ESTHETIC EDUCATION.— I. 



ITS UTILITY. 

"Knowledge from one entrance quite shut out." 

Man, when not mis-educated, has an infalible love for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and it seems passing strange that the education of this 
noble element of our nature should be so utterly neglected in our present 
educational system. Possessing, as we do, more than Greco-republican 
institutions in a land replete with magnificent mountains and interminable 
grottos, with an exquisite flora and gorgeous autumnal forests, with wav- 
ing trees and danoing waters, with whispering winds and thundering tor- 
rents, it would seem that our study of the beautiful would be instructive 
and corwmore ; but in the mad raoe for riohes we have forgotten that 
there is something better than the admiration or subjugation of our fel- 
lows. The blind poet was less to be pitied than are our own children, 
whose mental eyes are never opened to the beauties of this artistio uni- 
verse. 

There are forms, colors, motions, and sounds in nature whioh seem to 
have their eoho in the human breast. Who has not asked, upon a lovely 
May morning: 

"Is this a time to be gloomy and sad 
When our mother nature laughs around ?" 

Who has not felt his whole soul stirred by the reverberations of the deep- 
toned organ, or found his feet moving involuntarily to the lively time of 
martial musio? There is, indeed, a language in nature. The innocent 
flower; the sleeping lake ; the tumultuous rooks ; the solemn mountain ; 
the reckless cataract ; the' frowning forest ; and the angry ocean, have 
their earnest voices, and utter their inartioulate words to the ardent lover 
of the beautiful and the true. 

True art consists in copying, (repeating), arranging, and uniting these 
"inarticulate words" in such harmonous compositions as to produce vari- 
ous thoughts or sensations in the beholder's mind. I have seen strong 
men weep at the tale of purity and woe touohingly told by the painter's 
canvas. 

You have had your eye attraoted by the beautiful forms of some gothic 
edifice, from lofty arch to exuberant pinnacle^; from pointed pinnacle to 
massive tower; from tower to ethereal spire; from spire to golden cross ; 
from cross to heaven itself. 
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Every one nas felt the chastening, the refining, the heavenifying influ- 
ence of music. 

Art is the only universal language. Its utteranoes are understood by 
the Russian in his crystal-clad palace, and by the imaginative Brahmin in 
his thousand pillared hall. It is eloquenoe to the sturdy Briton, the en- 
thusiastic Frenchman, and the luxurious Italian. It quickens the mind and 
touches the heart of Protestant and Pagan, of Catholic and Mohamedan. 

"We have said nothing of the religious tendency of this study. But if 
" the undevout philosopher is mad," shall we not be led from the beauti- 
ful in creation to the beautiful in character — to God himself? This pur- 
suit not only refines the mind and recreates the body, but brings man 
nearer to his God, the omnipotent artist of the universe. 

Teachers! ought not, shall not this purifying, revivifying, God-given 
language be taught in the common schools ? G. B., Abohitsot. 



VARIETY. 



This %un, rain, wind, and dew, each in its turn, refreshes and sustains the 
vegetable world, proving that variety is necessasy to the healthy growth 
of every tree, shrub, and tiny plant in nature's leafy kingdom ; nor does 
this essential part of vegetative life lose its signification when applied to 
man's wants, either mental or physical; it enters in and form9 a part of his 
existence, giving to the body strength and vigor, and to the soul it brings 
new liie and beauty. Mark the wearied air of that little child as it tosses 
to and fro with careless indifference the toy that only yesterday sent the 
blood coursing through its veins with delight. The gilded bauble has real- 
ly lost none of its beauty, but the charm of novelty has worn off^ and the 
embryo man is quite ready for something new to fix his attention upon. 
Years pass by and we see childhood giving place to youth, and miniature 
pleasures laid aside tor growing realities, yet here again we note the love 
of change. Let us approach that lad as he sits behind the desk in school, 
apparently deeply absorbed in study ; his countenance is beaming with 
animation, and his eye passes rapidly over each page as though he would 
drink in the whole at a glance; tread softly and look over his shoulder. 
What do you see that causes you to frown ? " Robinson Orusoe" inside 
the " Algebra." Well, as his teacher its your duty to punish the indul- 
gence of a desire for change at such a time and place, but remember he 
only acted according to nature, for tired of study, he turned to the " Good 
Man Friday" for variety, as naturally as he would have grasped the dessert 
after a dinner of hearty food. Love of variety is not confined to the 
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younger portions of society, by any means, it may be seen in every grade 
or circle, and its gratification often leads to the relinquishment of princi- 
ple and honor. How necessary, then, that parents, teachers, and all who 
have the guidance of the youthful mind, should understand the desires 
and meet the wants of those placed under their charge, before they wan- 
der off in by-paths for change, which will bring desolation into their hearts 
and homes. E. B. Lowbeb. 



SPELLING. 



Dsab Journal : — For the past six months I have been an attentive 
reader of your pages. With great pleasure, and, I hope, improvement, 
I have perused'the various essays which have from time to time appeared 
in your columns. I am, as yet, a tyro in teaching, but I feel a great 
absorbing interest in the welfare of the educational movement. Every 
teacher has his particular hobby which he rides. I have mine. I have 
pondered the productions on Spelling, have criticised them, have applied 
them, but have invariably oast them off, either entirely or partially. In 
spelling I find the ohief fault in letting past lessons go unnoticed, and those 
"hard words" be forgotten. My plan of spelling is not original, but was 
used by my father (an old experienced teacher) for many years, and always 
with great success. My plan is to proceed for the first week in mnoh the 
usual manner as that desoribed in your December Number* Then I say : 
41 Scholars, we are going to try a new plan. I see you have made some 
progress, and now I want you should eaoh of you look over all the back 
lessons, and find some word which you think is harder than all the rest, 
whioh you will jot down in your memory, and keep it till you come to 
the class." Then after having spelled the lesson, the one at the foot puts 
his " reserve gun" to his next neighbor above him, if he spells it all well 
and* good ; if not, it goes on to the next, and so on till it is spelled. If it 
reaches the head one and is missed, the person who gives out the word 
spells it, and takes his place at the head, and then the next one at the 
foot commences, and so on till all are done. In the course of a week or 
two they will have acquired a number of words, and to fix these in their 
minds, and help them retain them, a "spelling down" is instituted. They 
choose sides, an equal number on eaoh side. They " toss up" as to who 
shall have the first word, and then the tug of war commences ; they pair 
off in single combat, the choosers forming the first pair, the next two 
the next, eto. Then the winner puts his word to the opponent, if he spell 
it, he in turn puts his word ; perchance it is missed, he then takes it back 
himself and spells it, the one that missed sits down. Then the next two 
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and so on tffl all are through, then close up ranks and fire again. It is 
to the teacher the most interesting and amusing, and to the scholar 
the most mind-and-body absorbing game I ever witnessed. To every re- 
fleotiye mind its utility is easily perceived. Such as it is, I submit it to 
your discretion and judgment Yours respectfully, 

P. J. Smallky. 



A VALUABLE TABLE. 

Fkw readers can be aware, until they have had occasion to test the fact, 
how muoh labor is often saved by such a table as the following : 

1607— Virginia was settled by the English. 
1614— New York was settled by the Dutch. 
1620 — Massachusetts was settled by the Puritans. 
1628 — Delaware was settled by the Swedes and Finns. 
1635— Maryland was settled by the English. 
1636— Rhode Island was settled by Roger Williams. 
1639— North Carolina was settled by the English. 
1670— South Carolina settled by Huguenots. 
1682— Pennsylvania was settled by Wm. Penn. 
1782— Georgia was settled by General Oglethorpe. 
1791— Vermont admitted into the Union. 
1796— Kentucky admitted into the Union. 
1796— Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
1801— Ohio admitted into the Union, 
1811— Louisana admitted into the Union. 
1816— Indiana admitted into the Union. 
1817— Mississippi admitted into the Union. 
1818— Illinois admitted into the Union. 
1818 — Alabama was admitted into the Union. 
1820— Maine was admitted into the Union. 
1821 — Missouri was admitted into the Union. 
1829 — Michigan was admitted into the Union. 
1836— Arkansas was admitted into the Union. 
1845— Florida was admitted into the Union. 
1845— Texas was admitted into the Union. 
1845— Iowa was admitted into the Union. 
1843 — Wisconsin was admitted into the Union. 
1850— California was admitted into the Union. 
1$6&— Minnesota was admitted into the Union. - 
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RIPON TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mb. Editor : — The morning session of the Association was opened by 
the singing of a pi9oe of music from the M Jubilee," by the teachers and 
some of the pupils of the First Ward School. " Oast thy bread upon the 
water," etc., were the words arranged to the musio sang, and we deem it 
exceedingly appropriate for teachers to sing and feel that they are " cast- 
ing their bread upon the waters," and if done in a proper manner, they 
may receive "an hundredfold," if not here, after their labors— properly 
rendered— may have ceased in this life, and they are called home to a 
more appropriate reward than will ever be given the teacher here. Alter 
the singing a short and appropriate prayer was offered by Mr. Bay ley. 

The preliminary business over, an essay was read by Mr. Bayley, of 
Brockway College, on the best method of teaching Orthography in Schools, 
based upon the premise that mental discipline should be aimed at in every 
recitation, embracing a thoroughness and accuracy seldom attained in our 
schools of to-day. Among the means mentioned in the essay, and the dis- 
cussion which followed it, for securing attention in the recitation and 
study of the lesson, were: Pronouncing a word but once, and making 
the whole class responsible for its being oorrectly spelled — reading a sen- 
tence and requiring the words to be spelled in succession, by members of 
the class, indicated by numbers, or otherwise, at the discretion of the 
teacher ; choosing sides occasionally ; spelling down, one spelling, and all 
in the olass dissenting from his spelling of any word, rising in their places 
and remaining on their feet until the they spelling oorrect has been given. 
For more advanced soholars pronouncing sentences to be written by the 
class — testing not only their orthography, but their ability to use capital 
letters and punctuate properly. Also the old-fashioned spelling school ; 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subject of Mental Arithmetic was discussed by Mr. Fry, advancing 
the opinion that children should be early taught the elements of arithmetic, 
commencing first with very young pupils, by simply counting the objects 
around them, then counting abstractly until they can count one hundred 
readily, which but few children can do when they first enter the school- 
room. This being thoroughly learned, advance then to combining the 
even numbers, 2, 4, 6, etc., teaching them in this exercise to give results 
rather than processes, i.e n reading and not spelling the numbers, e.g., not 
2 and 2 are 4, and 2 are 6, etc., but 2, 4, 6, eto. The next lesson mention- 
ed was combining 1 and 2 alternately, thus, 1, 8, 4, 6, 7, 9, eto. Then 
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combining the odd numbers, and thus continuing to vary the exercise un- 
til he can combine 7 s and 7 with all the proceeding numbers, which will 
require some length of time. 

He here recommended that the pupil be permitted to skip from 7 to 10, 
and after the 10's are well learned, take up the 9's and 8's they being more 
difficult to combine than 10. At this point a discussion arose respecting 
the best method of combining 8 and 9, some claiming that the combina- 
tion of ten, and substracting one when nine is to be added, and two when 
eight is to be added, was the shorter, and others claiming that the easiest 
method, and the one from whioh the greatest amount of mental discipline 
could be obtained, was the direct addition of eight or nine, without any 
reference to the radix. (We would be glad to see a statement, by teach- 
ers and accountants, of their opinion of the comparative merits of these 
two methods, given in the future numbers of the Journal; deeming men- 
tal discipline combined with the acquisition of useful knowledge, the end 
at which teachers should aim.) 

Next, the subject of Intellectual Arithmetic was ^introduced, showing 
that after the preliminary training exhibited above, is the proper time to 
take it up in the class. Several simple examples were then given to the 
teachers, whioh were solved by individuals designated by the conductor 
of the exercise, after which he set forth the importance of having a clear 
and logical solution given of every question, the object of this branch of 
arithmetic being to induce correct reasoning, rather than to arrive at 
results. 

A method was then given by which any number of units, plus one-half 
a unit, may be raised to the second power, as follows : Multiply the integ- 
ral number by a number, a unit greater than itself, and add J (or the sec- 
ond power of i) to the product. Thus (3 i) a =(3 x 4) +i=12J (±J-) a =20i, 
etc. The demonstration may be easily inferred by those who wish to use 
it. This may be applied in larger numbers ending with 5 units, thus (3-J-) 3 
=12i=12.25, and by erasing the decimal points we have 35 a =1225. 
The same is true of any number ending with the unit five. 

Here the time expired, and the subject was discontinued. More anon. 
Yours, Phonograph, 

Eepon, December* 1658. 



The Obown Jbwkls or the Czar.— The stones are of the largest and 
rarest kind, and the splendor of their tints is a delicious intoxication to 
the eye. The soul of all the fiery roses of Persia lives in their rubies ; the 
freshness of all velvet sward, whether in Alpine valley or English lawn, in 
these emeralds ; the bloom of southern seas in these sapphires, and the 
essence of a thousand harvest moons in these necklaoes of pearl. — Bayard 
Taylor. 
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TARDINESS. 

Mb. Edetob: — As you have requested teaohers to give their experience 
in teaching, and as I have been in the business four winter terms before 
this, and always in rural districts, you will naturally suppose I have had 
some difficulties to encounter. And one of the greatest inconveniences in 
some schools is tardiness. I have seen various methods adopted, but they 
generally consume too much time to be practical in our large mixed 
schools of from sixty to seventy average pupils. I have hit upon a plan 
of my own invention, which I think as good as any I have as yet seen tried 
— both for convenience and dispatch. 

I generally get to the school-house before sun rise — start the fires, and 
make, or try to make, the house oomfortable. At precisely nine o'clock I 
ring the bell, allow three minutes to find seats, then write " Late" in large 
letters on the black-board. In the evening, before dismission, I call the 
names of the pupils, when those who were present when late was written 
answer present, and those who come in afterward answer late, which I 
denote by placing a , after the usual present mark, unless they have a good 
excuse. The last school day of each week I read off the " black marks" 
as the pupils call them, and the last day of the term I intend reading off 
the number of late marks each pupil has received during the term. I 
speak to them often on the importance of being punctual in all our doings 
— that tardiness shows an indolent disposition, and that indolent people 
never accomplish any thing in the world. H. W. Sigwobth. 
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OPINIONS. W0„ HtOM THE 0JJICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
{Continued from the January Number.) 

TAXES. 

<?. If a district levies a tax, and it is colleoted by the Town Treasurer, 
to whom must he pay it! 
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A. It must be paid to the District Treasurer. In no case should it be 
paid to the Town Superintendent. 

Q. If a town levies a school tax in addition to the tax levied by the 
County Board, to whom should such tax be paid by the Town Treasurer ? 

A. To the Town Superintendent, and by him it should be apportioned 
between the districts in proportion to their valuation by the assessor. 
The only moneys to be apportioned per scholar are those received from the 
State, and the school tax levied by the County Board, in accordance with 
the law, in order to entitle each town to share in the apportionment. All 
other moneys being, as it were, voluntary contributions, should be, as 
nearly as possible, refunded to those who have paid them in. It is recog- 
nized as the duty of the State to educate her children, and all the assist- 
ance given by the State, is given to scholars without any reference to tax- 
ation. The requirement of the law that the County levy at least half the 
amount, is only a means of increasing the State fund. When towns levy 
a tax, it should be paid to the districts composing the town, according to 
the valuation on the assessment rolls. This point is very generally mis- 
understood. 

▲LTXBA.TION 07 DISTBICTS. 

Q. If on appeal it is decided by the State Superintendent that the al- 
teration of a district was illegal, has the Town Superintendent the right 
to alter the district avoiding his former illegalities ? 

A. A decision of the State Superintendent applies to the oase as stated, 
and if his objections are obviated, there is nothing, so far as the former de- 
cision is concerned, to prevent the Town Superintendent from changing 
the boundaries of the district. 

Q. In case town lines are altered so as to run through districts, are the 
districts to be treated as joint districts ? 

A. In such cases the districts become joint districts by sufferance but 
as they were not erected by the action of two or more Town Superinten- 
dents, they are, at first, subject onlj to the Superintendent of one town — 
that is, each Town Superintendent can immediately re district his own ter- 
ritory, but if the Town Superintendent allow the matter to rest, it will be- 
come a joint district, the same as all other joint districts. 

DTJTIES 07 077I0JEB8. 

Q. If a Town Superintendent annuls a teaoher's certificate, does his 
contract become void ? 

A. It is a condition of the contraot that the teacher shall keep his cer- 
tificate good. Any failure to keep his certificate good, will work a forfei- 
ture of his contract. 
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Q % Can a district report ohildren from undistricted territory, who have 
attended their school? 

A, There is no law authorizing such a course. It is upon the reports 
of the District Clerks that the apportionment is based; therefore, children 
in undistricted territory can not draw public money. 

Q. Is a contract made with a teacher, who has no certificate, binding 
upon the district after he gets one ? 

A. It becomes binding by sufferance. If the district wish to repudi- 
ate such a teacher, they should take action at once, as any undue delay 
will be taken as waiving their objection. But a contract never should be 
made with a teacher who has not at the time a certificate of qualification, 

Q. Is a Town Superintendent's deoision binding, if an appeal be taken 
against it? 

A A decision is always binding until it is reversed by the State Super- 
intendent. 

Q. Does not the fact that the Town Superintendent is elected to that 
office pre-suppose that he is qualified as a teaoher ? 

A. It does not. He is selected to qualify others, and this does not 
qualify him. The law is imperative that he can not teach in his own 
town. 

Q. Is a contract binding which requires the teacher to board around ? 

A. The Board can not thus bind the district. It exceeds their author- 
ity ; but although such a clause is null and void, it does not necessarily 
make the contract void. 

Q. When is a district legally organized ? 

A. When any two of its officers are elected and qualified. There is 
nothing in law requiring them to watt any term of years. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent declare a district unorganized ? 

A. The law never considers territory once districted as disorganized, 
for it makes no provision for such a case. If a district neglects to eleot 
officers the Town Superintendent should call a special meeting for that 
purpose. 

Q. Can a district locate their house on government land ? 

A. Such a location would never be advisable, but their is no law to 
prevent it. It is not necessary that the district should possess the tittle to 
their school-house site. 

Q. Can a Clerk refuse to call a district meeting when requested so to 
do by five legal voters ? 

A. He can not, without subjecting himself to a fine for neglect of duty. 
The Clerk is not a judicial offioer to decide upon the business proposed to 
be acted upon by a special meeting. 

Q. Can a Town Superinteadent fill any vacancy in a District Board ? 
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A. He oan, after the vaoanoy has existed for ten days, bat not before. 
Q. If the offices of Town Superintendent and Town Clerk, are both 
filled by the same person, and in case of difficulty, a district should call in 
the chairman of the Town Board and the Town Olerk, to assist the Town 
Superintendent, how would the spirit of the law be carried into effect, 
since the Town Superintendent holds both offices? 

A. In case there was a disagreement between the Town Superinten- 
dent and the Chairman of the Town Board, the Town Superintendent 
should resign one of his offices, and have another person appointed, and 
not, by occupying a double position, obstruot the ends of justice, or even 
be in the way of what some might regard as the attainment of justice. 
Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent 



cm* gjpartment. 



OLD HUNDRED. 

Ir it be true that Luther composed that tune, and the worship of mor- 
tals is carried on the wings of angels to heaven, how often has he heard 
the declaration, u They are singing Old Hundred now." The solemn 
strain carries us back to times of the reformers— Luther and his devoted 
band. He, doubtless, was the first to strike the grand old chords in the 
public sanctuary of his own Germany. From his stentorian lungs it rolled 
— vibrating not through vaulted cathedral roof^ but along a grander arch, 
the eternal heavens. He wrought into each note his own sublime faith, 
and stamped it with that faith's immortality. Bence it oan not die. 
Neither men nor angels will let it pass into oblivion. 

Can you find a tomb in the land where sealed lips lie, that have not 
sung that tune? If they were gray old men, they had heard or sung 
" Old Hundred." If they were babies, they smiled as their mother rooked 
them to sleep singing " Old Hundred." Sinner and saint hare joined witH 
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endless congregations where it has — with and without the pealing organ 
— sounded on the sacred air. 

The dear little children, looking with wondering eyes on this strange 
world, have lisped it. The sweet young girl, whose tombstone told of six- 
teen summers— she whose pore innocent faoe haunted yon with its mild 
beauty — loved "Old Hundred, 7 ' and she sang it, closed her eyes, and seem- 
ed communing with the angels who were soon to claim her. He whose 
manhood was devoted to the service of God, and he who, with the white 
hand placed over his breast, loved " Old Hundred;" and though sometimes 
his lips only move, way down in his heart, so soon to cease its throbs, the 
holy melody was sounding. The dear white-haired old father, with his 
tremulous voice, how he loved " Old Hundred. 9 ' Do you see him now, 
sitting in the venerable arm chair, his hands crossed over the head of his 
cane, his silvery locks floating off from his hallowed temple, and |a tear 
stealing down his care-worn, furrowed cheeks, that thin, quivering, falter- 
ing sound, now bursting forth, now listened for in vain? If you do not, 
we do ; and from such lips, hallowed by fourscore years' service in the 
Master's cause, " Old Hundred" sounds, indeed, a saored melody. 

Ton may fill your choirs with Sabbath prima donnas, whose daring 
notes emulate the steeple, and cast most as muoh — but give us the spirit- 
tones of the Lutheran hymn, sucg by old and young together. Mothers 
have hallowed it; it has gone up from the bed of the saints. The old 
churches, where generation after generation have worshiped, and where 
many scores of the dear dead have been carried and laid before the altar, 
where they gave themselves to God, seem to breath of " Old Hundred" 
from vestibule to tower-top ; the air is haunted with its spirit. 

Think a moment of the asssembled company who have at different 
times, and at different places joined in the familiar tune. Throng upon 
throng— the strong, the timid, the gentle, the brave, the beautiful, the rapt 
faces all beaming with inspiration of the heavenly sounds. 

"Old Hundred!" king of the sacred band of "ancient airs !" Never 
shall our ears grow weary of hearing, or our tongue of singing thee. And 
when we get to heaven, who knows but what the first triumphal strains 
that welcome us may be — 

"Be thou, OGod! exalted high** 



Burks' Cam*****.— Barns, writing to hU earliest patron, Gavin Ham- 
ilton, in 178ft, thus expresses himself: "For my owngaff*irs, I am in a fair 
way of becoming as eminent as Thomas-a-Kempis or John Banyan ; and 
you may expect henceforth to see my birthday inscribed among the won- 
derful events of Poor Robin and Aberdeen almanacks, along with the 
Black Monday and the Battle of Bothwell Bridge."— See Lockhart'a " Life 
of Burns," page 110. 
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SAINT GEORGE AND AMERIGO VESPUOI. 

Gborgb of Oafpidooia, born at Epiphania, in Oicilia, was a low para- 
site, who got a lucrative contract to supply the arm y with bacon. A 
rogue nnd informer, he got rich, and had to run from justice. He saved 
his money, embraced Arlanism, collected a library, and got promoted by 
faction to the Episcopal throne of Alexandria. When Julian came, A.D., 
861, George was thrown into prison ; the prison was burst open by the 
mob, and George was lynched as he deserved. And this precious knave 
became, in good time, St. George of England, patron of chivalry, and pride 
of the blood of the modern world. Strange that the solid, truth-speaking 
Briton should derive from an impostor. Strange that the New World 
should have no better luck— that the broad America must wear the name 
of a thief. Amerigo Vespuci, the pickle dealer at Seville, who went out 
in 1499 a subaltern with Hojeda, and whose highest naval rank was boat- 
swain's mate in an expedition that never sailed, managed in this lying 
world to supplant Columbus, and baptize half the world with his own dis- 
honest name. Thus nobody can throw stones. We are equally badly off 
in our founders ; and the false pickle dealer is an offset to the false bacon 
seller.— Ralph Waldo Emenon. 



THE RELATION OF THE SEXES. 

Strange, and passing strange, that the relation between the two sexes, 
the passion of love, in short, should not be taken into deeper considera- 
tion by our teachers and our legislators. People educate and legislate as 
if there was no suoh thing in the world ; but ask the priest, ask the physi- 
cian—let them reveal the amount of moral and physical results from this 
one cause. Must love be always disoussed in blank verse, as if it were a 
thing to be played in tragedies or sung in songs— a subject for pretty 
poems and wicked novels, and had nothing to do with the prosaio current 
of our every-day existence, our moral welfare ? Must loye be treated with 
proftmenesaj as a mere illusion f or with coarseness, as a mere impulse ? or 
with fear, as a mere disease? or with shame, as a mere weakness! or with 
levity, as a mere aeoident? Whereas, it is a great mystery, and a great 
necessity, lying at the foundation of human existence, morality and happi- 
ness—mysterSffos, universal, inevitable as death. Why, then, should love 
be treated less seriously than death ? It is as serious a Mug.—Mr*.Jame$on. 
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CHILDREN. 

Com to mel Oh, ye children 1 

For I hear 70a at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me, 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows 

That look toward the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows, 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, 

But in mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first mil of the snow. 

Ah! what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? 
"We should dread the desert behind us, 

Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 

With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweot and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood* 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a blighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me! Ob, ye children I 

And whisper in my ear. 
What the birds and the winds are singing, 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contriving*, 

And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 

And the gladness of your looks ? 
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Te are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 

For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. — Longfellow. 



HYMN OF THE MAR8EILLAISE. 

The Marseillaise was inspired by genius, patriotism, youth, beauty, and 
champagne. Rouget de Lisle was an officer of the garrison a: Strasburg, 
and a native of Mount Jura. He was an unknown poet and composer, 
he had a peasant <ftiend, Dietrick, whose wife and daughters were the 
only oritios and admirers of the soldier poet's song. One night he was 
at supper with his friends family and they had only coarse bread and slices 
of ham. Dietrick, looking sorrowfully at De Lisle, said, " Plenty is not 
our feast, but we have the courage of a soldier's heart ; I have still one 
bottle left in the cellar, bring it my daughter, and let us drink to the liber- 
ty of our oountry 1" 

The young girl brought the bottle ; it was soon exhausted, and De Lisle 
went staggering to bed ; he could not sleep for the cold, but his heart was 
warm and full of the beating of genius and patriotism. He took a little 
olavicord and tried to oompose a song} sometimes the words were com- 
posed first— sometimes the, air. Directly he fell asleep over the instru- 
ment, and waking at daylight, wrote down what he had conceived in the 
delirium of the night. Then he waked the family and sang his produc- 
tion ; at first, the women turned pale, and then wept, and burst forth in a 
ory of enthusiasm. It was the song of the nation and of terror. 

Two months afterward, Deitriok went to -the scaffold, listening to the 
«elf same music, composed under his own roof, and under the inspiration 
of the last bottle of wine. ' The people sang it every where ; it flew from 
city to city, to every public orchestra. Marseilles adopted the song at the 
opening and close of Its clubs — hence (the name "Hymn of the Marseil- 
laise ;" then it sped all over France. They sung it in their houses, in pub- 
lic assemblies, and in the stormy street convocation. De Lisle's mother 
shearing it, said to her son— u What is jthis revolutionary hymn, sung by 
bands of brigands, and with whioh your name is mingled?" De Lisle 
heard it, and shuddered as it sounded through the streets of Paris, rang 
fromthe Alpine passes, while he, a royalist, fled from the infuriated peo- 
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j>le, frenzied by his own words; France was a great amphitheatre of 
Jblood, and De Ltele's song was the battle cry. 

There is no national air that will compare with the Marseillaise in sub- 
limity and power; it embraces the soft cadences foil of the peasant's 
home, and the stormy clangor of silver and steel when an empire is over- 
thrown; it endears the memory of the vine dresser's cottage, and makes 
the Frenohman in his exile, cry, "La belle Franoe!" forgetful of the torch, 
and sword, and guillotine, which have made his country a spectre of blood 
in the eyes of the nations. Nor can foreigners listen to it, snng by 
a company of exiles, or executed by a band of musicians, without feeling 
that it is the pibroch of battle and war. 



RULERS OF THE WORLD FOR 18*9. 
Country, Nam* qfMider. . TUl*. . 

Anhalt Bernberg, ,. ..Alexander Charles, ,...^.,Duke v 1884 

Anhalt Dessau Ooet'n, Leopold Frederiok, G.Duke,. 1817 

Argentine Oonfed., J. J. Uiquisa, ........... .Governor,.,. . . .1868 . 

Austria, Francis Joseph II.. ...... Emperor,.. .....1848 

Baden, Louis,.. .G.Dpke, 185SJ 

Bavaria, Haximiliam IL, ....King....... ,...184* 

Belgium, Leopold L,... King,..,.. ,,..1841 

Bolivia, ..P.Linares, ....President,,..... 1857 

Brazil, Don Pedro II., .....Emperor, 1881 

Brunswick (Duchy) Louis William, Duke, ..1831 

BuenosAyres, . DonAlsinu, .....President, 1858 

Oabool, Dost Mahomtned, ...... .Ameer.. 

Chili, . ..Manuel Montt,... ...... .President, 1856 

China, . HeinFung, ..Emperor........... 

Cochin China, Thieu-fri, Emperor,. 1841 

Costa Rica,, .Juan Raphael Mora...... President,... <. 1856 

Denmark, Frederick VII,, *,,. ....King, ,1868 

Dominica, ••••*• Pedro Santana,. ....... v . President,,., .,1858 

Eucadpr, ., Francisco Rofcles,.., ..... President,.,... 1858 

Egypt,.. , Said Pasha, ...,,.. Vioeroy, ......1*854 

France, , Napoleon III., ........ ...Emperois, 1862 

Great Britain, ...... Victoria L, ..; Qaeen,., 1837 

Greece, OthoL, King, 1833 
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Guatemala, Rafeel Oerrera, President, 1851 

Hanover, George V., King, 1851 

Hayti...... FaostinL, Emperor, 1852 

Hesse Oaetei, William L, Elector, 1847 

Hesse Darmstadt, Frederick William L,.... Elector, 1847 

Hssse Hesnburg, Ferfiaend Henry, L'grave,.* ••••1848 

Holland, 1 WilMamlL, King, 1849 

Honduras,' Santo Guardiola, President, 1858 

liberie, Stephen A. Benson, President, 1856 

Uchtenstein, Alois Joseph,. Prince, ........ 1886 

Madagascar, ...Ranavalano, Qaeen, 

Meoklenberg Strelitz, 0. George Frederick,. . . .Grand Duke,.. .1811 

Mecklenberg Schwerin, • . . .Frederick Francis, Grand Duke, . • .1842 

{F. Zuloago, Ohnroh, President, 1858 
Benito Juarez, const,.... President, 1858 

Modena, .Francis Frederick, Duke, 1846 

New Grenada, Mariano Ospina, President, 1856 

OMenberg, Nicholas T. Peter, Grand Duke,... 1853 

Paraguay, ,...0. Antonio Lopes, .%.*. .President, 1841 

Parama» Robert I., .Duke, 1854 

Persia, Nesser>ad-Din, Shah* 

Pteni, ...... *>>>. Ramon Oastilla,. ........ President, 1858 

Portugal^,.. k . ,<. Don Pedro V., ....;.. ..King, ....;.. ..1858 

Prussia,' .*.... •'••••••<<• .Frederick William, Regent,. • 1858 

Rsuss Elder Line,... ......Henry XX., Prince, 1836 

Russia, Alexander II,, ..Czar, 1855 

Sandwich Islands, . iKamehameha 17., King,.... .....1855 

San Salvador, ..Dt M. Santl Castillo,.. ..President, 1858 

Sardinia, Victor Emanuel, ....... .King, 1849 

Saze Ooburg Gotha, ...... Ernst II., .....Dake, 1844 

Saxe AHenberg, i v.. .Ernst Frederick, Dake, .... ... .1858 

Saxe Weimar Elsen,. . * ■. . . Carlos Alexander, Grand Dake,. ..1858 

IFhr* Bard Klau,.. ..<... 1st King, 

8Um »--* # - '• (PhraPinKlan, 2d King, 

Society Islands, .Pomarc L, Queen,.... 

Spain,* *«*« .Isabella IL, ..Qaeen,.;. 1882 

StatesoflheCburoh, .^..iPiusIX., ...Pope, .. ... ..1846 

Sweden- and Norway, itv.Osearl., ...... -.King*.. kiii ;.1844 

Swiss Republic, .Jean J. BteWen, ....... v .President,; 4 ... 1 858 

Turkey........ .o. Abdul Medjld...... .,* v . Sultan, 1889 

Tuscany,. •• Leopold II., .Grand Duke, .1824 
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Oountry. Name qf Suler. TttU. IVvm. 

Two Sicilies, Ferdinand IL, Zing, 1880 

United States, James Buchanan, President, 1867 

Uruguay, Gabriel A. Pereira, President, 1858 

Venezuela, Jutien Oastro, ;... .President, 1855 

Waldeck, George Victor, Prince, 1845 

'Wnrtemburg, William L, King, 1816 

The Almanack de Gotha contains the names of forty-seven Emperors, 
Kings, Princes, Grand Dukes, and Dukes reigning in Europe, as well as the 
Emperor of the Brazils. The oldest of the sovereigns is the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, who was born the 12th of August, 1779 ; and 
next to him the King of Wurtemberg, born on the 27th of September, 
1784. The Prince who has had the longest reign is the Prince of Schaum- 
bourg-Lippe. 



LETrER FOR THE LITTLE FOLK8. 

My Dbab Young Fbiknds :— It has been a long time since I have writ- 
ten you a letter, but I have not forgotten you. You are now hard at 
work in school. Your fathers and mothers are busy every hour, that they 
may be able to furnish you with suitable clothing and books. How happy 
you can make them by improving your time. Never be late at school. I 
never knew a boy or girl, who was late at school, without a good excuse, 
that made good progress in study. I have known a great many who have 
become very bad men and women by playing by the way when sent to 
school. 

If I should go into your schoolroom, I believe I could pick out the 
tardy scholars by their looks. They are staring about the room, wishing 
night would oome. They are not as neat as those who were in their 
places in good season. Their faoes and hands are dirty. Their hair is not 
nioely brushed. Their clothes are torn. Their mamas fixed then nicely 
before they left home, but they found some bad boys and girls by the way, 
with whom they stopped to play, and in so doing soiled their faoes and 
hands, and tore their clothes. They feel guilty, and show it They know 
that they have been stealing. Bnt I hear one little fellow ory out " steal- 
ing ! I never did snob a thing in my life." Now, my little fellow, listen 
t o me a moment, and I will explain what I mean by stealing. Perhaps 
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yon do not take money, or apples, or oake, from your schoolmates withoat 
their consent, bat do yoa not take their time t Is not time as valuable as 
money t Yoa oame in late this morning. There are thirty scholars in the 
school. It would take yoa at least one minute to get to your seat and get 
your books ready to study. During this time the other scholars can not 
study because of your noise. Ton hare then taken from them one minute 
each or thirty minute* in all. Have yon not stolen half -an hour t Bat 
this is not alL There is little Charlie, who finds it so hard to keep his 
mind on his books ; he is so fall of play. Just as yon came in he had got- 
ten fairly interested in his lesson, and would have learned it in a little 
while withoat interruption. Tour noise has broken the charm. The little 
fellow most lose all the rest of the day, because now his eye is off his book, 
he sees so muoh to laugh at, he can not study any more. You have stolen 
part of a day from him. Your teacher must stop frequently to speak to 
Charley, and in doing so take him from his olasses, and so yon continue 
stealing all day. 

But the moet of all is; you have been robbing yourself. You lost the 
reading of the Bible, and the prayer in the morning. You lost a half 
hour's study or more. If your recitation came first, you robbed yourself 
of the instruction you might have had. You robbed yourself of self-respect 
and the respect of others. 

I do not wish to charge you unjustly; but tell me honestly, my little 
friend, have you not taken time from others which was not your own ? 
Is not that a kind of stealing t 

This letter is for such as are late at school without a good excuse. Next 
month I will tell you what a good excuse is. Your friend, 

Plattevillk, Dec, 1858. One who lovkb Children 



A Ootkmfobabt of Bttbns.— A Scotch journal says : M Another of the 
contemporaries of Burns, has been gathered to his fathers. James Neil 
died recently at Hurlford, aged 90 years. He had many reminiscences of 
the bard, which he was accustomed to relate with great glee. Among 
others we may mention the following : They were plowing together at a 
match on the Strutber's farm here. Among the prizes was one for the 
beet kept harness. Burns excited the mirth of the field by appearing with 
a straw harness, and the judge awarded him the prize for his ingenuity, 
Throughout the whole day Burns kept calling to the boy who aided him. 
"Scud on! scud on, Davie! if we be wurst, w'eH not be last"' 
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<&itt<rrial Iftisnllanj. 



The annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. L. C. Dra* 
per, is now before us, and we give extracts showing the number of children in 
the State, school attendance etc.: 

u Number of Children. — The whole number of children reported between the 
ages of four and twenty years, adding for Dunn County 421, the same as last year 
is 264,018— showing an increase over last year of 22,538. Last year's increase 
over the year preceding was 27,649 ; so this year exhibits a less increase by 5,126 
than its predecessor. It may astonish not a few to learn, that according to the 
most recent statistics at command, only the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana— and in this relative order — surpass Wisconsin in their 
number of reported children of school age. 

"School Attendance,— Last year the total number of children of school age was 
241,545, of which 153,613 attended school. This year, out of 264,078, there has 
been a reported attendance of 16*7,110 — thus showing that last year there were 
8*7,932 children in the State who did not attend school, and 96,968 of the same 
class this year. Some of these reported as non-attendants at the public schools 
have attended private schools, academies, and colleges, while ill health and other 
causes have prevented the attendance of others. Still, after making all other rea- 
sonable deductions for these causes, it will be found that about one-third of all our 
youth of school age are not availing themselves of the benefits of the education 
provided for alL This is to be lamented. Yet even this is s a decided improve- 
ment, since the organization of the school system of the State ; for the First An- 
nual Report of this Department exhibited, in round numbers, only 32,000 out of 
70,000 children as attending school — considerably less than hal£ 

"Number of Districts.— The number of separate districts in the State is 3,181, 
and 1,566 parts of districts, which form joint districts— and estimating two and a 
half parts as equal to a district, we shall have 626 to add to the 3,181, giving a 
grand total of 3,807 districts. Last year there were reported 3,018 districts,l,36G 
parts, or 544 joint districts, making altogether 3,562 districts. 

"Number and Value of School-House*. — Nine years ago, when the first School 
Report was made, 674 school-houses were reported, nearly one-half of which were 
of log construction; last year the total number was 2,945 ; this year 3,482, of 
which something over one-third are logs — increase of school-houses over last year 
537. 

"The total valuation of the school-house property of Wisconsin nine years ago, 
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was $75,810 75; last year, $863,478 49; this year, $1,127,191 67— increase in 
valuation since last year, $263,718 20. 

"Teachers' Wages.— Nine years ago, the average of wages paid to male teachers 
per month, was $15,22, and to female teachers $6,92 ; last year tamale teachers 
$24,60, and to female teachers $15,16 ; and this year to male teachers $27,02 
and to female teachers $14,92— an increase on male teachers of $2,42, and a de- 
crease on female teachers of 24 cents." 

The report is an able and very interesting document, and we shall comment 
further on its suggestions and statements in our next issue, being precluded at 
present for want of room. 

Chancellor Barnard, who was expected here on the first of January, has 
written that important business will prevent him from leaving Connecticut before 
the last days of January, and that he may be expected to arrive in Madison about 
the first of February* His inauguration is set down for the 8th instant, and an 
interesting time is confidently anticipated. We give this month the biography 
which we promised, from which our readers will learn that he is a most valuable 
acquisition to our corps of educators. 



Exohahgks, Magazines, etc.— Moore's Rural New Yorker. We heartily com- 
mend this well known agricultural, literary, and family journal to our readers. 
We consider it the best paper of its class with which we are acquainted. We 
copy a portion of its prospectus for 1859, and feel assured that the promises there- 
in made will be amply fulfilled: 

" The Tenth Volume will be printed and illustrated in superior style, while the 
Contents will vie with its improved appearance. All who desire a paper which 
ignores trash, humbug, and deception, and earnestly seeks to promote the best 
interests, and Home Happiness of its myriad of readers in both town and country, 
are invited to try the model Farm and Fireside Journal. 

FOBM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 

The IRural New Yorker is published weekly, each number comprising Eight 
Double Quarto Pages. An index, title page, etc., is given at the close of the vol* 
ume. 

Terms, in advance. — Two dollars a year; Three copies for $5; Six, and one free 
to club agent, for $10; Ten, and one free, $20; Thirty-two, and two free, for $40 
(or 30 for $3t,50), and any greater number at same rate-— only $1,25 per copy. 
Club papers sent to different post offices, if desired. Address: 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. 

Mmery's Journal of Agriculture and ftrairie farmer. 

This wide awake journal commences its second year under favorable auspices 
and promises to become a first rate farmer's paper. It is issued weekly, and fur 
nishes a large amount of interesting and useful information. 

Terms, in advance. — One copy, per annum, $2 ; Three copies $5; Six copies 
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$10; f en copies (and one to the getter up of the club) #15. The publishers also 
give several premiums to those sending the largest list of subscribers. For par- 
ticulars send and get a copy. Address : 

EMERY & CO., 204 Lake Street, Chicago. 



Madison Papers.— To accommodate those of our readers who would like to 
take a paper published at the capital of the State, we have made arrangements by 
which we are enabled to furnish the Weekly Argus and Democrat, Stats 
Journal, or Wisconsin Patriot, with the Journal of Education, for #2, a year. 
As the subscription price of these papers is 91,50, each the Journal of Education 
cost the subscriber but fifty cents. 

Mathematical Department.— We have been obliged to omit this department 
this month, but will endeavor to do it justice in our next issue. We hare solu- 
tions of several problems, also some new problems, on hand, stfll our friends will 
please to send on their favors, and we wfll attend to them at soon as possible. 



Teachbbs' Association.— A County Teachers* Association was formed at the 
Village of Friendship, in Adams Co., in October last, and a report of the proceed- 
ings has just reached us, with a request for publication. It is impossible to com- 
ply with the request In the present Number, but we will attend to it in the next. 
We also have a report of the proceedings of a teachers' meeting in Clarao, Green 
Co., which must be put over till next issue. 



New Advertisements.— Our readers will notice the advertisement of new and 
valuable books in this Number, by James Challen & Son, Philadelphia. 

4{Thx City of the Great King"— u Pal«stinb Past and Present" & "The 
CoytjrssT ov Mexico," are interesting and very attractive works, uniform in size 
and style of binding, and are afforded at prices to suit the times. They will be 
forwarded by mail or express, prepaid, at 25 per cent below the retail price. 

W. B. Smith & Co. have one new page this month, and Hickling> Swan, & 
Brewer have two pages, setting forth the merits of Worcester's Quarto Dictionary 
and Pronouncing Spelling Book. Though Webster is the acknowledged standard 
in orthography and orthoepy in this State, yet a large proportion of the best edu- 
cated men of New England have never adopted his peculiarities, and it is believed 
by many that Worcester's work is in some respects decidedly superior to Web- 
ster's. At any rate, every scholar will wish to possess both works, that he may 
compare them, and adopt that one as a standard which shall, on the whole, prove 
to be most in accordance with the practice of our best speakers and writers. 

Just a* the farm was going to press, we received an advertisement of Milton 
Academy, which our readers who have sons or daughters for whom they wish bet* 
ter advantages than they can give them at home, will do well to read. Situated 
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in the beautiful village of Hilton, in Bock County, on the line of the Milwaukee 
l and Mississippi Hail Eoad, in the midst of an intelligent and Christian community, 
and presided over by faithful and accomplished instructors, this Institution pre- . 
sents many inducements to those of our youth who seek instruction, to enter its 
halls devoted to science and art 



The Farmers 1 High School of Pennsylvania will be opened on the third Wednes 
day in February. Students must be sixteen years of age. Applications for the 
admission of one hundred students from the different counties of the State, in pro 
portion to their taxable inhabitants (ratio 5,196), will be received up to the 15th 
January. 

[When shall we have one in our Wisconsin. — Ed.] 

Berlin.— The Gwnmt, in remarking upon the close of the fall term of the High 
School in that place says: 

" We are happy to able to express the prevalent opinion, that this school is im* 
proving and progressing remarkably well, and are glad to see the hearty and grow- 
ing interest in its prosperity and advancement, manifested by the parents and 
guardians of the scholars and the community in general." 

Rev. Mr. Mclntire is principal of the school. 



Fond dtt Lao.— A High School has been organized in this city, and has com- 
menced operation with over seventy pupils. C. E. Johnson, principal 



Niw York City.— From the report of the Snperintendent we learn that the 
public schools of the city and county of New York comprise a Free Academy for 
the collegiate education of boys; four normal schools for the training of teachers, 
5*7 ward schools, including 51 grammar schools for boys, 49 grammar schools for 
girl?, and 55 primary departments for both sexes; besides 85 primary schools; 42 
evening schools — 23 for males and 19 for females— 10 corporate schools, 1,400 
teachers are employed in these schools, of which number 1,200 are females. The 
expenses of these schools the past year was $1,166,256,99. An advance in both 
grade and scholarship beyond last year is reported. Also, in the male departments 
of the grammar schools the classes were found ** decidedly inferior* 1 in proficiency 
and advancement to those in the female departments. — Exchange, 

Harrisburg, Sauk Co,— A teachers' meeting was held in this village on the 
8th ult , Rev. BenJ. Jackson presided, and Joseph Lester acted as secretary. 

During the meeting the following questions were discussed: What is the best 
method of commencing school? Should teachers have a regular code of rules? 
What is the best method of teaching the common branches? The subjects of 
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of government, school visitation by parents, and the duty of a Town Superinten- 
dent to license only such persons as can produce certificates of good moral charac 
ter, were also discussed. 

After appropriate closing remarks by D. V. Crahdall, B. Londsdale, and the 
Chairman, the meeting adjourned to meet at the schooMiouse, on Casseil's Prairie, 
on the 29th ult. 



GRANT COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

Plattkyellk, Jan. 3d, 1859. 

Mr. Editor :■— Our County Inrtitute has just held its winter session. In spite 
of storm and slippy roads, a goodly number were in attendance. We spent four 
days together very pleasantly, and I trust very profitably. 

Prof, D. Parsons and lady, of Tafton Collegiate Institute, B. C. Rogers, of Mil- 
waukee, H. W. Palmer, of Lancaster, and J. L. Pickard, of this place, took lead- 
ing parts in instruction. Addresses were delivered by Rev. A. M. Dixon, of Tuf- 
ton, and B. C. Rogers, of Milwaukee. 

S. Page, of Lancaster Institute, presided over our deliberations. 

Discussions upon interesting topics were participated in by nearly all present. 

The principal topics discussed were : Suppression of communications in schools. 
Propriety of teachers attending public balls ; Use of tobacco by teachers ; Extent 
of responsibility of teachers, etc., etc. 

The spring meeting will beheld at Hazel Green. 

Interest in common schools is increasing throughout this county. P. 

The friends of education in Grant Co. are wide-awake in the cause of education. 
In addition to the County Teachets' Association, from which we have so good an 
account, they have several local associations. In November last the "Platteville 
Teachers' Association," was organized. Permanent officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Hamner Robbins, President; L. M. Crist, Vice-President; E. Leach, Sec- 
retary; A. McFall, Corresponding Secretary; A. Rewey, Treasurer. 

The meetings of the Association are held on the 3d Saturday of each month. 

The taxpayers of New York are assessed $1,744,395,71 for the support of 
Common Schools for the year 1858. This is nearly one-quarter of the whole tax. 



Hobioon. — We learn from the Argus that the examination at the close of the 
Union School, in that place, passed off in a very satisfactory manner. The ex- 
amining committee consisted of Hon. Chas. H. Larabee, Revs. H. M. Robinson 
and J. Delany, C. D. Davis, and W. H. Butterfield, We quote the following from 
their report: 

" The school has rally maintained the character which it has so justly deserved 
There has been no abatement of substantial progress in any department, while we 
have witnessed evidence of more than usual improvement The examination of 
Mrs. Hargrave's department of little ones showed that there had been no falling 
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off in the successful management of her difficult charge. Here is being well laid 
the foundation of that educational etroctore which is to fuoceed in the higher 
classes of the school. 

•• We observe a merited improvement in the management of Mies Daggett's de* 
partment It is governed with an ease that attests a mutual confidence between 
pupils and teacher, which, as it alwayB moat, has produced the best results, The 
good will of pupils is the best of ground in which to implant the seeds of science 
The proofs of such implantation is quite evident in Hies Daggett's classes. 

"It is sufficient for us to say that the classes under the immediate charge of 
Mr, Pickett and Mm. Pickett have in no way frllen behind that degree of advance- 
ment whioh might be well expected from previous exammstiona, 

"The highest class, which, during the past term, has for the first time [pur- 
sued Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, and Geometry, has made a com* 
mendable beginning in those branches. 

44 "We were pleased that so much attention had been devoted to vocal music, in 
all the departments of the school, and with results so satisfactory." 



TJnprioidented Success. We are glad to learn that the Atlantic Monthly is 
meeting with great favor from all sources. Though the publishers printed nearly 
thirty thousand copies of the January number, thh large supply was entirely ex* 
hausted on the very day of publication, thus compelling many new subscribers 
and others to wait a few days, but with their present facilities they will be able 
to supply the demand, however large it may be. Their subscriptions, received by 
mail alone, from all parte of the country, have averaged more than one hundred a 
day for some time pass, Mr* H. B. Stowe's new aerial, " The Minister's Wooing," 
is immensely popular, as indicated by the success which is thus attending the en- 
terprising publishers efforts to make the Atlantic the embodiment of all that is en- 
tertaining and instruetive.--Jfcfft<m Traveler. 

Madison.— The friends of education in this city have organized a Public School 
Association, the design of which "Is to awaken a deeper and more lively interest 
in behalf of the public schools— to create a public sentiment, which shall more 
correctly estimate their importance, and to co-operate with those who have their 
interests more especially in charge, in such a manner as to secure the highest ad- 
vantages of a * Free School System.' 

44 It is proposed to furnish the citizens of Madison with a series of weekly lee* 
tares, upon such topics as msy be best calculated to benefit all who hear them." 

Woo. Hough, Fe% n if President of the Association. 

A Grecian Doric column and statue is about to be erected at Cromarty, Scot- 
land, to the memory of that true geologist and brilliant writer, Hugh Miller. 

Dud— At her cottage called Bridgehouse, on the banks of the Doon, near Ayr, 
Scotland, Dec Uth, Mrs. Isabella Burns Begg, the youngest sister of the poet, 
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and the sole surviving member of that family circle, of which Robert Barns was 
the eldest child. Mrs. Begg was born at Mount Oliphant, near Ayr, on the 39th 
of June, 17*71, and had she lived till her next birthday, would have completed 
her 88th year. She was the seventh child and third daughter of William Burns 
and Agnes Brown, the members of whose family we may mention in the order of 
their age : Robert, Gilbert, Agnes, Anabetta, William, John, and Isabella 
About the year 1794 or 1795 she was married at Mossgiei, Mauchline, to John 
Begg, who was accidentally killed at Leshmahagow in 1813, and whom she thus 
survived for the long period of 45 years. Mrs. Begg leaves two unmarried 
daughters, who resided with her at Bridgehouse.— Church Record* J 

The American Phrenological Journal Devoted to Phrenology, Human Nature, 
Education, Self-improvement, Biography (with portraits), Mechanism, and the 
Natural Sciences. Monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 

The Water Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. Devoted to Physiology, Hydro- 
pathy, and the Laws of Life and Health: with Anatomical and other Engrav- 
ings, illustrating the Human System; with Familiar Instructions to Learners. 
It is emphatically a guide to Health and Longevity. Monthly, at One Dollar 
a year, in advance. 

Life Illustrated, a First-Class Pictorial Family Paper, devoted to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress. Weekly, at Two Dollars a year. 

We will furnish the Fhrmobgical Journal or the Water Cure Journal, with the 
Journal of Education, for $1,50 a year; and Life Illustrated, with the Journal of 
Education, for Two Dollars a year, and all three of the above, with the Journal of 
Education, for Three Dollars a year. 

The Phrenological and Water Cure Journals are well known, and we oan cheer- 
fully commend " life Illustrated" as an entertaining and very useful paper, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Improve- 
ment, and Progress. Designed to enconrage a spirit of Hope, Manliness, Self- 
Reliance, and Activity among the people; to illustrate Life in all its phases, and 
to indicate the mode by which we may attain the highest degree of usefulness 
and happiness. 

They are all published by Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway, New York. 



Young Men's Magazine. Edited by Richard G. MoCormick. New York : N. A. 
Calkins, 348 Broadway. Subscription $1,60 a year, single copies 15 cents. 
An excellent monthly, containing much useful information, biographies, reviews 
of books, notices of young men's Christian Associations, etc The earnest and 
elevated tone of the articles commends the work to all who wish to be benefited 
by what they read. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, is one of the most valuable of our exchanges, 
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and we have often been indebted to its pages. In their prospectus for 1859, the 
publishers aay: 

44 1. We intend to give an article each month to a view, historical and descrip- 
tive, of Rhode Island Schools. 

11 a. One article each month on the The Study of the English Language. 

41 8. Each Number will contain a School Song, with Original Music, composed 
expressly for ' The School Master. 1 

"4 We have also in course of preparation a tenet of articles of Biography of 
Eminent Men, literary and educational. 

" 5. The variety and sprightliness of the past volumes will be retained, while 
we hope to add to its real value. 

"6. The Children's Department will be ably conducted. 

11 7. The School Exercises will be continued with more variety than hereto- 
fore." 

Price— Single copies One Dollar ; clubs of ten 80 cents each , clubs of 15 or 
more, 75 cents each. 

All communications for insertion, or letters on Business, should be directed to 
William A. Mowry, No. 9 Washington Buildings, Providence, R I. 

The Michigan Journal of Education commences its seventh year with " New 
type, a new style, and a new editior," Prof. Winchell of the State University. 
He is well known as a vigorous writer and able teacher, and if he shall improve 
the contents as much as he has the outward appearance of the Journal, it will 
take a front rank in the educational magazines. It is enlarged, and eight pages 
added to it The former able and indefatigable editor, Mr. Gregory, ha* been 
elected State Superintendent of Schools, and we expect that he will manifest, in 
this new sphere, the same sterling qualities which gained him so many friends 
while editor of the Journal. 



The Printer: a monthly newspaper, devoted to the interests of the "Art preserva 
tive of all arts." One Dollar a year, in advance. Henry and Huntington, pub- 
lishers, No. 1 Spruce Street, New York. 
This is a valuable publication for printers, and all who wish to know more 

about the history and progress of the greatest invention ever discovered by man. 

The Church Record. Recommended by the Bishop and Clergy of Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. James Grant Wilson, editor and proprietor, No. 
16 Portland Block, Chicago, One Dollar per annum. 
A well got up quarto of sixteen pages, devoted to the interests of the Episco- 
pal Church, literature, and general intelligence. It is worthy the patronage of 
ail who wish to understand the doctrines and customs of the Episcopal Church, 
and the literary department is very ably conducted. One Dollar a year, or six 
copies for Five Dollars. 
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TOPICAL RECITATION. 

It has been eaid that a man accomplishes most when he works in his 
own way; it may also be said, with equal troth, that no man can become 
very successful in any profession, simply by imitation. A man that has 
00 method of his own, in the performance of any business, ought not to be 
in any business that requires especial method. I would not, by any means, 
ignore the counsel, advice, and methods of others, for it is our privilege 
and duty to profit by the experience of those who have gone before us, or 
are contemporary with us ; I simply mean, that the man who is not able 
of himself to devise methods of action, equal to the circumstances in which 
he may be placed, occupies a position too high for his administrative and 
executive power. 

This is equally true of the teacher ; he works best when he works in his 
way, but if he has no definite method of instruction and management, as 
is the case too frequently, he is not fit for his profession. The difficulty is 
not so much in the use of poor systems and methods by our teachers, as 
in the absence of all system and method. The successful management of a 
school depends upon various particulars, of which that of recitation is, 
perhaps, the most important. My purpose is to discuss, more or less fully, 
the advantages of u Topioal Reoitation." 

1. Before entering upon this discussion, it may be well to consider, 
briefly, the object of school education. 

That old Latin proverb, "We eat that we may live, not live that we may 
eat," is rich in meaning ; it is the key that 'unlocks the true science of en- 
joyment in physical life. Changing it a little as follows : " We learn that 
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we may live not live that we may learn," it expresses a higher, nobler 
truth, and becomes a key that may unlock the true science of life intellec- 
tual, of life in its highest sense. Knowledge is the tine food and nourish- 
ment of life. To get knowledge is the first object of life ; to get gain is 
an object as much inferior as money is inferior to wisdom and learning. 
The object of school education, in a broad sense, then, is to prepare for 
life. School education, properly understood, embraces something more 
than a mere memorizing of a few rules in arithmetic and grammar. It is not 
the gathering in to the mind of facts dry, promiscuous, and disconnected, 
that constitutes school education, nor is it the repeating of the anmen to 
the set questions ot the text-books, but school education is but another 
name for mental discipline. 

2. Do our schools secure to the scholars that real mental discipline 
which they should ? This is a question that the managers and reformers 
of our educational pystem ought to consider. A little examination of this 
question will show that for various reasons the schools of our State are not 
accomplishing, fully, the work that may justly be expected of them. Many 
of the causes of this failure in our schools are not under the control of the 
teachers; some of them are, among whioh are recitations. The daily ex- 
ercises of recitation in the different studies of school, are the most impor- 
tant with which the teacher has to do. In this direction should be put 
forth his greatest exertions, for the profitableness of his school will, in a 
great degree, depend upon the way in whioh he manages the recital of 
lessons. To hear pupils "say their lessons," meaning a parrot repetition 
of the words contained in the answers to fixed questions, is at once non- 
sensical and absurd ; nonsensical because so little is gained in the right di* 
rection, and absurd, because actual faults and bad habits are acquired in a 
wrong direction. It is not words merely that soholars should study, but 
ideas. What matters it to us, now, what was the precise language of 
Newton wben he proclaimed the gr^at law that governs the universe? 
We have the idea, and can clothe it in language perhaps superior to the 
original. To ask scholars simply the questions in the book — a plan too 
commonly pursued — and being satisfied with merely the words of the an- 
swer, found, it may be, in a particular part of the page, is but a superficial 
system of memorizing and farcical word-drilling, and is most deleterious in 
its effeots upon the pupils. It is confining, narrowing, contracting the 
naturally growing and expanding oapaoities of the mind, within the limits 
of one man's language; it regards knowledge as well nigh useless unless it 
is clothed in the language, however morbid it may be, of a particular book, 
and the pupil will confess he knows nothing about any subject in question, 
unless he can repeat the words of his text- book. He has been taught to 
use a certain set of words to express certain truths ; if those words escape 
from his memory his knowledge seems to go with them. This old method 
of u book-question and answer/ 7 also checks inventive power, originality, 
and general mental activity. Scholars come to think that all learning has 
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been pat forth by certain wise men, authors of the books, in a way and in 
language that it would be a sin to think of changing. They take the state- 
ments of the text-book as perfect law, literatim et punctuatim; hence 
they seldom think of questioning the correctness of the book, or of asking 
the uihy of any role, or of finding any better explanation or illustration than 
that of the book. Besides, if any pupil should be so presumptuous as to 
ask the reason of any role, in many cases the answer would be "the book 
says so, and that's enough." Thus the mind of the pupil, instead of ex 
panding by the exercise of its native investigating power, is kept drilling 
upon the words of the book, which, perhaps, he does not comprehend any 
more than he would so much Greek. He memorizes his text-book, hur- 
ries over its pages, hastens on to the higher branches, soon finishes his 
school days, and enters upon business, and is surprised and chagrined to 
find how little his school education amounts to. 

Why is it that our country turns out so few superior scholars, abound- 
ing as it does in schools free to all f Whatever answer may be given to 
this question, the fact of inefficient and misguided instruction to youth, is 
a cause mortifying to all teachers. There is not so moon difference be- 
tween the mental capacities of youth aa many suppose, and the diversity 
of talent, as seen in after years, is muoh more the result of circumstances 
than most persons are apt to imagine. The saying that "circumstances 
make the man," contains, at least, much truth, and these circumstances, 
so far as they relate to the sohool-room, are to a great degree, subject to 
the will of the teacher. If he allows the sohool-room to become dull and 
repulsive by monotonous recitations and confused instruction, the scholars, 
with, perhaps, a few rare exceptions, whose native mental power can not 
be curbed, partake of the same monotonous dullness in all their exercises ; 
then minds, of necessity, act sluggishly, inaccurately, and not independent- 
ly. A little life and animation thrown into recitations, by adopting such 
a course as would require the pupils to do the work, and thereby promote 
quickness of thought, accuracy and originality of expression, and a readi- 
ness to criticise, accompanied by a genial and cheerful attentiveness of the 
class, would do more toward elevating the character of many of our 
schools than all the book questions and endless talkings about "order" put 
together. 

8. A varied experience of several years in teaching, has taught me 
that " Topical Recitations," with such variations and modifications as dif- 
ferent grades of scholars require, contribute more than any other method 
toward raising up a high standard of scholarship, and making soholars 
generally more thorogh, more practical, more self-relying, and better pre- 
pared to enter upon the business pursuits of life. This method is not new 
and simply theoretical, for it has been practiced for years in many of the 
best schools of our country, and is generally approved, since it makes more 
independent teachers and better soholars. 

The following is a general outline of a " Topical Recitation. The teach- 
er comes before his class, made, by previous study, so familiar with tb* 
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subject of the lesson that ho needs so book; he assigns to etch member 
of the okas a topic, a certain portion of the lessen, and the scholar, stand- 
ing, gives the substance of that portion, without question, and in hi* own 
language, subject to corrections, first by the class, as a body of critics, and 
then by the teacher, as judge ; or, instead of assigning a definite part to 
each one of the class, the teacher calls on one to begin the lesson, appoints 
another to serve as special critic and requires another to take np the sub- 
ject at the point where the first is stopped ; each member is called in the 
same way, without knowing v>h*n> he is to be called. In all cases the 
teacher records, in his class-book, the character of each scholar's recitation, 
not excepting the oritio, who is marked according to the accuracy with 
whioh he has performed his duty. This method of teaching oan be vari- 
ously modified, so as to secure, at all times, life, and animation in the 
class — "a consummation devoutly to be wished." That this method oan 
be adopted fully and with equal success in primary schools 1b not claimed, 
though some of its main features oan be used there as well as in grammar 
schools, high schools, or academies. 

Objections have been made to this method of teaching, on the ground 
that it requires so much of the teacher's time out of school, to prepare 
himself to appear before his classes as indicated above I The method pre- 
supposes that the teacher loves his business, and that he loves to prepare 
himself to do that business in the best possible manner; such being the 
case he would not consider the time lost that he devotes to a preparation 
for the duties of the school-room. 

It remains to consider at some future time, the prinoiplei upon whioh 
this method is based, and the advantages arising from it. 

Fond du Lao £. 0. J. 



THE MEDIATORIAL OFFICE. 



BT GBOBGB D. HUNT. 



Much is said and published about the qualification of teachers, and the 
proper management of schools ; and the idea appears to prevail that the 
work of eduoation depends for success wholly upon them. This shows 
but a limited conception of the matter. The importance of good teaohers 
and good regulations in sohools I will not disparage. But I boldly declare 
that too muoh dependence is placed upon them. We have teaohers 1 insti- 
tutes and normal schools; but too many of those who have been trained 
in these are not elsewhere suitably appreciated and encouraged. The 
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teachers work is performed mainly in the recitation roam. Outside of 
this his merits are not always understood. He is often censored and criti- 
cized by persons who are ignorant of both school matters and the disad- 
vantages nnder which he labors. The task of conducting lessons and oth- 
erwise imparting instruction is sufficiently onerous for one person. And 
when a heavy task of discipline is superadded to this, it is not strange that 
many teachers make great failures. While In his official capacity there 
should be a power to which the teacher is amenable, and by which he is 
sustained. This is the mediatorial office, the business of pchool trustees 
and boards of education. They are mediators between the teachers and 
the public, for whose children they labor. An important part of their du- 
ty is to reconcile the publio to the best policy in school. 

Persons not engaged in teaohing can awaken the publio to the subjeot of 
education without the charge of begging patronage. They also oan best 
conciliate the common people In regard to the operations of the school. 
Those who are the most in need of education are the most liable to be dis- 
satisfied with the policy of schools ; and hence originate the numerous 
conflicts between teachers and ignorant and unwise parents. These con- 
flicts are among the greatest annoyances inoident to the profession. The 
fact of the teacher's efforts not being appreciated is another great hin- 
drance to the sucoess of education. Teachers are thereby discouraged and 
disgusted with the profession, and led to abandon it for a more lucrative 
and less vexatious employment These evils oan always be removed, or, at 
least, much mitigated by vigilant and attentive school officers. They are 
as much needed as good teaohers, and their proper qualification is next in 
importance. They very muoh aid the teacher, and render the school more 
efficient. Schools result in Mures oftener from the delinquency of trus- 
tees than for want of good and attentive teaohers. 

A parallel is found in church economy. There, good deacons are as 
much needed as good ministers. Many churohes, after calling good minis- 
ters to their pastorship, do not prosper because they have not deacons 
competent for their office, and all the members are indifferent to this mat- 
ter, and impose the whole burden of sustaining the churoh on the pastor. 
And because the church is not blest under his preaching, he is charged 
with inefficiency. This is unjust and unfair. 

The proper qualification of school officers (directors or trustees) is next 
in importance to that of teachers. They should make themselves acquain- 
ted with the best school policy, and they should know how to estimate the 
merits of teachers, and to make allowance for circumstances under which 
they labor. Above all things, they should strive to make the teacher's ef- 
forts accomplish as muoh as possible for his oharge. They should frequent- 
ly inspect the school, counsel with the teachers, parents and guardians, 
and pupils too. They should always attend at the commencement of a 
school, and see how the teacher begins his operations. What farmer, 
when he .employs a " hand 1 ' to plow for him, does not at the outstart see 
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that the team is properly rigged, and the plow in order; and then go with 
him to the field to witness his commencement, and render him some aid in 
beginning? Perhaps he aooompanies the plowman during a few rounds, 
till the horses are fairly u broken into" the work. From time to time he 
goes to see how the work progresses. Trustees and parents should mani- 
fest no less interest in the oommenoement of a school. 

Outside indifferenoe and pragmatic interference are among the greatest 
obstacles to the success of schools. A few words of admonition from the 
school officers will awaken interest and silence interference, often, muoh 
better than any defense or apology by a teacher. If there be just oause of 
complaint, they are the proper persons to remove it. It will be asserted 
that in many places persons are not to be found who are acquainted with 
sohool economy so as to be fit for trustees or boards of education. Then 
it is their duty to inform themselves. And this any person can do ; and 
surely it is for their interest. If they only give countenanoe and encour- 
agement to the teacher, they will aid him much. 



READIHG. 



What branch of education is more neglected than reading? There is 
no literary treat so great as to listen to good reading of any kind. Not 
one in a hundred can read so as to please the ear, and send the words 
home with gentle force to the heart and understanding. An indistinct ut- 
terance, whines, drawls, nasal twangs, guttural notes, hesitations, want of 
proper spirit-emphasis and inflections, and other vices, are almost univer- 
sal. Why it is so no one can say, unless it be a lack of instruction and 
training in our schools— a failure to give a correct impulse to the elocu- 
tionary powers of the pupil. Many a lady can sing an Italian song with 
considerable execution, but can not read English passably. Yet reading 
is by far the most valuable accomplishment. If an artiole is to be read in 
the drawing-room, it is discovered that no one can read it properly. One 
has weak lungs, another gets hoarse, another chokes, another has an abom- 
inable singing, another dashes along, rumbling like a olumsy wagon on a 
pavement, and another has suoh a style as seems to proclaim that what he 
reads is of little consequence, and proolaims also his want of efficient train- 
ing. 

There are hundreds of teachers who are very indifferent readers, and 
hundreds more who can read well themselves, but do not understand how 
to teach reading properly and critically. They read too little for their pu- 
pils, and fail to point out to them their faults — to point out the difference 
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The lHtle untaught urchin eaters school for the first time some sunny 
Monday morning, eager, expectant, wondering. The teacher greets him 
with a "good morning," shows him where to hang his cap, gives him a seat 
and tells him to sit very still. For the first half-hour he is all-observant 
of die operations of the school— eyes and ears do good exeoution, he is 
greatly interested ; but by-and-by his little limbs, which have never known 
rest save in slumber, begin to grow weary, and he very innocently thinks 
he will take a ran out in the open air, and leisurely starts for the door, 
when, lo! teachers and pupils stare at him as though he had committed 
one of the seven deadly sins. He slinks back to his seat shamefaced, and 
never again tries that resource to rest his aching body. Again he sits 
still, fearing to stir for a length of time, to him interminable, when he 
ventures, timidly, to ask his next neighbor bow long he must stay there ; 
and again those terrible looks are upon him, and he cowers down into his 
seat, trembling at the crime he has committed. But ohildhood is elastic, 
and he soon regains his equanimity ; and he begins to think of his swing 
at home, and his rocking-horse, and the birds, and the green fields, and 
the berries, and longs to get away into the free air. He gazes wistfully 
at the door-way, but dares not again venture to cross that rubioon. This 
is repeated for many a weary, weary day. It is his earliest school-lesson 
of listlessness and idleness. These habits are so grounded, so thoroughly 
rooted in the natures of children in our primary schools, and by primary 
discipline in district schools, that it is almost a hopeless task to eradicate 
them. 

It is pitiable to see teachers of the more advanced schools working, toil- 
ing, spending themselves, in the Almost vain endeavor to overcome faults 
not natural but acquired in the primary sohools. The task of imposing 
this habit of idleness is scarcely less diffioult than that of uprooting it. It 
is accomplished only by the utmost vigilance on the part of the teacher; 
for God has as surely made the child for action as he has the skyey hosts 
above us. But at last comes his first lesson. Now ho will learn about 
the rain, or the bright sun, or the shadows whioh have been so long a 
mystery, or why it is that every body must learn to read. No, poor 
child ! nothing of the kind! There are certain characters of which you most 
learn the names. What though you don't care what their names are? 
What though you don't know that any use is to be made of them ? You 
must remember them every one, and when they are all learned you shall 
have a new and equally interesting lesson : you shall be initiated into the 
mysteries of bra, era, fra, bro, cro, fro, and so on. What wonder that the 
restless spirit of a child, fed on such husks, and without the hope or 
knowledge that something better is in store for him when he has master- 
ed these rudiments should become disgusted with it and with school gen- 
erally ? What wonder that the temptations of new skates and smooth ioe 
should some times overbalance his sense of duty, and send him oh? sky- 
rocketing, as the boys of Easton say. 
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May we not mingle something that is pleasant and interesting with this 
arbitrary work of learning to read?— not occasionally nor spasmodically, 
but systematically, making it a part of the regular business of the school. 
Let them draw, let them sing. Give them natural objects and phenomena 
to study. Let them tell what they have observed about birds, and insects, 
and plants. Let them be free to ask questions, and, above all, let them 
have the freedom of the school-yard when they can no longer be kept 
busy and interested in the school-room. Do tills and we shall have no 
truant pupils. Do this, and children will love school. Knowledge is 
sweet to them. They seize H with an 'eagerness that is entirely unknown 
to later years. 

How is it with our grammar schools, and the more advanced pupils in 
the district schools ? Is there no demand for amendment here? I am not 
forgetful of the improvements which have been made since the time I sat 
upon a baokless bench and studied DabolPs Arithmetic, and read from the 
Testament. I am in no ways ungrateful to those noble workers who have 
brought our schools up to their present standard. I am especially thank- 
ful to those who have so simplified the abstruse studies of our schools. 
Yet would it not be better, instead of giving them the abstract studies of 
arithmetic, and more especially of grammar; so young, to place before 
them *omething simple and attractive ?<^-hiatory; the rudiments of the na- 
tural sciences; to teaoh them to read better and spell better; to teach 
them the elements of Meteorology ; for, 

"Fain would they know what makes the roaring thunder, 
And what the lightnings be that rend the clouds asunder, 
And what the rainbows ate on which we gase with wonder.* 

True, we have no suitable text-books at present ; but create a demand 
for them, and they will be forthcoming. Teachers who have a peculiar 
aptitude for their work can throw a charm around even the most uninvit- 
ing studies ; but all are not teachers who bear the name, and the young 
mind oraves different knowledge. It is placed in a world where all is 
strange. It observes phenomena and desires to know the secret causes. 
Mysteries envelop it, and it looks to us for a solution. Is asks ot us bread, 
and we give it a stone. 

There is a lesson Borne times taught in schools of a higher grade, than to 
learn whioh it were better to remain in the thickness of ignorance untfl 
the hour of doom ; aye, better for a ohild that a u mill-atone were hanged 
about his neck and he were oast into the depth of the sea*" The lesson » 
twtbuth. It is taught by the self-reporting system. I do not say that it 
necessarily grows out it, but that it does grow oat it, and to an extent 
fearful to contemplate ; and will grow out of it, unless administered with 
the utmost cautiousnes and the sleepless vigilance of an earnest, conscien- 
tious teacher. To thus administer it, it costs the teacher efforts quite 
commensurate with the good results it brings. 
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It is not a pleasant task to disparage the pet and darling of many emin- 
ent educators. The system is doubtless a great help, especially to weak 
teachers. It gives constant stimulus to all, and reaches many pupils to 
whom higher motives would not so directly appeal. But however much 
it may lighten our labor, however mnch it may incite the dull and indolent 
to exertion, if it be likely to test too severely the integrity of a single 
child, if it be likely to lead one single soul even to look toward falsehood, 
let us away with it; for intelligence is in no way comparable with moral 
uprightness. The dear, open brow, the eye that never blenches, are God's 
sign-manual, and, in Heaven's name, let not the autograph of the All- Wise 
be defaoed by our poor chirography 1 Bather let us seek to implant this 
topmost of all virtues where it is not; rather let us clarify beclouded con- 
sciences, that the divine light of truth may shine in and illumine, and 
warm, and gladden the soul 

When we have fixed a deep and abiding love of truth in the mind of a 
child, we have given him the key to all the sciences, aye to all knowledge 
— I had almost said to the Kingdom of Heaven. We may do very much 
toward inculcating tbis>ublimeet of virtues in our school- rooms. We may, 
by a thousand little devices make integrity and ingenuousness popular ; 
and popularity is an atmosphere in which all sentiments gather strength. 

This system, besides holding out inducements to deception, has also a 
mercenary tendency. It is so much work for so much pay, so much study 
for so many credits. I fear we shall not by this system make true lovers 
of learning, make men and women to whom the earth shall be transfigured 
by their love of science — men and women who shall themselves be trans- 
figured by the cultivation of all that is noble and true within them ; but 
misers, who shall count o'er their gains " until their souls turn gray and 
dry as dust." 

The effeots of these lessons we are now imparting are to outlast the 
stars. Does it not become us, then, as teachers, to look to our wort, to 
know what we do, to study our vocation, to wrestle with ourselves, as of 
old did Jacob with the angel ? and though we tarry till the break of day, 
let us not yield the struggle until the blessing of wisdom is gained to light 
our darkened way. Then, when our term of life shall be dismissed, and 
we go home to heaven to take our long vacation, the good Father may 
look benignantiy upon us, and say, My child, you have done what you 
eould.— IUvneis Teacher. 



Bkbcheb on Burns. — A lady, when told that Mr. Beeoher was about to 
deliver a lecture on Burns, suggested the equal necessity of a leoture 
on scalds, Mr. Beeoher is so constantly in hot water that he ought 
to be pre-eminently qualified to handle such a theme. — New Tori 
Poet. 
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BEADING. 



My subject is a simple one—" simply reading." A simple art, perfected 
by simply observing simple principles, and yet simple as the remark may 
seem, from the frequency of its utterance, we have but few good read- 
ers ; for the simple reason that but few take pains to become suoh. Oare, 
then, would be the remedy. We have thrown the fault upon the student, 
but we do not wish to excuse the teacher wholly from the blame, but we 
will place the fault within the school-room, and let it there be divided up 
among the inmates and the house. We wish the room to be oounted in, 
as there are many of our economy school-rooms which are unfit to be 
school-rooms, and especially reading-rooms. We trust that the publio will 
learn this faot in due course of time, and in a scientific manner remedy the 
evil. Next to this we would call up the teacher, and he will call time- 
honored custom to his assistance. The theory has been (all may see how 
far it has gone out of date) " cram all the book knowledge that you can 
into the mind of the young; crowd it full, and what runs over wiU show 
smartness; never mind how, or when, or where, or even wha% the theory 
is to crowd. Never mind the sorting and associating of ideas, the analyz- 
ing or defining of words, let them all form one conglomerate mass, and 
call it education. This theory has been praotioed too mnoh, and its evils 
are glowing with so much intensity, that we hope for its speedy eradica- 
tion. 'Tis an old and (has been) honored custom for all and eaoh reading 
and each spelling clas«» to come up in grand review once each forenoon* 
and once eaoh afternoon in each day. In a large school the teacher would 
spend perhaps from ten to fifteen minutes to eaoh class. Spend it how ? 
Why, hearing them read; there certainly is no time for explanation, inflec- 
tion, modulation, etc., etc., especially if we read round twice, as is custo- 
mary. You, as teacher understand the meaning, perhaps, of the words 
which the scholar has just uttered, but the scholar or the class does not. 
They havs simply taken upon their minds a jargon of ideas in so loose and 
unassociated a manner that it makes no impression, and passes off as rap- 
idly as it was thrown on. If a single idea is retained from the wreok, it is 
like a thought snatched at random, you know neither its origin or its des- 
tiny. The meaning of the words, the sense which the author intended to 
convey, is either misconstrued, or oast entirely one side, as though it en- 
tered not into the contract. We have mentioned some of the faults ; may 
we reasonably look for reform? Will our country district school teach- 
ers remember that the child has a voice to be cultivated as well as a mind, 
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and that words have meaning and sound as well as being. Will they ever 
realize that reading is as much a soienoe as arithmetic, and will they dis- 
card the idea of making it a mere pastime, whioh only holds its place 
among the exercises of the school from long onstom. Will they practice 
upon the modulation and intonation of the voice, as a music teacher would 
if he were going to teach a pupil to sing. I have spaoe here simply to hint 
at these faults ; I aim to give no treatise for their correction. You have 
the works ot all eduoators in your schools. 

They have given you the book ; it is your work, then, to teach it. It 
•an not be done in a five-minute exercise. Apportion, then, your time in 
such a manner, that when the reading exercise is commenoed, you may 
continue it long enough to accomplish some good. Watch carefully while 
the scholar reads, and apply your criticisms. Make the piece correot be- 
fore you leave it. 

On account of our limited space we next pass to the soholar. He says 
he is learning to read. Ambition has prompted him to go into a olass one 
or two degrees above his capacity. The class is called ; he snatches up Lis 
book and turns to the place, a piece upon which his eye has never rested 
before, he stammers, stumbles, jumps, and guesses, and at length gets 
through with his verse. Thus he is learning to read. He fears to let his 
voice out lest more mistakes become apparent. He bows his head forward 
for shame that his lesson is no better learned. The result is, he is culti- 
vating neither voice, mind, body or soul, neither is he learning to read* 
8tudentl nature has made you an upright being, with the understanding 
that you should stand upright You are provided with a pair of lungs, 
with the intention that you should keep them in a healthy condition, and 
use them not only for the purpose of breathing, but for the purpose of 
giving power to the voice. Voice has been given to you with the inten- 
tion that it should be cultivated. Now, as you are engaged in the work 
of gaining an education, remember that each one of the attributes with 
which nature has endowed you, demands a share of culture, and that cul- 
ture must be applied with care. You are willing, when you look back 
over your past course to acknowledge the listlessness and heedlessness 
with whioh you have gone to work to learn the soienoe of " Good Read- 
ing. 11 With many of you the idea has never entered your minds that 
roles, were in any way' essantial, and have labored under the mistake that 
simply to travel over a certain exeroise for an unoertain number of times, 
would at length constitute you a good reader. I trust that you now see 
your mistake. 

A little observation on your part, while others are reading in the usual 
way, will reveal much of the mangling work which is perpetrated upon 
the English language. To the ear of a good reader it is hideous to wit- 
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ness this lingual murder. The misplacing of a punctuation point, the 
wrong sounding of a word, will often as effectually change the meaning 
of a sentenoe as the use of entirely different words. Yet this fault is 
common. Teachers and scholars, you ha/e the remedy before you In 
yonr books. My present object is accomplished when I have called your 
attention to it, and induced you to look around you, and see how few good 
readers there are among us, and how easy and simple is the remedy. Very 
many ot our clergymen read their sermon* from the pulpit, and many who 
have produced a good composition spoil it in the delivery, and if we should 
not look for good readers among those who are in the daily praotice of 
reading in public, then where ? Many of our popular public readers (speak , 
ers they are oalled) are bearable only that they have deep pith in the. com 
position, which is half hiden beneath a faulty articulation. 

Geneva, Feb.M, 1869. H. M. 



A DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF 
GRAMMAR; 

BEING AST INTRODUCTION TO BEOKEb's SCHOOL GBAMMAB. 



Translated and Modified for the Wueondn Journal ofMaeation. 



Ed. Jottbnal:— In offering yon, for publication, the following transla- 
tion, I have one or two things to say about it. I have translated with a 
literalness whioh may seem to some to amount to freedom. The German 
dcnJcen I have rendered by to think, ohoogh the English word has not the 
technical signification of the original. The German word comprehends 
those mental processes by which notion* (Begriffe) axe formed and used. 

The translator's notes are thus marked: 2h U.V.W. 



§ 1. Man speafo, and expresses his thoughts in words. Speech is a nat- 
ural function of man as a thinking being. 

Itomarki.— Speech Is not an invention^ nor to it properly learned as in art; but it Is a gift 
of nature, whioh if developed by social life, and like other natural endowments, perfected by 
exercise,' 
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The Sentence, Idea Word, and Form Word. 
§ 2. Man thinks, while he either judges or wishes that a subject (that is, 
a person or a thing) do or not do something. The expression of a thought 
in words is called a sentence. 

The master commands. The servants obeys. Follow (thou) me. 

Remarks.— If one judges of a thing that it is, or wishes that it b* something; e.p., the 
knife Is sharp, Be attentive, then this Is thought as an activity; the knife outs. Attend, 

. If the notion of an activity is joined with tne notion of a {thing to forma thought, it is 
■aid that the activity is predicated of the thing; and the act of the mind by which the onion 
is made, is called the predication* 

The thing of which an activity is predicated in the thought, as well as the expression in 
the sentence. Is called the subset (that which la underneath, at the foundation); and the activ- 
ity which Is asserted of the thing, as well as the expression of it In the sentence is called the 
predicate, 

A distin«tion is made between the notions and their relations (bearings ?) . 

Notions of persons and things, and of their activities constitute the substance of the 
thought. We call those words which express the notions, notion-words; God, man, image, 
son, father, joy, dog— to create, to bark, wise, mad. 

By the relatione of notions, we mean those relations in which the notions in the thought 
stand to the speaker and to one another. 

God created man la his own imago. A wise son is his father's joy. Mad dogs do not bark. 

The relations of notions are denoted in speech, 

L By ihtiri/lMion of toe notion words : creat-ed, father-s, dog a.* 

2. By special words, called form-words : in, his own, a, is, his, do (as an auxiliary) not 

Rem.— In the examination of speech we distinguish the thing per 66 from the notion of the 
thing, and the word from the notion which the word expresses. t Since, moreover, the word 
is the expression of the notions (as it were the notion itself made vocal), so we often exchange 
notion and word with one another, and say, in grammar, "a word is related, governs, is transi- 
tive," etc., etc,, whioh can properly be said of the notion only. 

Notion Form and Word Form. 

§ 3. Notion -words are either radical words (roots), i.e., words from 
whioh other words are derived, and whioh themselves are undivided, as : 
bind, flow, rise, or words derived from radicals. 

Derived words are either stems or off-shoots. 

Stems are formed from roots by an inward change of sound : band, 
bond, flood, float, (?) raise. 

Oif-8hoots are generally formed from stems by suffixes : band-age, bond- 
age, band-er, etc 

That special vocal-relation, by whioh a derived word is distinguished 
from its root, and from other words derived from the same root, is oalled 
the form of the word, or its word-form: band, bond, etc. 

* By no means so frequently as in the German, and muoh less frequently than ia the Anglo- 
Saxon, The English has lost nearly all its inflectional endings, and employs form-words In* 
stead.— Tr. 

t A noun is not, properly speaking, the name cf a thing, but the name of the notion of the 
thing. Illustration Is easy. 
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The notion of a radical word is called the radical-notion, and that of a 
derived word a derived^notion. The radical notion of to bind, for example, 
constitutes the fundamental signification of all words derived from the 
same root ; hut it is thought in every special word-form in a different 
way. 

The particular manner in which the notion is thought, and by which no 
tions that are derived from the same radical notion, are distinguished from 
one another and from the radical notion, is called the /0m of the notion, 
or the notion-form. 

The notion-form is expressed by the word-form, that is by the inward 
change of sounds in the stems, and by the endings of the off-shoots. 

I. — Notions. 
§ 4. The notions whioh -are expressed in speech are either notions of 
an existence, i.e., of a person or thing ; e.g., watcher; runner, bow, stream, 
roof; or notions of the activities of persons and things ; e.g., to watch, to 
ran, to flow, sharp, strong, quick. 

Rem.— Among activities are included also the state* (or conditions) of things, i.e., activities 
which, according to their nature, are thought as having longer or shorter duration, as— to 
sleep, to rest, to glow, to bloom ; and the attributes of things also, &&, the activities inherent 
in the things, as -great and small, rich and poor, high and deep, beautiful and ugly, old and 
new, good and bad. 

The expression for the notion of a being is called a substantia: The being Is denoted in 
speech by an. activity. Substantives are thenoe commonly formed from names of activities- 
watcher, runner, from watch, ran. 

Activities are always thought and represented as activities of a being, and they are expressed 
by two sorts of words. 

1. The word expresses the notion of (the) activity, and at the same 
time the predication through which activity and being are united in a 
thought [§ 2 J ; the word is then called a verb* The child makes. The 
son resembles the father. The flower fad-ed. The grass withers. 

The word expresses the notion of (the) activity, bat not the predication, 
by which aotiyity and being are united in a thought; the word is then call- 
ed an adjective A The aotivity expressed by the adjective is either united 
with the being in a nation; or it is united with the being in a thought, in* 
deed, but the predication is expressed not by the adjective, but by the 
form- word to be. 

A wise man. Like brothers, dry grass. 
The pale moon. The child is wakeful. 
The horse is shy. The flower is pale. 

* The verb is called verhua (the word) because it expresses in speeoh, especially, the pecu- 
liar import of the thought. 

The name elective (added word) is grounded upon this, that the adjective, if used attribu- 
tively, is Joined to a substantive ; e.?., the great tree. 
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Jkm— ExpreeiioniMke "The wise nun" presuppose, indeed, * prtdioaHon and %)*&gmmt 
(them*n is wise); bat they express only the notion of a being, 

All notion-words are either substantives, or verba, or adjectives. 

All notion-words express general notions, i.e., notions of all classes of 

the being, or (of the) activity ; the classes may be reduced, however, to 

inferior sub-classes and individuals. 

Tree, an old tree, a young tree, this tree. 
To speak, to speak low, to speak load, speak with me. 

We call every word which reduces the general notion of a being to a 
sub-class, or to an individual, an attribute of the being; and every word 
which reduces the general notion of an activity to a sub-class, or to an tn- 
dkidual activity, an object of the activity. 

Glasses of Verbs and Adjectives. 

§ 5. Many vefbs and adjectives express notions of activity with whioh 
necessarily an object is thought. The notion of activity is then completed 
by the object. These verbs and adjectives are called objective verbs and 
adjectives, and the object a completing object. 

The mother bewails her child* Robbers attack travelers. The poor 
man begs for bread. I am ready for the journey. 

Verbs and adjectives whose notion does not in this way require a com- 
pleting object, are called subjectioe verbs and adjectives. 
The child weeps. The boy plays The tree is large. The dog is mad. 

Those objective verbs whose object is thought as suffering the activity, 
are called transitive verbs. 
To fell (a tree), to lead (a blind man) etc. 

For the sake of distinction, all subjective verbs, and those objective 
verbs whioh are not transitive, are called inttemsUke verbs. 
To sleep, to leap, to ran, to serve, to obey, to follow. 

Derived transitive verbs are called causative, when they express an ac- 
tivity by which the object is transposed to the activity of the root- verb. 

To fell, to set, to lay, to raise an object, i.e., to cause the objeot to fall, 
to sit, to lie, to rise. 

Substantives— their classes. 

§ 6. Substantives are divided according as they express the notion of a 
person or of a thing, into nouns, denoting persons, and nouns denoting 
things. 

Man, woman, gardener, wood, table, tree, knife, wine, water. 
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Nouns denoting things are either concretes, e.g., house, tree, apple; or 
abstracts,* e.g., life, joy, pride, friendship, freedom, truth. 

Abstracts are divided according to the classes of activities expressed 
(Rem. fi 4) into 

1. Names of actions, i.e., of activities, which, agreeably to their nature, 
are thought without duration. 

Blow, spring, fall, look, etc. 

2. Names of states or conditions ; 

Sleep, rest, life, death, fear, joy, anger, etc. 
8. Names of attributes ; 
Length, shortness, strength, weakness, hight, depth, wisdom, foolish- 



Substantives are further divided, according as we distinguish or do not 
distinguish in the being, individuals, or single things, into common nouns, 
proper nouns, and nouns of material* 

1, Common nouns denote the whole class of things whioh are distin- 
guished as individuals of the same class, and which are thought in the 
plural as well as in the singular number; they are common to all individu- 
als of the same class. 

Servant, house, flower, chair, apple, book. 

2. Proper nouns denote individuals, whioh are not distinguished as in- 
dividuals of the same class, and are thought in the singular number only ; 
they are peculiar to the individual. 

Henry, Schiller, Berlin, Rhine, Blocksberg. 
8. Nouns of material are the names of things whioh are thought, as 
homogeneous material, in such manner that we distinguish no individual 
in the clots, and we think them only as a quantity, and not as a number. 
Water, air, sand, dust, hay, money. 
Substantives whioh include under one notion a multiplicity of persons 
or things of the same olass, are called eolUetfoe nouns* 
Cavalry, mankind, Christendom, etc. 



* Since substantives are derived from verbs, end their notions from the notions of an activ- 
ity (S 4)» the notion of the substantive is commonly represented in speeoh as a union of activ- 
ity and being, i.e., active being, e.g., drinker, lover, (a drinking, a loving being) ores a done 
being, i (Getbane'sSeln), e.g., a drink, a darling (a drank, a loved being) such notions are call- 
ed concrete (grown together) if the activity and being are vnUed. On the other hand, that no- 
tlon of an activity is called abstract (drawn, away from), whioh is separated, as it were drawn 
st way from the being, and is itself thought as a being. 

i Translated literally. The idea may be expressed in other words thus : Substantives are de- 
rived from, or represent the present, or the past participle of the verbs from which they are de- 
rived' In friend (freond, freeing, loving), fiend (feond, hating), earth, (that which Is eared i.e., 
tilled), heaven (that which is heaved, raised), etc*, we see the participle endings.— IK 
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Adjectives wed as Substantives. 
§ 7. The adjective is often used as a substantive, when it denotes the 
notion of a being added In thought, bat not expressed. 
The wise, instead of wise men. 
Adjectives, used substantively, are of two sorts, to- wit : 

1. Those applies to persons;* in this case, then, is added the indefinite 
notion of persons. 

The sick, the old, the beautiful, the brave. 

2. Those applied to things : in this case the whole indefinite notion of 
a thing i3 added in thought. 

The old, the new, the good, the beautiful, the true, the common, the 
strange, etc. 

Adjectives, used as substantives, retain the word-form of adjectives, and 
consequently have no Inflection. 

From those adjeotives, used substantively, must be distinguished those 
adjective substantives which with the notion form of the substantive, have 
at the same time, assumed the word-form and declension of a substan- 
tive. 

Goods, ills, rights, wrongs, whites, blaoks, etc. 
Bern.— Only stems (not off-shoots, $8) have become adjeotive substantives, the participles, 
friend, fiend, come forward here, however, as exceptions. 

* This sort of adjectives Is, in English, need almost exclusively to denote the plural number 
Bee, however, Psalm Mil. 10, and Psalm x. 2, 8, 4, 18, 14, etc.— Jr. 



OPINIONS. ETC., FEOM THE OPPICE OP THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
{Continued from the February Number.) 

Q. What constitutes "School Money," or "Public Money," as the words 
are used in the School Law, and are local taxes imposed by th<* County 
Board for Sohool purposes, to be included in the "School Money," and ap- 
portioned according to the number of Scholars ? 

A. This question has, since our brief decision in the Journal, elicited 
considerable correspondence, and in a few instances, decided opposition to 
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our views as there expressed, and we will give at this time a fuller and 
more explicit answer. 

The first question is: What constitutes the School Fund, the income of 
which constitutes the State School Money ? 

According to the Constitution of the State, (Art X. Sec 2,) the pro- 
ceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter be granted by the Uni- 
ted States to this State for educational purposes, (except the lands hereto- 
fore granted for the purposes of a University,) and all moneys, and the 
clear proceeds of all property that may aocrue to the State by forfeiture or 
escheat, &c, &o., &c, shall be set apart as a separate fund, to be called the 
School Fund, the interest of which, and all other revenues derived from 
the School lands shall be exclusively applied to the support and maintain- 
ance of Common Schools in each School district, &c. The above items, 
then, constitute the School Fund, the revenue derived from which consti- 
tutes the Income of the School Fund. Section 5, (Art. X.) of the Consti- 
tution provides for the distribution of the Income of the School Fund 
among the several towns and cities of the State, for the support of Common 
Schools therein, in some just proportion to the number of children and 
and youth resident therein, between the ages of four and twenty years. — 
Here we have an express provision touohing the manner of distributing 
the Income of the School Fund, and nothing more. It requires positive 
enactment to determine the disbursement of public funds, (taxes) as stand- 
ing appropriations, and were there nothing further in the Statutes, regula- 
ting the distribution of taxes for School purposes imposed upon towns by 
the County Board, there would be no warrant in the law for apportioning 
anything but the Income of the School Fund aocordlng to the number of 
children of school age. 

Section 4 (Art. X,) of t*>e Constitution, renders it obligatory upon each 
town and city, to raise by tax, annually, for the support of Common 
Schools therein, a sum not less than one-half the amount reoeived by snob 
town or city respectively, for School purposes, from the Income of the 
School Fund] and (Sec. 5,) no appropriation shall be made from the 
Sohool Fund to any city or town, for the year in which said city or town 
shall fail to raise such tax, nor to any School District (See Sec. 4=7 School 
Law, 1858,) for the year in which a school shall not be maintained at least 
three months. Here we have still further provisions respecting the dis- 
tribution of the Income of the School Fund, and concerning nothing else. 

Iu regard to the School taxes spoken of above, Section 53, Chapter 1*, 
R. 8. 1858, provides that the Board of County Supervisors, at tlieir an- 
nual meeting in each year shall estimate and determine the am *"* nt of 
moneys to be raised in each town and ward in their county, for © s^p- 
port of Common Schools therein for such year, which tax shall 1>© levied 
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and collected in each year, and shall not be less than one-half the amount 
of School Moneys apportioned to snch town and ward by the State Su- 
perintendent in his last apportionment of School Moneys, &c. Here, then, 
we have the manner of levying the required tax, and by whom, bnt noth- 
ing in regard to its disbursement. 

Sub-seotions 3 and 4 of Section 45, of chapter 28, B. S. 1858, (or the 
Sohool Law,) make it the duty of the Town Superintendents, to apply 
for and receive from the County Treasurer, all moneys apportioned for 
the use of Common Schools in his town, and from the Treasurer of the 
Town, all the moneys raised therein for the same purpose, and to appor- 
tion the School Moneys received from the Town and County Treasurers, to 
the several distriots, in proportion to the number of children in each, of 
school age, <&o. Here, then, is the authority for distributing School Mon- 
eys raised by towns according to the number of scholars. But as the 
School Moneys received from the State is the Income of the School Fund, 
so the School Moneys received from towns is the tax imposed upon them 
by the County Boards, and whioh is made by the Constitution, a necessa- 
ry condition of receiving any share in the distribution of the State Fund. 
The law does not deal with special or exceptional cases, but its general 
terms apply to its positive enactments ; so that the above use of the words 
^School Moneys received from Town Treasurers," must be restricted to 
the positive provisions of the law, and to its uniform and regular opera- 
tion, and not applied to any exceptional, or provisional cases, either pro- 
vided for by the law or not. 

The fact that Seotion 2, Chapter 15. B. S. 1858, gives the qualified elec- 
tors of each town, power at any legal meeting, to vote to raise such sum 
of money for the support of Common Schools, in addition to the amount 
required by law to be raised, as they may deem necessary, does not place 
these taxes levied upon towns upon the same footing as those imposed up- 
on towns by the County Board. This is shown by the fact, that in 1853, 
1854, and again in 1859, a special law was needed and passed by the Leg- 
islature,, authorizing towns to incorporate the taxes voted by the towns 
themselves, with the taxes levied upon them by the County Board, and to 
make return to the State Superintendent of both included whenever it 
might be necessary. This fact shows the exceptional character of such 
taxes. The authority to levy such tax among others, is given to towns, 
generally, and without any special reference to the School Fund, and the 
tax when collected belongs to the towns in their corporate oapacity, the 
same as road taxes, or poor taxes, and is not made a part of the School 
Fund by being made a condition of receiving it, as are taxes imposed by 
the County Board. The manner of distributing these local town Sohool 
taxes is not, therefore, fixed by the positive enactments of the Statutes, 
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which apply only to the cases regularly provided for by law, and do not 
apply to taxes, which, in the language of the law just quoted, are raised 
"in addition to the amount required by law" 

Such taxes belong to the towns, and can be distributed in any manner 
the town sees fit, either according to the number of children, or according 
to the Assessment Bolls of the districts. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the words (4 School Moneys' 7 
are used in the School Law as applying only to the Income of the School 
Fund, and the tax imposed upon towns by the County Boards, which tax 
by being made a condition of securing the State School Fund, becomes 
part of it; and that taxes raised by towns beyond the requirements of law, 
are not under the positive provisions of the law, but are entirely subject 
to the towns whioh raise them. In the absence of any direction from the 
Town, the Town Superintendent should apportion such taxes according to 
the Assessment Rolls of the several districts, so that each (unit) district 
will be benefitted in proportion as it has paid. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
AaistaaU State Superintendent. 



omf Jtprtmciti 



SHAKSPEARE. 

Wonderful as his imagination and fancy are, his perspioaoity and artistio 
descretion are more so. This country tradesman's son, coining up to Lon- 
don, could set high-bred wits, like Beaumont, uncopied lessons in drawing 
gentlemen such as are seen nowhere else but on the canvass of Titian ; he 
oould take Ulysses away from Homer, and expand the shrewd and crafty 
islander into a statesman whose words are the pith of history. But what 
makes him yet more exceptional, was his utterly unimpeachable judgment, 
and that poise of character which enabled him to be at once the greatest of 
poets, and so unnoticeable a good citizen as to leave no incidents for bio- 
graphy. His material was never far sought ; (it is stiU disputed whether 
the fullest head of whioh we have reoord was cultivated beyond the range 
of grammar school precedent 1) but he used it with a poetic instinct which 
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we can not parallel— identified himself with it, yet remained always its 
born and questionless master. 

He finds the Olown and Fool upon the stage — he makes them the tools 
of his pleasantry, his satire, and even his pathos; he finds a fading rustic 
superstition, and shapes ont of it ideal Pucks, Titanias, and Ariels, in whose 
existence statesmen and scholars believe forever. Always poet, he sub- 
jects all to the ends of his art, and gives in Hamlet the churchyard-ghost, 
but with the cothurnus on— the messenger of God's revenge against mur- 
der ; always philosopher, he traces in Macbeth the metaphysics of appari- 
tions, painting the shadowy Banquo only on the overwrought brain of the 
murderer, and staining the hand of his wife-accomplice (because she was 
the more refined and higher nature) with the disgustful blood-spot that is 
not there. We say he had no moral intenion, for the reason, that, as artist* 
it was the show of things ; yet, with a temperament so just, an insight so 
inevitable as his, it was impossible that the moral reality, whioh underlies 
the mirage of the poet's vision, should not always be suggested. 

His humor and satire are never of the destructive kind ; what be does 
in that way is suggestive only — not breaking bubbles with Thor's hammer, 
but puffing them away with the breath of a Olown, or shivering them with 
the light laugh of a genial oynio. Men go about to prove the existence of 
God ! Was it a bit of phosphorus, that brain whose creatures are so real, 
that mixing with them, we feel that we ourselves are Jbut fleeting A magic- 
lantern shadows? 

But higher even than the genius, we rate the character of this unique 
man, and the grand impersonality of what he wrote. What has he told 
us of himself ? In our self-exploiting nineteenth century, with its melan- 
choly liver-complaint, how serene and high he seems! If he had sorrows* 
he has made them the woof of everlasting consolation to his kind; and i^ 
as poets are wont to whine, the outward world was cold to him, itsbitinp 
air did but trace itself in loveliest frost-work of fancy on the many win- 
dows of that self-centered and oheerful soul. — Atlantic Monthly. 



William Pbbsoott.— Mr. Presoott's mother once showed his room to 
the Rev. Mr. Frothingham, and said to him : "This is where William was 
shut up for so many months in utter darkness. In all that trying season, 
when so much had to be endured, and our hearts were ready to fail us for 
fear, I never in a single instance groped my way across the apartment to 
take my place at his side, that he did not salute me with some hearty ex- 
pression of good oheer. Not in a single instance. As if we were the pa- 
tients and it was his place to comfort us." No word of complaint through- 
out all that dismal period, no sigh of impatienoe or regret. He was not 
content even with the perfect silence of an unrepining will But be must 
sing in that imprisonment and night Was this not a representative ex- 
ample? 
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TO A GROUP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Merry little children, 

Full of noise and play ; 
Linger now, I pray you, 

A moment on your way. 

Prith'ee let me gaze awhile 

In your sparkling eyes. 
And, sybil-like, I'll tell you 

What before yon lies. 

Here comes blue-eyed Julia, 

With her dancing curls, 
And her laugh of music, 

The loveliest of girls. 

Weighty science, never 

Will a lodgment find 
In the narrow chambers 

Of her airy mind. 

But well she knows, the gipsy* 

With her charming face — 
Though minus brains — shell ever 

In men's eyes find grace. 

Ah) here's wily Alfred, 

Selfish, cunning, sly— 
I can read the lawyer 

In that keen black eye I 

He will grasp the treasures 
Of fame, and wealth, and power; 

And like some baleful comet, 
Blaze his little hour ; 

Cursing, never blessing, 

Soon in clouds and night; 
In unknown abysser* 

He will sink from sight I 
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Not so, gentle Charlie, 

On his noble brow 
I can see the purpose, 

Of his manhood, even now. 

To the glittering baubles, 
Of tame and riches blind ; 

But with a heart o'erflowing 

With love for humankind ; 

Yet o'er a lonely desert 

Will his footsteps stray; 
While gloomy clouds shall gather 

O'er his weary way. 

But with a heart undaunted, 

Light and true, and warm, 
He will speed on singing, 

And scarcely heed the storm. 

Quiet, pensive, Alice, 

In her clear, brown, eyes, 
See! the light of genius 

Like a star-beam lies. 

Gift of God most glorious 
[ Unto erring man I 

Use it, little Alice, 
To bless and not to ban, 

Thou see'st the weak and helpless, 

Crushed by the'proud and strong ; 
Thou see'st the right Oe bleeding 

Beneath the giant wrong 1 

Then use thy gifts, my Alice, 
To haste that blessed day, 
Before whose light all error 
And wrong shallflee away 1 
Sylyestib, Jan., 1859. C. L. Iff. 



It is stated in the Abeille Medicate that the seed of the pompion is a 
sure remedy against tape-worm. About an ounce of these seeds, pounded 
in a mortar with a sufficient quantity of sugar, is administered at a time, 
and repeated for three days, whioh is generally sufficient to effect a com- 
plete cure. 
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LETTER TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
In my last I promised to write you about excuses for Absence and Tar- 



Some little boys think, perhaps, that almost any excuse will answer for 
Tardiness. N6w listen one minute. When I was a little boy, my Mother 
allowed me to have a party. Of course I was very happy, and I invited 
all the little boys of my acquaintance, to oome at two o'clock and spend 
the afternoon. When two o'clock oame, all the boys were there. One had 
a bad oold, but he was as ready for play as any one. He had to be a little 
careful, but that did not prevent his coming. Another had a sore finger, 
but he oame. Another oame without his dinner, because, he said, it was 
two o'clock before it was ready. Another had work to do, but he arose 
earlier in the morning and kept busy, so that all was done before two 
o'clock. Another said his Mother wanted him to go to the store, and he 
ran all the way for fear it would be two o'clock before he shonld get back. 
All had extra Work to do, but all were there in time. We had a nice 
play. 

A person older than I, invited the same little boys to come and see him 
a day or two afterward. He wished them to oome at 9 o'clock in the 
morning. Several of the boys did not get there till after 9. What do you 
think they gave as exouses for not coming at the time appointed ? I 
will tell you some of them. One little boy said he had a bad oold ; anoth- 
er had a sore finger; another had to wait for his breakfast ; another had 
work to do; another had to go to the store for his Mother ; all had some- 
thing to do that kept them until after 9 o'clock. 

Now can you tell me what made the difference ? Some little fellow 
says, "one was in the afternoon, and the other in the forenoon." That 
was not the difference ; for the same person invited them again in the 
afternoon, and the same boys oame late with the same excuses* I Wul t»u 
you. One was a party ', and the other was a school* Now tell mey— - ^wnio 
is of more value to you, a party or a school ? Parties are good in, tuevr 
place, but schools are of more value. Never give an excuse tor being * 
at or absent from sohool, that you would not give for being ^ a * e a 
sent from, a party. Then you will have a good time at school, ax* ^adt 
yourselves all the time. Then you will be respected by others* a» ^^ 
yourselves. A great many boys are tooeicJc to be at school* ** y. ear to a \^ 
out sliding or skating. Who loves them f A Happy J* * 
punctual boys and girls. 

Plattkvillb, Fbb. 1859. Ora who *dV** 
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ltat|f*matual ftprtment. 



Solution of Problem 9.— Given «»+— — 2 //* to find x. Let ^=y then 

«=y a and aj f =y 6 . The equation now becomes y 6 +-j-=2y. Clearing of 

fractions and transposing gives y B — 2y*+ 1=0. Resolving this equation 
into faotors,we findy 8 — 2y*+l=(y— l)(y T +y 6 +y 8 +y 4 +y*— y 9 — y— 1)= 
0. Placing y— 1=0, we find y=l. Hence V«=l, and a?=l a =i. Ans. 

L. Campbell. 



Solution of Problem No. 12. — Ed. Joubnal :— Allow me to offer the fol- 
lowing as a general eolation for all problems of the same class as problem 
12. It is required to find the value of a? in the equation tf*— a>" — u, - (1.) 
when m is less than n, and u a maximum remainder. Let x be increased 

by the variable quantity y. Then (x+y) n =x u +mx m ^y+ 1 ^^x ia ^ a 
y a + eto.; and (x^y) u =x u +nx^+^p-^r^y 9 + 1 etc.; and by sub- 

tracting and putting o = the remainder, we get x m +mx n ^y-\ K - - 

tf-^V + etc— a^-wa^y-^^or^^v. - - (2.) 
Subtracting (1) from (2), and dividing by y, m g?"-»+ m (l ^"" 1) x — ■ y + 

etc.,-**- 1 — ^Z^arV-etc. =^- - - (8.) 

Since y is variable, we are at liberty to assign to it any value we please. 
Suppose y=0. This supposition will cause «=« in (2), and reduce (8) to 

m x m " 1 — n x *"*= = =0. Henoe, m « m-,4 =n a^" 1 ; or m x m =n «"; 
whioh readily gives x^ n " m y - - ( 4 

In problem 12, ami, and »«8; hence, (4) becomes «*.y -g- » 
1 
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Or thus : Differentiating (1), and observing that beoause u is a maxi- 
mum, it is constant, we get mx^dx— nxr^dx=^0\ and dividing by dx, 

m a?"- 1 — n ar -1 =sO, which, as above, reduces to x^f^y — • 



A, "W. Whitoom. 



Another solution of Problem No. 12. — Let x = the required fraction, and 
d an infinitely small number. Then x + <&— (x + i) 8 — x— x*. Henoe, x+d 
— o? s — 3 « * ^ — 3 a? d^ — €? s =a? — a? a . Dividing by d+ transposing l=s3a? , +8 
x d+d*. Sinoe d is infinitely small, 1=3 x*+x=* y$. 0. E. 



ition of Problem, No. 16. — 






Acres. 


Sheep. 


Weeks* 


a) «* 


12 


4 given. 


(2) 10 


21 


9 


(8) 1 


14,4 


1 


(*) 1 


18,9 


1 


(6) 1 


4,5 


6 


(«) 1 


0,9 


1 


CO 1 


8,6 


4 


(8) 1 


10,8 


1 


(9) 24 


14,4 


18 


(10) 24 


21,6 


18 


(11) 24 


85 


18 



If 3£ acres, with its growth for four weeks, keep 12 sheep for 4 weeks, 

then will 1 £acre with its growth for 4 weeks keep or x -y- x 12 = 14, 4 

sheep 1 week. This result is shown by (8). In the same way we find 
from (2), that 1 acre, with its growth for 9 weeks, will keep A x f x ¥ = 
18,9 sheep 1 week; expressed by (4). Subtracting (8) from (4) we find 
that the growth of 1 acre for 5 weeks will keep 4,5 sheep ; expressed by 
(5). Henoe, the growth of 1 acre for 1 week will keep \ x 4,5=0,9 sheep 
for 1 week, expressed by (6), ank the growth for 4 weeks will keep 4 x 0,9 
=8,6 sheep, expressed by (7). Subtracting (7) from (8) we find that 1 
acre withont the growth will keep 10,8 sheep 1 week, expressed by (8). 
Consequently 24 aores, withont the growth, will keep 24 x ^ x 10,8=»14,4 
sheep 18 weeks— expressed by (9) — and the growth of 24 acres for 18 
weeks will keep 24 x Xf x & x 0,9««21,6 sheep for 18 weeks— expressed by 
(10). Taking the sum of (9) and (10) we ^nd 24 acres will keep 85 sheep 
18 weeks. A. W. Whttoom. 
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Solution of Problem No. 14.— Given a^+lS^l— 89 «-81. By trans- 

8 

bothnnmber^^+i^+l^'-l^f! + 89* + 81; or extracting the 
8 80 86 

1 ft* 1 ft« 
equare root as* + ~ +9; therefore, **— 9. Hence, &— ± 8. 
6 6 



A* W. W. 



Problem No. 17. — There are fonr numbers in geometrical proportion, 
the second of which is less than the fourth by 24 ; and the sum of the ex- 
tremes is to the sum of the means as 7 to 8. What are the numbers. 

Problem No. 18.— Find two numbers such that their product shall be 
equal to the difference of their squares, and the sum of their squares shall 
be equal to the difference of their cubes. 

Problem No, 19. — If three equal oiroles touoh each other externally, 
and thus inclose one acre of land; required the diameter of each of the 
three circles the sides of an equilateral triangle described about them, and 
the diameter of a oircle ciroumsoribing the triangle? 

A solution by numbers is requested. 

[The principles involved in the above problem were developed in a solu- 
tion in the Ootober Number of the Journal.— Ed.] 

Problem No. 20.— A globe 40 inches in diameter is to be divided into 
three equal segments by two parallel planes; required the height of eaoh 
segment. P. Bbonson. 

WtooKfA^ Wis. 

Problem No. 21.— Beqnired the diameter of the greatest cylinder that 
can be out from a given globe, and the relation between its altitude and 
the diameter of the globe. A. B. 0. 



[Mr. J. M. Ingalls writes us that A. W. Whitcom's solution of Problem 
No. 6, in the January Number, is erroneous. Mr. I. sends a correct solu- 
tion, which we will give in the next issue.— Ed.] 



Lord Macauley has announced that he will confine himself in future to 
his closet as a historian, and take no further part in public life. 
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^iitorial UpsnUaitjK 



Report op the State Superintendent. — This able and interesting doeumen t 
has been partially distributed, and no doubt many of our readers have perused 
its interesting pages. To such as have not seen it, the following synopsis of its 
contents will give a general idea of its scope, and of the importance of the re- 
commendations contained in it 

The report commences with "an abstract of school reports," giving the num- 
ber of children reported, school attendance, length of schools, number of districts, 
number and value of school houses, and teachers' wages; most of which statistics 
we gave in our last issue. The subject of School libraries is next treated of, and 
the superiority of town, over district libraries clearly demonstrated. The opin- 
ions and recommendations of the Superintendent are sustained and fortified by 
extracts from a correspondence held by him with the ablest educators, east and 
west. "We trust that this portion of the report will be carefuUy perused, and 
that consideration given it which its importance demands. The whole subject, 
embracing the influence of books upon habits and character, the kind of books 
needed, and kindred topics, is elaborated with much care. 

The subject of Normal Schools is next considered, and in this connection, a 
brief biography of Hon. Henry Barnard is given, to show the value of the acqui- 
sition which we have made in securing the services of Mn B. as Chancellor of 
the University, and agent of the Board of Normal Regents, 

Teachers 1 Institutes are recommended to the favorable consideration of the 
Legislature, and the suggestion made that power be granted to the Normal Board 
to employ agents to hold Institutes, who shall be paid out of the Income of the 
Normal School fund. A bill has been introduced to secure that object, and we 
have no doubt that it will pass. 

The general employment of female teachers in the primary and intermediate 
schools is strongly urged, and the necessity of providing special training for such 
teachers clearly demonstrated. 

The creation of a State Board of Education is advocated, as a means of secu- 
ring " harmony of action in the administration of the several educational inter- 
ests of the State," and the adoption of a district or county Superintendent sys- 
tem, urged for the reason that the schools will be better supervised, the examination 
of teachers better conducted, and the standard of education elevated through 
such an agency. 

The abolition of the present district system, and the adoption of the township 
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system is recommended, and the superiority of the latter proved beyond all 
dispute. 

The above are the principal topics treated of, making, with the statistical tables* 
which are very full and complete, a valuable exposition of the condition of our 
schools, and the means and agencies necessary to perfect the system. 

Chancellor Barnard. — This gentleman was taken sick just as he was on the 
point of leaving home for the purpose of coming to this State to enter upon the 
discharge of his duties. Though convalescent, he is still unable to travel, and 
oan give no assurances as to when he may be expected in Wisconsin. His ab 
sence is very much regretted, as his advice and co-operation were needed in the 
efforts to be made during the present session of the Legislature, to place our sys- 
tem of Normal instruction on a proper basis, and to secure the best results from 
the exdenditure of the fund devoted to that object 

We have, however, been in a great measure compensated for his absence by 
the presence and assistance of Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston, — a teacher and 
educator of large abilities and experience, who 'was sent by Mr. Barnard to rep- 
resent his views on the subject of Normal instruction, and the proper agencies to 
be instituted in order to reach all the teachers and schools in the State. 

Mr. Emerson met the Board of Normal Regents, and the committees on Edu- 
cation of the two Houses, and developed his views in an able and interesting 
manner ; and after mutual consultation and careful consideration, a bill was pre- 
pared, which, when it becomes a law, will secure the ends arrived at, in the or- 
ganization of a complete system of Normal instruction, comprising in its plan of 
operations, the colleges, academies and high schools of the State, and the employ- 
ment of agents to supervise the Normal departments In said institutions, to lec- 
ture before the people, and to hold teachers institutes in every county in the 
State. 

All we now need, is such a change in our school system as shall provide for 
the better local supervision of the schools, for facilities for grading and classify- 
ing them, and the consolidation of the district into a township system. How 
soon these changes can be effected, we cannot predict, but it is only a question of 
time, — they must and will be made. 



Waukesha Teachers 1 Meeting. — Pursuant to adjournment of a former meet- 
ing, the Teachers and Friends of Education of Waukesha and vicinity, met at the 
Union School House, in Waukesha, on Saturday, the 6th of February, at 2 o'clock 
P.M. 

Mr. E. Enos, Jr., was called to the chair, and Mr. Blanchard, Secretary of the 
former meeting, was called to act as Secretary pro Urn. 

The committee to draft By-Laws reported the following: 

£We have not room for the By-Laws. — Ed. Jour.] 

On motion, the report was received and adopted, and the committee discharged. 

A committee was appointed to nominate permanent officers. After a recess o5 
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a few minutes, the committee reported, and the following officers were elected to 
serve until the first Saturday of March, 1860. 

President — J. S. Baldwin, of Vernon. 

Vice-Presidents — S. W. Warner, of Waukesha, and Charles Bannister, of Muk 
wanago. 

Secretary — L. A. Proctor, of Waukesha 

Treasurer— R. B. Hammond, of Waukesha. 

LADIES. 

Miss Elizabeth Gram, of Waukesha. 

Miss Alice Perry, of Waukesha. 

Miss Fannie Proctor, of Waukesha. 

Miss — - Downie, of Vernon. 

The President elect then took his seat after making a few remarks, congratula- 
ting the Association that so many of the teachers and friends of the School had 
been induced to unite in the good cause. 

When called upon, Mr. L. A. Proctor read an able address Which was listened 
to with marked attention.* After which, on motion, the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were given to Mr. Proctor in the usual form. 

On motion, it was Resolved that a Teachers' Institute or Drill be held at Wau- 
kesha on the third week of March next, commencing on Tuesday, March 15th. 

Dr. James H* Magoffin was added to the Executive committee to aid them in 
making arrangements for the Institute. 

Moved and carried that the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Waukesha Democrat and Educational Journal. Adjourned. 

L. A. PROCTOR, Sec'y. 



Clarno Green, Co. — An association of teachers and friends of education was 
formed in this place in January last, entitled "Clarno Educational Institute " 
A constitution and bye-laws were adopted, and the following officers elected: 
President, Erastus Pbrterj Vice-Presidents, H. W. Sigworth, Miss P. Maine, and 
Miss McDowell ; Secretary, Ed. E. Woodman. Resolutions were adopted expres- 
sive of the sentiments of the association, recommending unity of action on the 
part of all friends of education, urging the importance of educational institutes, 
and the duty of teachers to attend them, and inviting all friends of education to 
attend their meetings. The meetings have been continued and have proved profit- 
able and interesting. 



Adams Co. — A teachers' association was formed at the village of Friendship, in 
this county last October, and the following named persons elected as officers : 
Pres. S. F. Spoor, of Friendship; Vice Presidents, H. 0. Wood, of Point Bluff, S. 
P. Berry, of Qunincy, and D. M. Hatch, of New Haven ; Secretary, J. M. Lee, of 
Grand Marsh; Treasurer, R. R. Fay, of Preston; Executive Committee, S. F. 

* This address will be given in onr next Issue.— Ed; 
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Spoor, J. M. Lee, R. R. Fay, L. Cook, and T. B. Marsden. Several resolutions 
were presented, discussed and passed, the substance of which is here embodied. 

Resolved, That the Teacher's Association is entitled to, at least, an equal place 
among the "Professions;" and, that every Teacher and friend of Education should 
earnestly strive to make it such ; the Teacher bjfiiUy fitting himself or herself to 
best discharge their duties of Instructor; the friends of Education, by a hearty co- 
operation with, and a respect for, the Teacher in the discharge of all his duties. 

Resolved, That Teacher' 8 Associations are among the most useful of means that 
can be used to disseminate a knowledge of true Education, and every live Teach- 
er will attend them when possible. 

Elkhorn, Walworth Co. — We find in the Independent, quite a lengthy notice of 
the public school in this village, from which we condense the following infor- 
mation : 

The Teaching Corps comprise?, Mr. 0. M. Baker, Principal; MissT. K. Hawks, 
Intermediate Department ; Misses S. M. Golder and H. S. Chamberlain, Primary 
Department. 

Mr. Baker has under his immediate charge, 60 pupils, of which 24 are males 
and 86 females, whose ages range from 10 to 20, average 15 years. The average 
number in daily attendance for the past month has been 45. 

The following studies are pursued in this department, to wit : Arithmetic 
Spelling, "Writing, Reading, Composition, Grammar, History, Geography, Philoso- 
phy, Physiology, Book Keeping and Algebra. 

The visitor in this departmet will find but little to remind him of ordinary Dis- 
trict Schools. The exercises are conducted with a quietness, punctuality and 
thorough system, rarely attainable in a District School, and which leads one to 
imagine himself in a first class Academy. 

Intermediate DeparimemL 
The Intermediate Department, under the supervision of Miss Hawks, comprises 
49 pupils— males 20, females 29 ; ages ranging from 6 to 15, average 9 years, 
with a daily attendance of about 35. The studies in this department, other than 
Reading, Spelling and Writing, are Arithmetic and Geography. 

Frimary Department. 

Miss Golder's department comprises 54 pupils, of which 24 are males, and 30 
females, whose ages range from 5 to twelve, averaging 8 years. The studies in 
this department are nearly the same as in the intermediate department. 

Mis3 Chamberlain's department, which is held in the basement of the Method- 
ist Church, contains 87 pupils— 20 males and 17 females, whose ages, ranging 
from 4 to 11, average 7 years. In this department only Reading and Spelling. 

With the general good conduct and spirit manifested by the children in the 
three lower departments of the District School, we were favorably impressed. — 
The young ladies who preside over these departments, appear fully to realize their 
responsibilities, and they labor assiduously for the best interests of the childdren 
under their care, and we feel assured that all who have visited the District School 
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will agree with us in the opinion, that it was never more prosperous than now, or 
better conducted than under the present management 



Genoa, Walworth Co. — We had intended to publish a notice of the academy 
established at this place by Mr. Emerson W. Peet, A. Iff., but unfortunately we 
have lost the copy of the paper which contained it, and can only state that the 
institution seems to be admirably conducted, and to be meeting with eminent suc- 
cess, considering the tightness of the times, which seriously affects all private, 
and some public institutions. Mr. Peet has had to labor under the difficulties and 
discouragements always attendant upon new enterprises, but he possesses the 
right spirit, and will labor with fidelity and zeal in the good cause, so long as 
there is work to be done. 



Notice to TEACHKRS.--We wish to employ a first class female teacher to teach 
our summer school, term, four month?. Yocal music will be required in addition 
to the branches required to be taught by law. 

We have a large and good school house, and a pleasant place, and are willing 
to pay a good price. Any person wishing the above situation, will please ad* 
dress D. C. Russel, Clerk of School District No. 6, Town of Dane, County of 
Dane. 

Feb 22, 1859. 



Pennsylvania. — We have received the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, (Henry C. Hickok,) for the year ending June, 1858, and we 
condense a few items of statistics from its ample pages, for the benefit of our 
readers. 

Number of Schools. Whole No. of schools in the State, exclusive of Philadel- 
phia, 11,281. Average length of time the schools have been open, 5,25 months. 
Average salaries of male teachers, per month, |24 26; of females, $17 22.— 
This includes only cash wages. If the board were added in those districts in 
which teachers " board around," the average would be considerably increased.— 
Whole number of pupils in the common schools, exclusive of Philadelphia, 
669,880. In Philadelphia* the No. is 58,321, making a total of 628,201. Av- 
erage cost of instruction for each'pupil, per month, 65 cts. Whole No. of School 
houses reported, 10,423. 

The report is mainly composed of statistical tables and reports from the County 
Superin tendent s. 



Exchanges —The Atlantic for March is received and fully meets our expecta- 
tions. "Bulls and Bears," "The Minister's Wooing," and the review of "The 
New Life of Dante," are continued. There is a genial and appreciative article on 
Charles Lamb and Sidney Smith, abounding in comparisons and contrasts, an 
excellent article on 'Holbein and the dance of Death,' one on the TJtah Expedition, ' 
to be continued, and the Professor at the Breakfast Table, gives one of his quaint,. 
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tender, and Inimitable episodes, IJ The Death of the Tutor," which serves to intro- 
duce the little "Iris" to our acquaintance, with whom the readers of the Atlantic 
will, we think, be better acquainted before the year is out These and several 
other interesting and readable articles in prose and vorse, make up the magazine 
for this month, and fully sustain its reputation. Our readers will remember that 
we furnish it and the Journal to new subscribers for $3 1$ per year. 



Massachusetts Teacher,— Prominent among our educational exchanges, is the 
Massachusetts Teacher. It is one of the largest, (40 pages) we receive, and is al- 
ways filled with useful matter. During the past year it has contained some very 
able articles, and we have been indebted to its pages for several of our best selec- 
tions. 

Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, is resident editor, assisted by a board of twelve 
persons, comprising some of the ablest educators in Massachusetts. The Mathe- 
matical department is ably conducted by Mr. E. Hunt. 

Published monthly, $1 00 in advance. All letters relating to the Editorial 
department, should be addressed to the resident editor, office of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, Boston, and all letters relative to financial business, to Charles 
Hutchins, same office. 



The New York Teacher for March is received, and is welcome as ever. It is of 
the same size as its namesake of Massachusetts, and we have been puzzled to de- 
cide which of the two is the ablest. Their general character and style are similar, 
and, if we hare at times thought our brother of the Bay State entitled to the prece- 
dence for soundness and depth ; at other times, we have willingly conceded that 
he of the Empire State would bear away the palm for geniality and life. But we 
will not institute comparisons. The New York Teacher is an able and earnest 
co-worker in the good cause, and worth ten times what it costs. 

Published monthly by James Cruikshank, Albany, N. T., at one dollar a year 
in advance. 

Through the politeness of President Cooke, w* have been favored with the 
Ninth Annual Catalogue of Lawrence University, at Appleton. It is in a flourish- 
ing condition, and is one of the best Institutions located in the West. It is di- 
vided into male and female, preparatory and collegiate departments. There were 
in attendance during the last term, 111 male and 91 female pupils. The whole 
expense of a scholar attending the uiual course of studies, is less than $120 00 
a year. The Institution sends out, yearly, a large class of teachers into our 
common schools, and thus its influence is spread over a largo circle. May it 
continue to prosper. 

The Great BepubUc Monthly for March is received, and presents a varied collec. 
tion of interesting articles in prose and verse, (comprising 108 pages. Among the 
articles we notiee, particularly, "The Newsboys of New York," "William Hog- 
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arth," "Seven Tears in the Western Land," "Theroigne De Mericourt," and "The 
Highest duty of the Historian," "A Critique on Motley's Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public." Terms, single copies 25 cents, subscription one year $3,00, two copies 
6,00, five copies $10. Four dollars will secure the Great Republic foj one year 
and the choice of two splendid steel engravings, "The Last Supper," and " The 
City of the Great King." Address, Oaksmith & Co., 112 and 114 William Street, 
New York. 

Plattivilli Academy. — The twelfth annual catalogue of this institution is 
before us, and it presents abundant evidence of prosperity, and (knowing as we 
do, the ability and faithfulness of the principal, Mr. J. L. Pickard), well deserved 
success. During the past year there have been in attendance 176 males and 134 
females, a larger number, we think, than is reported from any similar institution 
in the State. The faculty consists of the principal and eight associates and assist- 
ants, besides three assistant pupils. The course of study is thorough, and well 
adapted to secure a practical education, such as is needed by American youth. 
The summer session will commence April 25th. Commencement exercises July 
flret. 

Benton 1 s Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, Vol IX New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. This volume brings the debates down to 
February, 1828, to the first session of the 20th Congress, and contains the conclu- 
sion of discussions upon amendments to the Constitution commenced in vol. 8, the 
celebrated debate upon the Panama Mission, the consideration of the Tariff Bill, 
Sale of the Stock of the United States Bank, and other important topics. 

The value of the work, as a political history of this country, can not be over- 
rated, and it is sold at a price which brings it within the reach of any one who 
may desire to possess it. 

The work will be completed in 15 volumes, 750 page3 each, price in cloth |3, 
law sheep, $3,50, halt morocco $4, half-calf extra $4,50. Rollin S. Gibson, Wau- 
kau, Winnebago Co., is the general agent, to whom subscriptions may be sent 
They will also be received at this office, and the work will be delivered, so far as 
as already issued, at once, or at short intervals as the subscriber may choose, and 
the remaining volumes will be delivered as fast as issued. 

Mr. Gibson is also agent for the " Life of John Quincy Adams," by Josiah 
Quincy, a work which every one will want. Published by Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co., 13 Winter Street, Boston. Price, one volume octavo, cloth $2,25, library 
sheep $3, half calf $3,75, turkey morocco #5. 

Address Rollin S. Gibson, Waukau, Winnebago Co., or "Journal of Education," 
Madison, Wis. ^ 

See New Advertisements this month. Collins & Brother, Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co., Moore & Nims, and Barnes & Burr, successors to A S. Barnes k Co. We 
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have no room for comments on the new books advertised, and must leave our 
readers to examine for themselves. 



Citerarg Hatters. 

Palestine, Past and Present, with Biblical, Literary and Scientific Notices. By 
Rev. Henry Oaborn, A.M., Prof, of Natural Science in Roanoke College, Salem, 
Virginia, Member of the American Scientific Association, and Hon. Member of 
Malta (Mediterranean) Scientific Institute, with original illustrations, and a new 
Map of Palestine by the author. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son, 25 South 
Sixth Street. 

This is a most valuable addition to our list of works on Palestine, comprising 
nearly six hundred royal octavo pages, with a copious index and table of con- 
tents. The letter press is superbly executed, and the illustrations are excellent, 
especially the steel and wood cuts, the chromographs are not so good. The style 
is easy and graceful, and the author was evidently well prepared by previous study 
to do justice to the country and its celebrated localities. The work Is accompan- 
ied by a new map of Palestine (28 by 48 inches) and a geographical index, giving 
every town and nation mentioned in Scripture, with every Scriptural reference, 
also the latitude and longitude calculated for the map. 

Prices; cloth, 3 dollars and 50 cents, half calf antique 4 dollars 50 cents, tur- 
key gilt 5 dollars, superb turkey antique 5 dollars 50 cents. 

The work will be forwarded by the publishers by mail or express, prepaid, at 
25 per cent, below the retail price. For sale, also, by Lyman Briggs, 90 "Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, who will forward it, prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. 

Rudiments of Mental Philosophy and Astronomy, designed for the younger classes 
in academies and for normal schools. By Denison Olmsted, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale Colleges. Revised edition, with 
experimental illustrations. New York : Collins and Brother, 82 "Warren Street. 
1859. 

This is a revised edition of the work which, for twelve years back, has been in 
use quite extensively in New England and New York. It presents in a simple 
style (avoiding, as far as practicable, technical terms) the most important princi- 
ples of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and seems well adapted to instruct 
and interest the pupils in our common schools, into which these studies ought to 
be more generally introduced. 
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i THE MODEL TEAOHEE. 

AK ADDRESS DEUYEEED BEFORE THE WAUKESHA TEAOHBBS' ASSOCIATION. 
BT L, A. PEOOTOB. 

Few subjects have received more attention within the last half century 
than education. Men have speculated upon its influence in relation, to the 
different forms of government, and, without exception, perhaps, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is the basis of all free institutions. Then 
have followed many and splendid theories as to the best method of educat- 
ing the masses. From theories upon education our attention has been at? 
tracted to speculations as to what should be the character and qualifica- 
tions of educators. So that every individual, from the whimpering urchin 
to the profoundest philosopher, has drawn for himself a model teacher. 

However amusing it might be to depict severally these model teachers, 
1 will call your attention to one only, who from the number and respect- 
ability of his admirers demands more than a passing notice. 

This model teacher is a person of respectable attainments in the differ- 
ent branches of study ; he has entered the profession for life ; no other vo- 
cation, however tempting, can lure him from his chosen pursuit ; he has 
an enduring faith in the inherent goodness of humanity, and the om- 
nipotent power of moral suasion ; believes that love will have as soften- 
ing an influence upon small boys and girls as it does upon those of 
larger growth ; he is a philanthropist, and looks upon himself and 
his fellow teachers as forming an army of crusaders by whose prowess 
ignorance and superstition are to be annihilated, and free access to the 
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sacred shrine of learniog given to all mankind ; he believes that the well- 
being not only of hie pupils, bat of society, is in his hands ; yea more, that 
his influence, glidiog from age to age, may control the destinies of thou- 
sands who shall yet figure in the long drama of time ; finally, that his re- 
sponsibilities are fearful in magnitude and second to those of no other mor- 
tal. Such a model many an enthusiastic teacher has determined to copy 
—such a model many a philosopher has drawn as the one best suited to 
initiate humanity into the mysteries of literature and science. 

To this model I have serious objections. I do not deem it necessary 
that a person, in order to become a good and successful teacher, should 
enter the profession with the intention of making it a life pursuit, any 
more than I deem it necessary that a person, in order to become a good 
and successful minister, doctor, lawyer, or mechanic, should enter either 
of these pursuits witn the intention of following it for lite. What person, 
when employing another of any profession, save that of a teacher, thinks 
of asking the absurd question, Sir, have you engaged in your calling for 
life? Yet if there is propriety in one case there is in alL If a person is 
unqualified for a certain pursuit, engaging in that pursuit with the inten- 
tion of making it the business of his life, will not qualify him for it. It is 
tree the reflection that his maintenance depends upon it may stimulate 
him to do all in his power to become popular ; but it is not the man who 
is most popular in his profession that is the most reliable, or worthy of 
employment. A man who needs such a stimulant to make him do his du- 
ty is not always to be trusted. Much is said of the experience which will 
be gained by the professional teacher ; but the value of this, I apprehend 
is overestimated. Besides its importance consists chiefly in disciplining 
the judgment, and in affording an insight into human nature ; and this 
may be accomplished outside of the school-room. The professional teach- 
er, while gaining his fund of experience, is loosing much ; for, disguise it 
as you will, the occupation bears heavily upon the body, and acts upon 
the mind as acid upon the polished steel. Hence it is that among the 
teachers outside of college walls, few are found who have passed the meri- 
dian of life ; while a large majority are young men and women. 

If enlistment for life is to be the test upon which one is to gain admit- 
tance to the profession, there will be an alarming scarcity of recruits ; es- 
pecially among the fairer sex ; for who ever heard of a young lady engag- 
ing in teaching for more than a very limited time t Therafore, a model 
such as I have sketched could not be copied by a lady, for this reason 
alone I should pronounce it objectionable. 

Again, I object to the model, because I can not see the necessity of a 
good teacher's having so wonderful a faith in the Inherent goodness of hu- 
manity, when all experience goes to show the depravity of humanity, and 
the importance of punishment as a means to do away with the necessity 
for that punishment. I know that it is said that punishment is a relic of 
barbarism ; that the model teacher should be a reformer ; that instead of 
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following in the old and beaten way, he should proclaim to his pupils 
emancipation from the rod and the ferule ; and the introduction in their 
stead of justice and love. With abont as much propriety might it be urged 
that the executors of the law should be reformers, and proclaim to the 
world emancipation from all punishment for crime, and lay down the in- 
signia of their office, with the sublime exhortation to all mankind, that 
they should love one another. I say this not because I am destitute of 
those finer feelings to which physical force 19 ever repugnant, but because 
I can not stultify my own experience, insignificant as it is, and doubt the 
truths of the many lessons of history. 

Another objeotion to this model teacher is, that he is inclined to over- 
estimate his influence, and consequently to assume too much responsibility. 
It is very common to talk of the potent influence of the teacher. But I 
am convinced that there is much more said than truth will permit. The 
connection of scholar and teacher is of that distant and formal nature 
which seems to me to be unfavorable to the formation of deep and abid- 
ing influences. Brought in contact with his pupils for a few hours each 
day, during a few months or years, having but little communication with 
them except such as is required for the imparting of instruction in their 
studies, the teacher must of necessity gain influence slowly, unless he be a 
person of superior talents. And in the system of rotation among teachers 
which generally prevails, the influence that a teacher does gain is soon 
obliterated by a sucoessor. Therefore, I can not conceive it to be neces- 
sary for the teacher, every time he surveys his pupils, to fancy their pos- 
terity to remotest times passing before him, and each, with uplifted finger, 
aaying beware, or we will plague thee by-andby I 

I do not wish to be understood as undervaluing the influence of the 
teacher, or making light of his calling ; but I wish to protest against his 
influence being over-estimated, and his assuming, on that account, respon- 
sibilities which should rest on other shoulders than his own. 

Home is the center of influence. It is theie we acquire those habits of 
thought and action wbioh, in a large majority of cases, follow us through 
all the ramifications of life, making all things seem dismal or glorious — 
hanging over life an impenetrable mystery, or endowing it with a mean- 
ing significant and sublime. I think I may safely assert that the collective 
influence of home is irresistible by any other influenoe that can be brought 
against it. There are few teaohers who have not at times felt how utterly 
poweiless they are to counteract this influence. Why is it, then, that in 
connection with the subject of education we must hear so muoh of the 
towering influence of the teacher, and nothing, comparatively, of that of 
the parent? Why is it that the teacher must be held accountable for 
things which have not the slightest relation to his calling? One mi ht 
almost fancy, from what is often said upon this subject, that it is thought 
if by any means a scholar grows up, and becomes a vagabond or a pest to 
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society, his teaoher should clothe himself in sackcloth, pat dast upon his 
head, and do penance for the remainder of his life. 

More should be said upon the part parents should act in educational 
matters, and less upon that of teachers. Judging from what is generally 
said upon occasions like this, I believe the latter are inclined to assume 
their full share of responsibilities. Let children be properly trained at 
home, and the teaoher's time will not be employed, nor his brain racked 
to invent expedients to root out the vices and follies of indulgence, that he 
may find soil wherein to sow the seeds of knowledge. If it be urged that 
parents will not do their duty in this respect, then, I answer, it is no way 
to cure the evil for the teaoher to do it for them. The teaoher is but the 
sower of the seed of knowledge ; it is for the parent to prepare the soil* 
and if he neglect his duty, let him reap the harvest of tares. 

Objection is frequently ^made to employing, as teachers, young men who 
are pursuing a course of study, and who resort to teaching as a means of 
defraying their expenses, or as a stepping-stone to some other pursuit ; as 
though it were a terrible thing for a person to engage in teaching with any 
regard to the remuneration. It is not a little amusing to hear a certain 
class of persons talk upon this subject. They seem to conceive a teaoher 
to be a philanthropist in the broadest sense of the term, who teaches from 
a love of the calling and of humanity, and who receives his pay as a sec- 
ondary or tertiary consideration. The logio of the objection mentioned 
seems to be this ; if a young man, while pursuing a course of study en- 
gages in teaching, he does it because he wants money, and if he te*oh for 
money he cannot teach a good school. Let us see how this manner of rea- 
soning will apply to another class of laborers. A farmer wishes to hire a 
person to help him on his farm ; a young man, being out of money, calls 
upon the farmer, and offers to work for him for a certain sum ; the farmer 
is willing to give it ; but before closing the bargain he asks the young man 
why he wishes to work ; the answer is, to obtain money ; then replies the 
farmer, you can not work for me, for he who works for money will not be 
a faithful laborer. The oases are similar ; the reasoning also is similar, 
and I submit whether it is not quite as profound in the former case as in 
the latter. 

Truly it is most wonderful if young men, who have spent years over 
books have not the qualifications or the honesty to teach a good school, 
even though they do it solely for money, and make no pretentions to phil- 
anthropy. It seems to me that young men of the class I have mentioned 
are peculiarly fitted for teaching ; for the labor they undergo to acquire 
their education is proof that they are interested in scientific and literary 
pursuits; and what a man is interested in, in that will he succeed, if in 
any thing. Again, if this class of teachers is to be proscribed, where are 
to be found the great number of teachers required for the district schools? 
For whatever may be said upon this subject, no class of persons will be 
found who will devote themselves exclusively to this business. Indeed, I 
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maintain that the man who would deliberately determine to make district 
school teaching his life pursuit, would be entitled to be considered either a 
philanthropist or a fool ; for surely, as a pursuit, it offers not the slightest 
inducement either of wealth, honor, or reputation ; unless it be the repu- 
tation of a traveler ; as upon the system of rotation which I have before 
mentioned, a man would stand a fair chance, in the coarse of a lifetime, to 
be rotated around the United titates. 

Many of the most eminent men in our country's history have made 
teaching accessory to their elevation. But are we at liberty to suppose 
that they were unfaithful in this pursuit? Snail we censure them because 
they were ambitious and remained not in it ? On the contrary; I honor a 
man for a pure ambition ; and hold that it is not only his prerogative, 
but his duty, to rise as high as he honestly can. It Is this rising of indi- 
viduals that is to lift up the many. No stimulant is more potent with 
mankind than a splendid example : it is remembered when precept is for- 
gotten it is followed when precept is spurned. And I hold that the teach* 
er can exert no more powerful influence upon his pupils than by letting 
them see, that while he points them up the hill of science — while he urges 
them to fit themselves for positions of honor and distinction, he is ascend- 
ing the same hight in advance, and aspiring to the same honor and distinc- 
tions which he recommends to them. 

As I have found fault with what others deem the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, it may not be improper for me to state what I deem 
those qualifications to be. He should be a person of sound judgment ; able 
to control himself; having a proper regard for the responsibilities of every 
individual ; he should be master of the branches he intends to teach ; he 
should have a fund of general information and of the flowers of literature 
with which to embellish the rugged points in the course of study, and ren- 
der it attractive, for of what avail is it for him, with lifeless formality, to 
urge upon his pupils the worth and beauty of that which, it is evident to 
them, has no attractions for him, or to hold up to their view the laurels 
that adorn the brows of the wise and great, while he makes no attempt to 
gain them himself? Above all he should be a man of earnest thought ; 
and as that teacher of olden time, immortal Socates, though surrounded 
by gross superstition, thought on until the gleamiags of the light of im- 
mortality flashed upon his mind, then, with sublime assurance, pointed it 
out to his pupils, so should the teacher now search after truths, if, per- 
chance he may have the joy to point his pupils to some glorious but hither- 
to undiscovered truth. 

With such a teacher it would be a matter of trifling importance whether 
his labors were styled a work of necessity or love — whether they were 
undertaken for a month or a lifetime. From such a teacher we should 
hear nothing of his unlimited influence or his weighty resposibilities, but 
his duties would be performed, and his responsibilities met as men in other 
positions perform and meet theirs, without any apprehension from tn 
ghostly malice of coming generations. 
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It is strange what different tendencies humanity ha9 had in different 
ages. A few centuries ago the genju9 of conversation controlled the minds 
of men, and the theories and institutions of the past were held sacred — 
then to he a reformer required the courage of a hero combined with the 
spirit of a martyr. Now the genius of reform predominates, and we hear 
much of progress. New theories and institutions are built upon the ruins 
of those which were of yesterday— now, if one would be conservative he 
must face the ridicule and satire of society. Truly this age has witnessed 
many great and noble reforms ; but as, in ages gone, the spirit of unbound- 
ed conservatism circumscribed the minds of men and kept the nations in 
barbarism, so the spirit of reform, now rampant with success, unless it be 
checked may ere long involve in utter ruin some of the noblest institutions 
itself has helped to rear. And in nothing does this event seem more prob- 
able than in our educational system. So much good has been accomplish- 
ed in this direotion that mankind, whose tendency is always to extremes, 
have come to suppose that the ultimatum of success lies in one continued 
series of reforms, or rather of innovations. Men are inclined to despise 
all the lessons ot the past, to cast aside the experience of their fathers for 
fear of being considered behind the spirit of the age. Truly that man is a 
fit subject for ridicule who with averted face passes through life, seeing no 
good but in the distant past. But the fear of becoming such a character 
should not deter the teacher from selecting from the wisdom of other 
times, whatever experience has proved to be of undoubted utility, and 
where he can, adapting it to the wants of the present. It is in this way 
that all true reforms are brought about — it is in this way that the educa- 
tional system of the country is to be saved from the ruinous extremes of 
instability and superficialness. 

I hold it to be one of the duties of the teacher, as well as one of the 
ends of education to impress upon the minds of the young the habit of 
thoroughness and staid fastness of purpose in all that they undertake. If 
the spirit of undiscriminating enthusiasm in the adoption of every new 
and splendid theory, is to be impressed either tacitly or by precept upon 
the rising generation, what reason have we to hope for the perpetuity of 
any of those institutions which are dear to us because they have cost hu- 
manity so much, and been so prolific in blessings. 

The road to success in any pursuit lies not through flowering vales and 
over level plains, nor yet is it traversed by a lightning express. Especial- 
ly is this the case in education. Learning is not to be won by proxy, nor 
by a transient flirtation. While she appears rather more smiling than she 
did a thousand years ago, still her sweetest smiles and her profoundest 
mysteries are reserved for those who, by their patient labor and unwearied 
attention, have shown themselves worthy of her approbation. 



Unsophisticated manners are the genuine ornaments of a virtuous 
mind. 
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MISS KINDLY'S METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO 

READ. 

Have you never visited Miss Kindly's school? Yon ought, then, cer- 
tainly to go there the first opportunity. There are so many things that 
she does excellently well. Yon ought to see how she commences a new 
term ; how early she is at her post, and how affectionately she receives 
her little ones, as they drop in one after another; with what real interest 
she Inquires about their fathers, and mothers, and brothers, and sisters, 
and pets ; what pleasant words she has adapted to each one ; how patient- 
ly, nay, how enjoy in gly she receives the deluge of kisses that has been 
gathering for her through the vacation, and how heartily she returns 
them ; and how firm the conviction is in the minds of all the ohildren, 
that, next to their own dear mothers (fathers are sometimes excepted), the 
very best friend they have in the world is Miss Kindly. The school rev- 
erently and piously opened, it is a treat to observe how immediately she 
brings her scholars, the new as well as the old, into school discipline, by 
setting them to march in exact order, to clap their hands in concert, and 
to perform other physical exercises at the word of command, while they 
are fancying, in their simplicity, that they are having a grand play. And 
so, in truth, they are. 

Then you should hear one of her " Object Lessons. 9 ' Taking a cap, or 
a glove, or a pencil, or an acorn, or a leaf^ or a flower, no matter what, 
she will fix every eye upon it, and make it a key to unlock her pupils' 
minds, and to draw forth more thought and better expression than you 
would suppose them oapable of. But the exercises which they seem to en- 
joy the most are what she calls her u Moral Lessons," but what they call 
44 Miss Kindly's stories." Both names are equally appropriate. She tells 
a story illustrating some virtue or fault, and then appeals directly to the 
consciences of her pupils for their judgment upon it Her method is es- 
sentially the same with that of Mr. Oowdery, in his admirable book of 
Moral Lessons, but, in accordance with the age of her scholars, is less 
elaborate. 

44 Did this boy do right?" 

44 Oh, no !» "Nol" "No!" 

44 What ought he to have done?" They express their opinion. 

"How would he have felt to be so treated himself?" 

4 < Very badly." 

44 1 hope you will never do so," etc. 

One of the most marked characteristics of the school, is her method of 
teaching her little ones how to read, whioh seems to me to have more of 
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artistio beauty, and is certainly more saooessfal than any that I have ever 
witnessed elsewhere. It is alike philosophical and practical ; as, indeed, 
a true philosopher most lie at the basis of all correct practice. Having 
formed her " lambkins," as she sometimes calls her abecedarians into a 
class, she spends two or three days in such exercises with them as will 
lead them to feel perfectly at home, and train them to follow directions, 
to think together, and to express their thoughts. These exercises are 
partly vocal, partly gymnastic, and partly intellectual. They consist in re- 
peating sentences, words, syllables, and elementary sounds, either individ- 
ually or in concert ; in various physical exercises ; in object lessons ; in 
story-telling; in simple lessons in counting and computing ; in drawing 
lines on the slates, with which they are all furnished ; in familiar conver- 
sation about home friends, and home scenes, etc. Having thus prepared 
the way, she introduces the lessons in reading somewhat as follows : 

Miss K. — " Now, do you all say ox. 11 

Class.— "Ox !" " Ox !" tt Ox !" 

Miss K. — "Who of you ever saw an ox?" 

Most of the class raise their hands., 

Miss K. — "Tell us, Charles, where you ever saw an ox." 

Chablbs.— " Oh ! we have two at home ; and father yokes them and 
makes them plow, and draw hay, and potatoes, and wood." 

When Charles has finished his account, the other children say where 
they have seen oxen, etc. 

" How many horns has an ox ?" 

" Two ; and he sometimes hooks with them." 

"If one of his horns were sawed off, how many would he have then?" 

"One." 

"How many eyes has he?" 

"Two." 

" How many feet has he ?" 

"Four." 

" How many horns have two oxen ?" 

"Four." 

Having carried this conversation as far as she deems it useful, Miss K. 
turns to one of the class and says, " Now, Susan, would not you like to 
learn how to write ox on your slate, so that when you go home and show 
your slate to your mother, she will kiss you and say, ' Why, Susan, yon 
have written oxV " 

" Oh, yes!" replies Susan, eagerly, and all the rest join. 

" Well, then," says Miss K., going to the blackboard and taking a cray. 
on, "you must first make a round letter like this," drawing a large 
She uses the word "letter" without defining it, knowing that the children 
will learn its meaning, as they do that of other words, from its use, and 
that a formal definition would only confuse them. 

" What does this letter look like?" 
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One suggests a tfheel ; another a ronnd oake ; others a cent, the moon 

u Now, Susan, come and see if yon can make a ronnd letter." 

Susan tries, and after her the rest. To each one Miss K. has a kind 
word for the effort, if not for the performance. They are then sent to 
their seats to try to make "round letters" npon their slates ; some of their 
first attempts are, of course, rude and odd enough. 

At their next lesson, after some preliminary conversation, Miss K. goes 
to the blackboard, where the O has remained as a model for the class 
since the last lesson, and says to them : 

u Now I will show you how to make another letter. You must first 
draw a straight line, so," suitting the action to the word ; " and then you 
must draw another straight line across it, so" making by the two lines a 
large X in its simplest form. u What does this letter look like ?" 

" Like father's saw-horse," sayn little Peter. 

"Now, how many letters have I made?" 

"Two." 

" And these two letters mean ox. Henry, come and see if you can write 
OX. 

Henry tries, and all the rest. They then return to their seats, and en- 
gage in attempts to write X upon their slates. Miss K., as she passes 
them, notices and directs their work, and encourages tnem by kind words. 

The time arrives for their third lesson, " What have you been learning 
to write?" asks the teacher. 

"Ox." 

"Now, all say as I do : ox, ox," (not pronouncing the names of the let- 
ters, but separating their sounds), ox; ox, o-x; o-x, ox; o-x, ox? 

When, by repetition, her pupils have fully learned to separate these 
sounds into utterance and in their minds, Miss K. proceeds : 

"This round letter means 0," giving it the short sound of 0; and this 
letter like a saw-horse means a?," giving not the name, but simply the 
sound of the letter. " Now, William, you may take the pointer and point 
to the letter which means ; and you, Sarah, may point to the letter which 
means a;." 

The exercise is continued under a variety of forms, until the association 
is fixed in the minds of the ohildren, between the written letters and their 
primary sounds. Miss K. then feels that the corner-stone has been laid 
for the building she has undertaken, and dismisses the class. Of the 
names of the letters not a word has yet been said. " It would only con- 
fuse the children," says Miss K, " to attempt to associate a letter with dif- 
ferent sounds at the same time. And we shall have no need whatever of 
the names of the letters till we oome to oral spelling, or to different sounds 
of the same letter."— A.O.— M<m. Teacher. 

(To oe Continued.) 
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TOPICAL REGIT ATIOK—No. II. 

Evkbt custom, whether it be civil, religions, or educational, as well as 
erery mathematical rale, should be based upon sound principles. Methods 
of instruction, to be successful, can not be at variance with the laws of 
mind, hence, it may be said with some truth, that the teacher needs, at 
the same time, to be a profound metaphysician. By this I do not mean 
that it is necessary that every teacher should have spent years in trying 
to fathom the depths of Hamilton, Brown, Stewart, Beid, Locke, Plato, 
and Aristotle; indeed, many a man understands the general laws of men- 
tal operations, though he may never have read a book in his life on that 
subject. Observation with a respectable share of common sense, will en- 
able a teacher to adapt his method of teaching to the natural principles of 
mental culture, and yet many a sad mistake has been made by well-edu- 
cated men respecting this. Suoh men have common sense enough, but 
they laok that observation which discovers principles as well as motives 
to action*, which looks back of the effect to its cause. 

Topical Recitation, as a method of teaching, is based upon principles 
that are obvious. 

1. Mental discipline depends upon mental activity. At first glance 
this seems to be merely a truism, that needs no discussion, but true and 
obvious as it may seem, there is muoh teaching in cur country at varianoe 
with it Many of the sohools of our larger cities, and many country board- 
ing schools are seemingly based upon the principle that mental discipline 
depends upon mental inactivity. The studied contrivances to effect a 
gnqpd display at the least mental exertion in many schools, can not have 
escaped the notice of the most casual observer — they have the show with- 
out the substanoe. 

That " there is no royal road to learning," is an old saying that finds a 
ready response in the mind of every one that has ever tried to get an edu- 
cation. How often, too, do we hear it said that " nothing great is gained 
without labor I" In many other ways, and by the most eminent men, has 
the same idea been repeated, that labor is the price of success. Mental 
vigor, then, must come from mental labor, and by mental labor I mean 
something more than a mere memorizing the words of a particular text- 
book. 

The great object of schools is to teaoh scholars to think, and not merely 
to show them "how to do the sums," nor to take them "clear through 
the book in one term," which is the great desideratum of many pupils and 
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not a few teaobers. Now merely working examples, and reciting the an- 
swers as briefly as possible, to a few set questions, is, to say the least 
rather doubtful in its effects on the mind. The process, at length, becomes 
scarcely more than mechanical, and has nothing in it that tends to excite 
real mental activity and the power of close investigation ; indeed, the pu- 
pil is merely a machine, that tarns out answers to be packed away in a 
" sum-book," like shingles in a bunk. He has gained little or no power 
from the exercise, so that every movement finally leaves him, like the ma- 
chine, in his original position. He will always do the same thing in the 
same way, and think it the only way ; but a mind disciplined by real ex- 
ercise will be constantly finding new methods of procedure, and will gain 
power the more it exerts it, so that each succeeding effort is easier than 
the proceeding. The man that can not raise a weight of forty pounds to- 
day, can, after a little practioe raise twioe as much with greater ease ; 
mental power is gained in the same way. 

2. Those methods of instruction are best that develop the faculties of 
the mind, the most symmetrically and perfectly. 

This prinoiple, also, seems self-evident ; indeed, it is the basis on which 
every teacher founds his method of teaching. But bow various the meth- 
ods ! and their results, how unsatisfactory in many cases 1 One teacher's 
method tends to develop one faculty of the mind, another a different fa- 
culty, but how few have any reference at all to a symmetrical develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral powers. One prides himself on his 
skill in teaohing mathematics, and drills his pupils on "sums" and " an- 
swers, 1 ' while the language, natural sciences, and general literature, are, 
in his opinion, of but little account, in the great work of mental discipline. 
Another thinks the classics constitute the great summum bonum, of an 
education, and hence he drives at " roots" and " terminations, 1 ' and con- 
siders mathematics of little importance, and disoourages the study of it, 
while natural soienoe and English literature are merely secondary in value. 
Another dislikes mathematics and the olassios, and teaches them with 
much indifference, and, of course, poorly, while natural soienoe is his 
"pet," his "forte," and, as a consequence his notions of teaohing are form- 
ed from one idea. Now, it is manifest, that neither mathematics nor 
the classics, nor natural science alone, can develop the mental powers 
symmetrically, as they should be, and that method of school management 
that gives undue prominence to one of those departments of study, to the 
neglect of others, must fail of its proper object. One teaches as if the 
great object in view is to cultivate the memory of words; another con- 
siders skill in working knotty problems the greatest good to be derived at 
school ; another thinks the imagination alone needs cultivation, and sets 
pupils—especially the girls— to studying Alison on Taste, Burke and Oou- 
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sin on the Beautiful, and then to writing poetry, interspersed with a few 
lessons in Music, French, and Painting, and with a disgust for the " com- 
mon studies," like Arithmetic, Grammar, History, Biography. The ques- 
tion, then, for every teaoher to decide is, whether or not his course and 
methods of instruction are securing for his pupils that thorough mental 
discipline, which is to be expected from school education. What to learn, 
and How to learn, are problems whose solution is demanded at the hands 
of every teaoher; they are the great test of his ability, the rook on which 
he will rise or fall. 

8. The f acuities of the mind to be modified and developed by school ex- 
ercises, may be classified as Moral, Reasoning, and Expressive. 

That all systems of education and methods of instruction should directly 
tend to the cultivation of these faculties will be admitted by all ; but that 
all do have such a tendency no one can claim. Too many teachers take it 
for granted that the Reasoning faculty is the only one to be especially de- 
veloped by the exercises of school, while the Moral and Expressive are not 
noticed. Suoh persons overlook the most important parts of their profes- 
sion and duty, for youth* are endowed with moral and expressive faculties 
that, first of all, need culture. Morality is an indispensable element in 
school, and is taught and enforced most efficiently by the example, con- 
versation and general bearing of the various exercises of school. The 
teaoher is but a moral or immoral " epistle, known, and read" of all the 
pupils most oritioally. With every lesson in arithmetic, in geography, in 
grammar, or in any other study, with every admonition given, or punish- 
ment inflicted, with every exhibition of possession or emotion, indeed, 
with his every action, the teacher is giving some lesson to the sohool eith- 
er for morality or against it, a lesson whose principles are as readily and 
as surely imbibed by the young minds under his care as if taught in a 
more direct way. But what has recitation to do with the moral faculty? 
Very.much, as a little observation will show. That plan pursued in reci- 
tations, by far too many, which tends to irritate and vex the scholars, and 9 
at least, annoy the teachers, must have some influence on their minds and 
dispositions. To expect a scholar to understand all the questions of a text- 
book, and to show impatience when he does not, is a performanoe,Vnot an- 
frequent in the school-room, but one that is its own commentary. If the 
pupil is encouraged to recite his lessons in his own language, without ques- 
tions, that difficulty, at least will be avoided. 

The Expressive faculty is too seldom recognized by teachers as a power 
to be cultivated in the recital of lessons, whereas, it is, in fact, of the most 
vital importance, and should, be] regarded as one of the main, if not the 
leading objeot of every recitation. It is plain to see that the method of 
recitations by " set questions and answers" rather checks and restrains 
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ibis faculty than otherwise, according to the principle that skill in any 
thing is the result of trial and effort ; but to repeat the words of a particu- 
lar book does not test one's own power of expression. Starting, then, 
upon the basis that mental discipline depends upon mental activity, that 
those methods of instruction are best that develop the mental faculties the 
most perfectly, and that those faoulties, so far as giving instruction is con- 
cerned, are Moral, Reasoning, and Expressive. Topical Recitation will 
have superior advantages over the common method. It will be the object 
of my next article for the Journal to discuss those advantages. 
Fond Du Lao., 1869. E. 0. J. 



A DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF 
GRAMMAR; 

BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO BEOKEB's SCHOOL GBAMMAB. 

No. II. 

Translated and Modified for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 



II. — Relations. 
§ 8. Under this term are oomprised those relations in which the 
thoughts in part, and in part the notions in the thonght, are thought : 
hence a distinction between the relations of thoughts, and those of no- 
tions. 

1. The relations of thought are of two sorts, to- wit : 

a. Their relations to the speaker, i.e., the different ways in which the 
thought is thought by the speaker, e.g., as a judgment, or as a question, or 
as a wish. 

The boy sings. Does the boy sing t Let the boy sing. 

b. Their relations to one another, i.e., those relations by which two 
thoughts may be joined in one thought. 

The boy sings and dances. He sings, but does not play. 
He is sick, and therefore does not sing. 

2. The relations of notions are those relations by which the general no- 
tions of an aotivity, or of a being whioh are in thought, are specialised (re- 
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daoed to sub-classes, or individuals). (§ 4.) These relations are called the 
grammatical relations of notions , 

Thi9 day Fll make my master-shot, and win the highest prize 
within the entire circumference of the monntains. 
The relations of notions are of two sortsj to- wit : 

a. Relations of notions to the speaker, i.e., relations of notions to the 
speaking individual, to his relation to space and time, and to the manner 
of representing peculiar to (proper for) the hnman mind. 

The relation of the subject, as the speaking person (3 ;) the rela. 
tion of master-shot, in so far as it is distinguished as a particular 
one (my) (the ;) the time relation of the predicate ha future nearest 
the speaker (this day ;) the relation of the activity as one willed ; 
(will;) and the relation of the magnitude of the prize in compari- 
son with other prizes (the highest.) 

b. Relations of notions to one another. 

The general notion make is specialized by the subject (I, i.e. Tell) 

and by master-shot; win by the highest prize; the highest prize by 

circumference; and circumference by mountains and entire. 

In relations of this sort we distinguish a notion which is referred, and 

another to wkich it is related, and finally the form of the relation, i.e., the 

particular sort of the relation. 

Remarks— Since in speech inflection, and form words equivalent to Inflectional endings, are 
the p oper expression of relation (§ 2;) in grammar we always call that term of the relation the 
t 'dated term. In which the relation is expressed by the inflection, as in wiU make, or by a form- 
word, as in vMhin the circumference. 

Relations of Thoughts to the Speaker. 

§ 9. Under the relations of thoughts to the speaker is comprehended 
the relation of the thoughts to the functions of the human mind. 

The thought is according as it appertains to the intellect or to the ap- 
prtitive faculty, a thought of knowledge, or a thought of desire. 
The Lord gives prosperity. The boy is industrious. 
The Lord give prosperity. Be industrious. 
1. The thought of knowledge is either a judgement, i.e., an actual 
knowledge, or a question, i.e., a thought which is to be completed to an 
actual knowledge only by a judgment required of a person addressed. 
The earth revolves around the sun.— Does the earth revolve around 

the sun? 
The thought of knowledge is farther either a thought of the speaker 
himself, as in the examples adduced, or a thought cited by the speaker. 
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Philosophers maintain that the earth revolves around the sun 
The boy a9ked me whether the earth revolves around the sun t 
The thought of the speaker finally either corresponds to the reality, as in 
the examples above, or it does not thus correspond, but is in the relation 
of a reality only assumed by the speaker,* 

The Romans would have subjugated Germany if Hermann had 
not beaten them. Eadst thou always thonght better of man, thou 
wouldst have acted better. When could I have said that? I did 
not say it. 

2. The thought of desire is either a wish or a oommand direoted by the 
speaker to a person spoken to . 

Peace he with you ! Now go every one his way. Trust in God I 
Be compassionate ! 

The relations of the thought to the intellect and the appetitive faculty 
(to the knowing and feeling powers of the soul) are called the mode-rela* 
iions of the thought, or the mode-relations of predication. (§ 2.) 

The mode-relations of predication are expressed in the sentence by modes, 
and by the arrangement of words. 

He speaks English. Let him speak German. Speak English. I 
would speak English if I could. Does he speak English ? Oh ! that 
he spoke English I 

Relations of Notions to the Speaker A 

§ 10. The relations of notions to the speaker (§ 8) are either relations 
of activity, or relations of being. 

The notion of an activity is related to the speaker in the mode-relation, 
time-relation, space-relation, and quantity relation of the predicate. 

I. Under the mode relation of the predicate are comprised the affirm- 
ing and denying, and the possibility and necessity of the predicated ac- 
tivity. 

a. The activity is affirmed as a real activity of the being. 

The child plays. The boy is sick. 



* "These two last cases lay the foundation for the use of the sub) unotire mo >d, or more strict 
ly for the conjunctive and conditional," 

To the above cases might be added this; The thought of knowledge expresses the speaker's 
own knowledge of an object or a thought spoken of, e.g. I know John, I know the world 
moves.— Z>. 

t Called elsewhere The relations of notions to the thought and infatilon./brms of man.— 
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5. The activity is denied as a real activity of the being. The denial is 
denoted by the form-word not. 

The child does not play. The boy is not sick. 
The predication is often negatory only in relation to a special limitation 
of the predicate, or in relation to a special limitation of the subject. 

The child does not play gladly. He does not play every day. 
Not all the chapters of history are thus important. 
e. The predicate is affirmed or denied as a possible activity of the be- 
ing. 

The child can speak. A beast can not speak. 
d. The predicate is affirmed or denied as a necessary activity of the be- 
ing. 

A tree without roots must die. Children must obey. The strong 
must not yield to the weak. 
The possibility or the necessity of the predicated activity are of three 
kinds, to- wit : 

a (a.) It is rea\ if it has its ground in the nature^ or in the acquired 
capacities of the subject. 

The bird can fly. All men must die. 

b. It is moral, if it has its ground in a will; 

(1.) in the will of the subject. I can not (wish not to) remain here # 

The boy will play. 
(2.) in the will of another, or in the customary regulations of things, 
or in moral obligation. 

Thou canst (art permitted to) read the letter. The sick must take 
medicine. A judge must be impartial. One must keep his prom- 
ise. 

c. It is logical^ if it has its ground in a judgment. 

This fiield may have been a lake formerly. The ring must be 
stolen. 
The possibility and necessity of the predioate is denoted by special/orm- 
words, namely : by auxiliaries of mode, and by the adverbs of mode. 

He can dance, he may dance, but he will (s) not (to) dance. He 
should sing, but he will not. He must work. He has perhaps (pos- 
sibly) found the riDg. 

2, Under the time-relation of the predioate is comprehended the rela- 
tion of the predicate to the presence of the speaker; and we distinguish. 

a. The present as the relation of an activity occurring in fc the presence 
of the speaker, e.g.: 

The tree blooms. The child sleeps. 
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b. The pasty as the relation of an activity r which has preceded the pres- 
ence of the speaker, e.g.: 

When I saw the tree, it was blooming. The child has slept. 

c. The future, as the relation of an activity following the presence of 
the speaker, e.g.: 

The tree will bloom. The child will sleep. 

The time-relations of the predicate are expressed 

a. By special conjugation-forms of the verb, which are called tenses. 
These are either simple or compounded with special form-words, whicfi are 
called auxiliaries of tense. * 

The tree bloom- ed. The child fell. The tree has bloom-ed. The 
child had fallen, etc 
h By special form- words, whioh are called adverbs of time. 

The child sleeps now. He will come soon. 
8. In the space-relation of the predicate we distinguish. 

a. The place of the activity, in so far as it is denoted as near to or far 
from the speaker, by here and there {yonder). 

Here stood the shepherd, there lay his dog, and yonder were the 
sheep. 

b. The place of the activity, in so far as it is referred to the space-rela- 
tion of the speaker, and is denoted according to the antitheses of above 
and below, before and behind, within and without, by special adverbs oj 
space, e. g. : over, under — and by prepositions, e. g. : over and under, (see 
§14.) 

Above are chambers, below is a cellar, etc. 

c. The direction of the motion, according as it is denoted as direction 
toward the speaker, or turned from the speaker, by the adverbs of direc- 
tion, hither and thither. Oome hither. Go thither. 

4. Under the quan tity-relation of the predicate are comprised its inten- 
sity and its frequency. 

The relation of the intensity, i.e., of the inward greatness and strength 
of the activity, is of two kinds, to- wit : 

<f . Absolute, if it is conceived absolutely, without comparison. 

The flower is very beautiful. He is extremely modest. He has 
treated me most hindly. 

b. Comparative, if the activity in respect of its intensity is compared 
-with another activity, or with the same activity in another subject. 

He speaks more than he thinks. The speech is more entertain- 
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ing than convincing. He speaks more than his brother. He i* the 
best of all. 
The relation of intensity is denoted, 
a. By form- words : I wonder much. He scarcely moves. 
I. By that inflection of the adjective which is oalled comparison. 

this dog is larg-er than a sheep — the largest of all. 
The frequency, i.e., the repetition of the same activity is denoted by 
form-words. (8ee§U.) 

I have often seen him, bat have seldom spoken with him. He 
visit* me sometimes. 

The notions of the being are related to the speaker, which in the being, 
the personal relation, the demonstrative relation, person and thing, ge,\der 
and the quantity -relation are distinguished. 

1. Under the personal relation is comprised that relation of the being, 
aooording to which it is thought either as the speakiug person (I), or as a 
person spoken to (thou), or as a being spoken of (he, she, it.) 

This relation is denoted by speoial form- words, which are called persona I 
pronouns ; e.g.: I, ttou, she, it, and by the inflectional forms of the verbs, 
which are oalled the personal forms of the verb ; eg.: I am, thon art, he 
is, thon £peak-6s6, be speak-e^A.* 

These relations, thus distinguished, are oalled the grammatical persons 
first, tecond, third. 

2. The demonstrative relation comprises those relations of a being 
spoken of, to the person speaking, by whioh it is distinguished from every 
other being spoken of. This relation is denoted by form-words, which 
are called demonstratives. 

I know that one. I give this to yon. This stone is an opal. 
Such a tree bears no fruit. 

The demonstrative pronoun (Ger, der, die, das)t is generally joined with 
common nouns (§ 6) in order to mark the being meant by the speaker as a 
definite individual of the whole class ; and the pronoun is then called the 
definite article. 

The beicg meant by the speaker is marked as an indefinite individual of 

* Few, indeed, in English. —Tr. 

t In English the article (the) differs In form from the demonstrative (that). As in other ton- 
gues the demonstrative is the <Mtr word* As an and a have arisen out of one, so has tks 
arisen out of that (Saxon tha§t) t or from some common root. Bo from the Latin UU come 
Italian iZ, to, to ; Spanish el, to, to; French fa, la. 7Ae man is less definite than that man, u 
4i man is less definite than one man.— Tr. 
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its class by a or an (originally a numeral) which is called the indefinite ar- 
ticle. 

The speaker often asks of a person spoken to that he mark a being 
spoken of, and distinguish it from every other being spoken of by a de- 
monstrative relation. The demonstrative relation pat into question is 
then also denoted by special form-words, corresponding to the demons- 
trative pronouns, and called interrogative pronouns. 

Whom knowest thou ? {Him). What do you give me ? (This or 
that.) Which stone is an opal? (This.) 

8. Man distinguishes in objects which he sees, persons, self-active like 
himself, and things, not self -active, but related passively to the self-active 
being. Language denotes this distinction in many ways, in word-forms, 
and forms of construction. 

Whom do you seek? What do you seek? I am looking for 
somebody, nobody, and something, nothing. I need him. I need it. 
I think of him. I think thereof, etc. 

4. We distinguish in persons natural gender, as masculine and feminine. 
Things have no natural gender. 

The distinction of gender is denoted in speeoh partly by different names, 
partly by difference of termination, and especially by the personal pro- 
nouns of the third person. 

Man, woman ; father, mother ; abbott, abbess ; he, she, it. 

Remark.— We distinguish natural gender In beasts, which stand In some way nearer to 
man. 

5. The quantity-relation of the being is perceived by us in two ways, 
namely : 

1. As number, if more and fewer individuals of the same class are 
thought. (§ 6.) The number is denoted 

a. In a general way as one or more by the infleotional forms of number. 
The form denoting one is called the singular, that denoting more than one 
is called the plural. 

b. In a special way, by special form- words, which are called numerals. 

A tree, trees ; the book, the books : two trees, many trees. 

2. As quantity, if the being is thought SB homogenous matter, without 
distinction of individuals. (§ 6.) The quantity is denoted by speoial form- 
words. 

Some wine, much wine, little wine. 
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ALWAYS TEACHING, 

Thbbb are two great schools, in one of which we are all scholars, and 
all teachers. Men, women, and children here must teach, here most learn, 
and here must graduate. Some are carelessly neglecting every good les- 
son and learning every bad one ; always tardy or never present at the 
sohool of right ; always punctual at, and never absent from the school of 
wrong. Sever heeding, yet always teaching to others the lessons they 
have so carelessly learned. At the school of right lessons are sometimes 
learned slowly and only by persevering effort, sometimes by an over- 
whelming wave of experience a long stride is taken in education. From 
the moment our eyes first open upon the light of this world, until we close 
them, that we may see the invisible things of eternity, we are learning 
and growing wiser for good or for evil. And from the moment we first 
act freely and willingly, we teach, until, by an inglorious or by a triumph- 
ant death, we give our last lesson and pass to our " last examination." 

But, in a more emphatic sense some of us are teachers. Rightly entered 
upon and rightly followed, ours is truly a worthy, a noble, and indeed a 
holy calling, but how has it been degraded ; alas ! how is it now degrad- 
ed. Men and boys enter upon the duties and assume the almost boundless 
responsibilities of school teaching for " eighteen dollars a month," and 
some do it even because they are too lazy to dig potatoes or chop wood, 
and " tell it not in Gath," young women have taken upon themselves the 
risks of mining mind and souls, because some people think it not quite so 
genteel to wash dishes and mop floors ; may God have mercy on them. 
But there are those who with some sense of the fearful responsibilities 
they invoke, some appreciation of powers for good or evil they take inlo 
their hands, come to the work, not drawn by the glitter of a years salary 
— not attracted by the ease or emoluments of the office, but impelled by 
the hope that they can thus best fill their niche in the wide world of use- 
fulness, and add their unit to the scale where hangs balancing the weal 
and woe of humanity. a Who is sufficient for these things ?" Who with 
patient endnrance can bear the sorrows and trials of a teacher's life. Not 
they, surely, who look for their reward here. They only who look to see 
the clay statues their unskillful hands wrought, transformed to angels of 
light by the touoh of the invisible hand of God, at whose command 
they have done what they could. Teachers ! you who with fresh hearts 
and untried hands have but just now put your shoulders to the wheel, 
there are discouragements, disappointments, tears in 6tore for you. 
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You may try to polish your marble, but often and often it will crum- 
ble. You will look for the fruit of your labor and weeds only will 
sometimes seem to have grown from the seed you have scattered. Those 
under your care will come to seem part and parcel of yourself, and when 
they stumble in the path of virtue, or turn aside to other paths, you will 
suffer as surely and as keenly as if your hand or eye had offended. Will 
you now go forward ? Then ask for a purified soul, for an overcoming pa- 
tience, for an untiring zeal, and God speed and bless you. But it is not all 
darkness and trial before. Oh, no! the pleasures, the delights, far out- 
weigh the sorrows, and they will be revealed to you. "Work patiently, 
and though you see but weeds, be sure the flowers are blossoming, and 
their fragrance is ascending to heaven. If your clay crumbles, work but 
the more softly and patiently. "Go carve me a statue, one pure and rare !" 
said a king to an artist. The artist went, but having no marble, he did 
the best he might with clay. Then ashamed and grieved because it was 
only clay, he carried it to the king. " Where is my statue?' 1 demanded 
the king in anger. u Have you brought one of clay only ?" The artist fell 
upon his face and wept, telling the king how long and untiringly he had 
striven to make it worthy of his acceptance. " Then, since you had no- 
thing but clay, look," said the king, u I will make it worthy of a place in 
my palace," and he touched the statue, and lo 1 it became pure marble. 
And thus may it be with the work from your hands, since 'tis for the King 
of Paradise you are moulding in day for want of marble. E. L. B. 
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Office of Sup't of JPvilio Instruction, 

MADISON, March, 1859. 

NOTICE TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Town Superintendents will please forward to this Office, immediately 
after the election, the name and address of their successors in office. By 
complying with this request they will ensure the receipt of proper Blanks 
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for their towns, both for the Reports of the District Clerks and Town Su- 
perintendents. 

According to a provision of the 8chool Law, each Town Superinten- 
dent, and each District Clerk, is entitled to a copy of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. From and after the April Number the Journal will be 
sent postpaid. Town Superintendents will please forward immediately to 
this Office, the names and address of any District Clerks who do not now 
receive the Journal. Very respectfully, 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent 



SCHOOL FUND APPORTIONMENT. 

The following is a correct list of the several sums apportioned of the School 
Fund Income to the several counties of the State: 



Counties* 

Adams/ 

Bax Ax,—. 

Brown, , 

Buffalo, 

Calumet, ... 
Chippewa, . 

Clark, 

Columbia,.. 
Crawford,. ., 
Dane, 



Children* 

2271 

3053 

4776 

713 

2195 

269 

182 

8887 

2794 

15,082 

Bodge, 15,339 

Door, , 335 

Douglas^ 174 

Dunn, 453 

Ban Claire, 560 

Fond du Lao r .... 11,944 

Grant, 11,010 

Green, 7280 

Green Lake, 4598 

Iowa, 7226 

Jefferson, 11,208 

978 
2837 
1268 
5092 
2916 
7100 
87 
700| 



Jackson, 

Juneau,!—-....,... 

Kewaunee, 

Kenosha, 

La Crosse, 

La Fayette, 

La Pcinte, 

Manitawoo, 



Appertionm*L 

$1454 44 

1953 92 

3056 64 

456 32 

1404 80 

172 16 

116 68 

5687 68 

1788 16 

9652 48 

. 9816 96 

214 40 

111 36 

289 92 

358 40 

7644 16 

7046 40 

4659 20 

2942 72 

4624 64 

7173 12 

625 92 

1815 68 

811 52 

,3258 88 

1866 60 

4544 00 

23 68 

4483 20 



Counties. 


Children. 


Apportionmt; 


Marathon, - 


335 


214 40 


Marquette^ 


2753 


1761 92 


Milwaukee........ 


19,533 


12,501 12 


Monroe, ........... 


2205 


1411 20 


Oconto, 


645 


412 80 


Outagamie, - 


2819 


1804 16 


Oiaukee, 


6548 


4190 72 


Pepin,.. 


613 


392 32 


Pierce, 


1038 


664 32 


Polk, 


288 


184 32 


Portage, 


1951 


1248 64 


Racine, 


8434 


5397 76 


Richland,. ........ 


3656 


2339 84 


Rook................ 


14,023 


8974 72 


St. Croix, 


1331 

6707 

50 


851 84 


Sauk rM 


4292 48 


Shawanaw, 


32 00 


Sheboygan, 


9165 


5865 60 


Trempeleau, ...... 


549 


351 36 


Walworth,.. 


9895 


6332 80 


Washington^..... 


9119 


5836 16 


Waukesha,.. 


10,211 


6535 04 


Waupaca, ..... ... 


3247 


2078 08 


Waushara^ 


3213 


2056 32 


Winnebago,' 


7913 


5064 32 


Wood, 


530 


339 20 



264,352 $169,185 28 
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The following Circular from the Superintendent will show the reason 
for the decrease per scholar from last year. 

41 Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Madison, March 2Sd % 1859", 
44 To Town Superintendents: 

44 This year the apportionment per scholar is 64 cents, eleven cents less 
than last year, which is thus accounted for:— There is an increase of 
28,000 children, while there is a decrease of the amount apportioned, in 
ronnd numbers, $12,000. The Legislature last year transferred 25 per cent, 
of the Swamp Land Fund from the School Fund, and thus added to the 
Drainage Fund over $261,000, the annual interest on which amounting to 
over $18,000, is so much of a diminution of the School Fund Income. 
The Legislature, which has just adjourned, passed an aot extending the 
time of paying interest on dues to the School Fund, which has consider- 
ably lessened the amount now apportioned. Very respectfully, 

"LYMAN O. DRAPER. 

Supt. of Pub. Instruction." 

TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section 76, ohapter 28 of the Revised Statutes, which permits Town Su- 
perintendents, in their discretion, to set apart a sum, not exceeding ten per 
cent, of the gross amount of the school money apportioned to the several 
school districts in their respective towns, has been repealed by the passage 
of the new Town School Library Law. This new law, from the nature of 
the case, can not go into effect until next year. A full account of it will 
be given in the May Number of the Educational Journal 
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THE BURNS 1 PRIZE POEM. 

It was announced at the Centenary Festival at the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace, London, that the prize of Fifty Pounds, offered by the Company, 
had been unanimously adjudged, from among six hundred and twenty com- 
petitors, to Miss Agnes Craig. So little was the successful competitor in 
expectation of this result, that she was not aware of the fact, announced 
in the newspapers of the previous day, that the prize had been award- 
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ed to the poem bearing her motto, and she was not present at the Fes- 
tival when it was read by Mr. Phelps, and a loud call was made for 
the author. Miss Oraig is a native of Edinburgh, and during several 
years has contributed poetry to the Scotsman under the signature of 
44 Isa." Littio more than a year ago a volume of her poems was publish- 
ed by Messrs. Blackwood, and favorably received. In Edinburgh she earn- 
ed a livelihood as a dressmaker, and her poetical talent and unassuming de- 
meanor, joined to other excellent qualities, were appreciated by many 
friends with whom she was brought acquointed through her writtings in 
the Scotsman. About two years ago she removed to London, where she 
now resides, to become one of the Secretaries to the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Soience. Her success on this occasion must be a 
souroe of gratification not only to her personal friends, but to all who re- 
joice in seeing humble and unpretending worth meet with its just reward. 
It is peculiarly appropriate, that the tribute singled out on such an occasion 
should be from the hands of a woman. The poem, we think, is eminently 
worthy of the honor awarded to it. The ode is a difficult form of composi- 
tion, difficult to appreciate as well as to write. Miss Oraig, we think, has 
suooeeded admirably in a style in which many first class poets have failed. 
There is nothing strained, nothing turgid in her lines; the language is 
simple, and the thought has a pure and sustained fervor. It is ourious 
to remark that both in the case of the Sydenham and Baltimore prize 
poems the successful competitors are from Edinburgh, and both belong 
to the working olasB.— [Scottish American Journal.] 

ODE ON THE CENTENARY OP BURNS. 

We hail this morn, 
A century's noblest birth ; 

A Poet peasant-born, 
Who more of Fame's immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, \ 
Than all her Kings ! 

Aa lamps high set, 
Upon some earthly eminence— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 

Than the sphere-lights they flout— 

Dwindle in distance and die out, 

While no star waneth yet; 
So through the past's far-reaching nignfc, 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 
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A gentle boy— 
With moods of sadness and of mirth, 

Quick tears and sudden joy- 
Grew up beside the peasant's hearth, 
His father's toil he shares ; 
But half his mother's cares 
From his dark searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathize, 
Hid in her heart she bears. 

The God-made King 

Of every living thing; 
(For his great heart in love could hold them all); 
The dumb eyes meeting his by hearth and stall — 

Gifted to understand I — 

Knew it and sought his hand : 
And the most timorous creature had not fled, 

Gould she his heart have read, 
Which fain all feeble things had bless'd and sheltered. 

To Nature's feast— 
Who knew her noblest guest, 
And entertain'd him best, 
Kingly he came. Her chambers of the east 
She drap'd with crimson and with gold, 
And poured her pure joy-wines 
For him the poet-soul'd ; 
For him her anthem roll'd, 
From the storm-wind among the winter pines, 

Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love-warble from the linnet's throat 

But when begins 

The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 

A King must leave the feast, and lead the fight 
And with its mortal foes — 

Grim gathering hosts of sorrows and of sins- 
Each human soul must close. 
And Fame her trumpet blew 

Before him ; wrapp'd him in her purple state ; r 

And made him mark for all the shafts of fate J 
That henceforth round him flew. 
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Though he may yield, 
Hard-press'd, and wounded fell, 
Forsake* on the field; 
His regal refitments soil'd; 

He is a King lor all 
Had he but stood aloof I 
Had he array'd himself in armor proof 
Against temptation's dart's! 
So yearn the good ; so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralize. 

Of martyr-woe 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests; 

Tears have not ceased to flow; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 

To think-— above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit fool'd, enalav'd— 

Thus, thus he had been sav'd ! 

It might not be ! 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent ; 
Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun'd, 
Save by the Maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 
And from profaning touch His heavenly gift withdrew. 

Regretful love 

His country fain would prove, 
By grateful honors laviah'd on his grave ; 

Would fain redeem her blame 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 

Who unrewarded gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and feme, 

The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimage; 
Where dearer are the daisies of the sod 
That could his song engage. 
The hoary hawthorn, wreath'd 
Above the bank on which his limbs he flung 
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While some sweet plaint he breathed ; 
The streams he wandered near; 
The maidens whom he loved ; the songB he sung; — 
All, all are dear I 

The arch blue eyes- 
Arch but for love's disguise— 
Of Scotland's daughters, soften at his strain ; 
Her hardy sons, sent forth across the main 
To drive the plowshare through earth's virgin soils, 

Lighten with it their toils ; 
And sister lands have learn'd to love the tongue 

In which such songs are sung. 

For doth not Song 

To the whole world belong I 
Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 

A heritage to all? 



GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 

Wb advise every little grammarian, just entering on Murray, Brown, 
or Smith, or any of the the thousand grammars in use, to commit to 
memory the following lines, and then they never need mistake a part 
of speech. Who the author is we do not know, but he deserves im- 
mortality. With but one exception — " Thirty days hath September," 
etc. — it js the most useful poetical effusion we ever met with : 

1. Three little words you often see, 
Are Articles— a, an, and the. 

2. A Noun's the name of any thing, 
Aa school, or garden, hoop or swing. 

3. Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 

4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 

6. Verbs tell of something to be done— 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 
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6. How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, iU, or well. 

7. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 

8* The Preposition stands before 

A Noun, as or or through a door. 
9, The Interjection shows surprise, 

As, ah! how pretty— oh! how wise. 

The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 

Which reading, writing, speaking, teach.— Ex. 



LETTER TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

My Young Friend 2— la one of my last letters to you, the printers give 
you a different idea from what I intended. It was a matter of no great 
consequence; but for fear it may be worse at some time, I have made up 
my mind to write better in future. I do not blame any one for mistaking 
words when they are not plainly written. Now, I want to say a word to 
you about what this has taught me. Whatever you do, do it well. " What 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing well." 

If you pick up a basket of ohips for your mother, how much nicer it is 
to hare the ohips laid in regularly. If you have many te piok up, the 
time you spend in arranging them will be made up in the larger number 
you can carry at a time. If you make a little dress or apron for your doll, 
it will make your doll eo much neater and prettier to have its dress well 
made. One day I looked into a little girl's desk at school. Her books 
were neatly piled up in one end of the desk, the largest at the bottom and 
the smallest at the top. She had a little box, whioh she made herself in 
which she kept her pencils, and india rubber, and dust cloth. When 
60I100I commenced the little girl came in and took her seat. She was " as 
neat as a pin." When the hour for study came, she put her hands into her 
desk, without looking in at all, and drew out the very book she wanted. 
She was studying some time before a little neighbor of hers had found her 
book. I will tell you about this little neighbor at another time. It so 
happened, that a few days after I called to see the mother of this neat lit- 
tle girL When I spoke to her of what I had seen at school, she replied : 

" She is just so at home!; I have always taught her, 'What is worth do- 
ing at all, is worth doing well." 
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She showed me some of her work. It was all very nice. 

M Does she do all her work well ?" 

" Not always," was her reply. " She is sometimes careless and in a 
harry, bat what is not well done most be taken oat and done again. She 
sometimes thinks it very "hard, bat there is no other way to get along, and 
she now begins to feel it. It is haste that makes waste." 

A little boy, whom I see every day, one forenoon worked very hard pil- 
ing wood. Just as he was patting on the last sticks, down oame the 
whole pile. He had not started the pile right, and so lost all his labor. 

A man and his two boys in Maine, went oat one morning and built a 
long piece of stone wall. While they were eating their dinner, a little 
mouse ran over the wall. The cat spied the mouse, and ran after it. The 
dog seeing the sport joined in. 

The wall was built of small round stones, so that it could not hold the 
weight of the dog. In a few moments the three animals destroyed all that 
the three men had spent half a day in building. 

You may see from these stories, how muoh time may be raved by doing 
all things well. As my letter is getting long, I will leave the rest till next 
month. 

Plattevillb, Mar., 1859. One who Loves Little Folks. 



atjtmatual fltprtment. 



Solution of Problem No. 6.^-Mr. A. W. Whitoom's solution of problem 
No. 6, which appears in the January Number of the Journal, is erroneous. 
The correct rule for finding the time in whioh the pursuer will overtake 
the pursued, in all similar questions, is as follows : 

Divide the velocity of the pursuer by that of the pursued ; to this ratio 
add the cosine of the angle made by the intersection of their courses drawn 
through the starting point ; divide this sum by the square of the ratio, less 
one ; and multiply by the starting distance, which gives the distance the 
pursued will have run when overtaken by the pursuer. Or, if m = the 
ratio, A the angle, and b the starting distance ; then will the distance d— 

h m m ?™i • If &« pursued is running directly from the pursuer, cos.^1 
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will be egaal to 1 ; and d= -, a result which may be easily verified. 

Also, if they run directly toward each other, cos J.= — l ; and hence <Z= 

b 
"J^~T~p In the question before us, the ratio is f $=$ ; the distance is j 

£+•88147 
mile, and the angle U 83° 45' $ whenoe we have |x g v = { x 

9-82588 

— g — =-288147 miles, the distance the pursued will ran. The time will 

be '0288147 hoars =1*398882 minutes. Mr. Whitcom's answer is very 
near the truth ; but that it is so is purely accidental, as we shall see when 
we examine the process by which he obtained it. 

The first error Mr. Whitcom makes is in assuming that the curve made 
by the pursuer is an arc of an hyperbola. If the equation y a = («'— a a ) 
tan. J. tan. A' be the equation of an hyperbola, tan. A tan. A! will be equal 

b* 
to —5 ; that is constant. A property which Mr .Whitcom has not attempt- 
ed to prove belong3 to the curve of the pursuer. 

The second error consists in confounding the co-ordinate of a particu- 
lar point with the general co-ordinate of the curve : as when he makes x 
=§2+43-1075, and l*20268y=f z +48.1075. But the most singular mis- 
take of all is in finding an exact expression for the length of an arc of an 
hyperbola. This curve has always been considered unrectifiable ; bat Mr. 
Whitcom gives us this formula for computing it, viz.: z = 

+ & a y a +a a y a 

— -J--5 —a; in which z is the required length; x and y the 

general -coordinates of the curve, and a and b the semi-axes. If in this 
formula we make y=0, the value of e will be infinite instead of which is 
its true value ; and if we make <c=0, *=— a. This result was obtained 
by considering the co-efficient of dx in the differential expression for the 
length constant ; when in fact it contains y, and is, therefore, variable. 

Jas. M. Ingalls. 
[The correct solution of the above problem will be given next 
month, — Ed.] 



r/l 



Solution of Problem 2fo. 18. — Let x = the less number, and nx = the 
greater. Then by the problem naJ'snV- x*. Dividing by x* and trans- 
posing gives n a — n=l, from which we readily find nt=t+i yt>. Again, 
by the question nV- a^nV+a*. Dividing by a> a and substituting £'+i 
|/5, for n we find aj—J |/5 and na?=K5+ |/5). 

L. Oampbkex. 
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<£ittflrial Itisnllang. 



The Legislature adjourned on the 21st ult, closing a short and laborious ses- 
sion, and we hasten to give our readers the results of its action, so far as it relates 
to the subject of education. 

The Normal School Law has been revised and amended so as to give the Board 
of Regents full power to employ one or more agents to visit institutions receiving 
aid from the Normal School Fund, to hold teachers' institutes, deliver lectures, 
etc. 

An act was passed establishing a system of township libraries, to take the 
place of district libraries, the time for making the annual reports from districts 
and towns is changed; the power is given to the State Superintendent to re-ex- 
amine, and if found qualified to grant a teachers' certificate to any person feeling 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Town Superintendent to grant such certificate, and 
a Town Superintendent is authorized to apply to the Superintendent of an adjoin- 
ing town for a certificate qualifying him to teach in the town in which he resides. 
We have neither room nor time to comment upon these changes this month, nor 
(with the exception of township library system) are they worthy ot more than a 
passing notice, affecting, as they do, those parts of the system which are of minor 
importance. 

It was hoped by many that a re- organization of the whole school system would 
have been effected, and a bill for that purpose was introduced, but so late in the 
session that nothing could be done on account of the pressure of other matter?. 
The bill introduced was drawn up by Mr. Pickett, of Horicon, one of the Board 
of Editors of this JowrnaL, and was the fruit of much hard labor and patient inves- 
tigation, and if adopted would have given harmony and shape to our heterogene- 
ous mass of crude and disjointed agencies, called a school system. 

Mr. Pickett U chairman of a committee appointed by the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation to prepare a revision of the school laws, and, assisted by Rev J. B. Pradt, 
another member of the committee, has labored zealously to prepare such a system 
as we need in this State, to give efficiency to the agencies within our reach for 
educating the children of the whole people. 

In our next issue we shall give an outline of the system, and we expect, during 
the summer, to present our readers a series of articles showing the necessity of a 
change in our fchool laws, and demonstrating the excellence of the plan prepared 
\>j Mr. Pickett. 
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An apology is due to our numerous correspondents for remissness in attending 
to their requests, but especially for a failure to send back Nos. of the Journal to 
those who have ordered them. 

Having been honored with a seat in the Assembly, we felt It to be our duty to 
attend faithfully to the performance of the duties appertaining to that position, 
and consequently we have neglected to attend with promptness to other matters 
under our care* Hereafter we shall strive, by double diligence, to make amends 
for past remissness, and trust that there will not be any just cause of complaint in 
this respect in the future. 

Wisconsin Institute for the Blind. See the article on this institution by the 
worthy Superintendent, Mr. Churchman. 



Fond du Lao, Feb. 12, 1859. 

Dbar Jouenal: — I wish to make known to your numerous readers, the doings 
of our city in educational matters, for we are determined to be second to no town 
in the State in furnishing to our children and youth, the advantages of a good 
education. 

We have applied to tho Legislature for the passage of a special act, consolida- 
ting the districts of our city into one, with the view of more perfectly establish- 
ing the Boston graded system of schools. The bill, prepared by an able commit- 
tee, and finally approved, almost unanimously, has, I am informed, passed through 
one branch of the Legislature, and I hope soon to hear of its final passage. 

Through the aid and direction of E. 0. Johnson, M.A., Principal, of the High 
School just opened here, we hope soon to have a system of schools of which our 
city will justly be proud. 

The two Union Schools, which were the highest we had till the High School 
was established, are being graded and made preparatory to the High School. 
New Primary Schools are to be opened for the accommodation of smaller children 
in each ward, so that we shall have the following grades : Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, and High School. Of the High School, which is now unjl; ".successful 
operation we are justly proud. We were certainly most fortunate in securing the 
Principal, E, 0. Johnson, late Professor of Latin and Greek m one of the leading 
institutions of New York City. His large experience and extensive reputation 
throughout New England and New York as a successful teacher and forcible wri- 
ter, must bespeak for him a hearty welcome among the teachers of Wisconsin. 

The revolution he has already effected in our schools, his tact, skill, and success 
in the management of the High School, attest his ability, and are securing for him 
the entire confidence of the friends of education in this vicinity. 

From an article published under the sanction of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion of Vermont, I extract the following: 

"E. C. Johnson, so long the ( Model Teacher' of Rutland High School, and 
one of the most active and efficient of our Publishing Committee, we regret to 
learn, has accepted an appointment in one of the most prominent academies of 
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New York City. The State, and especially this association, will feel his loss deep- 
ly. In college he stood among the first, being the - prize-man of his class ; as a 
teacher he has no superior in the State, and his power as a pungent, practical 
writer and forcible speaker, is alike well known and admitted. He spared no 
pains to perfect himself in his profession. Before opening the High School at Rut- 
land, he traveled extensively in this country, and gained such knowledge of the 
graded system of schools, that, with his large experience, he was enabled to estab- 
lish it in Rutland to the entire satisfaction of the people there, aad to build up a 
High School that is the pride of the town and an hoDor to the State." 

Our H^gh School here numbers about seventy-five, nearly as many as our build- 
ing will accommodate, and a more ambitious and better disciplined school I do 
not believe can be found in the West. I have visited the famous Boston schools, 
have been a director of a High School in an Eastern city, but I have never seen a 
school under better management than Fond du Lac High School, though many 
placed, even in our own State, surpass us in building and the various appurten- 
ances of school. 

Heretofore we have been behind many of our neighbors in school matters, it 
must be confessed, but we hope soon to be, at least, on a level with the best 
Yours truly, Patron. 



Waukesha, Wis., March Vlthj 1859. 

Mr. Editor: — In the proceedings of the Waukesha Teachers' Meeting, of the 
6th of last February, which were published in the Journal for March, the opinion 
is expressed that I delivered an able address, etc., etc., and my name being ap- 
pended as secretary, would indicate that I am the individual who holds that opin- 
ion. Now, while I acknowledge that under most circumstances I have an ever 
present sense of my own mental, moral, and physical importance, I have serious 
doubts as to the propriety of so publicly expressing a private opinion, And I 
wish to say, that although, as the minutes inform you, I was elected secretary, it 
was at an advanced stage of the meeting, and I did not enter upon the discharge 
of the duties of that office at that meeting, nor did I see the minutes until after 
they were pablished, or I should have suppressed the puff, or insisted that the 
secretary pro tern should use his own name. Yours respectfully, 

LEWIS A. PROCTOR. 

[The address, which we publish this month, shows that the opinion expressed 
in the proceedings is a correct one, yet if we had paid more attention to them we 
should have noticed that Mr. P.'s name was signed to them, and should have with- 
held it —Ed.] 



WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

This institution, located at the city of Janesville, has by a recent act of the 
legislature, been again made free to all proper applicants from the State of Wis- 
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The Institute is supported by Legislative appropriations, with the design of 
furnishing to the young blind of the State, whether native or foreign born, the 
same facilities for education as are ecjoyed by seeing youth under her liberal sys- 
tem of public instruction. 

The school course comprises all the branches which are necessary to a good En- 
glish education, together with vocal and instrumental music. Instruction is also 
given in a variety of mechanical employments, whereby many will be enabled to 
procure a competent support after leaving the Institute; and especial attention is 
paid to the formation of personal habits so that the plan of education pursued, has 
reference to the moral and physical as well as the intellectual powers. 

In the boarding department of the Institute every thing needful for the promo- 
tion of the health, comfort, and convenience of the inmates is provided, and no 
pains are spared by the officers to make them as happy and contented as they 
could be at their own home. In case of sickness they receive prompt medical at- 
tendance, and are watched over with parental solicitude by the Superintendent 
and Matron. 

No charge is made to citizens of the State for either boarding or tuition; but 
the friends of the pupils are expected to provide them with clothing, and defray 
their traveling expenses to and from the Institute. 

The school session occupies about ten months of each year, commencing on the 
1st Monday in September, and closing on the last "Wednesday in June, thus leaving 
a vacation of over two months, which is spent by the pupils at their homes. 

The rule pertaining to the ages of pupils embraces only those who are not under 
eight, or above twenty-one years, but exceptions are sometimes made in peculiar 
cases. 

No person of confirmed immoral character is knowingly received into the In- 
stitution. 

Persons wishing to make application for the admission of pupils, or to gain fur- 
ther information concerning the Institution, will address their communications to 
W. H, CHURCHMAN, Supt. of Institute for the Blind, JanesviUe, Wis. 



We have inadvertently neglected to notice the North-western Home and School 
Journal, a weekly quarto devoted to Literature, Education, Temperance andOen- 
eral intelligence, published at Chicago, by J. F. Eberhard. 

Its tone is earnest and elevated, and the wide range of topics treated of in its 
columns, makes it a welcome visitor. Terma, single copy, $2,00 ; ten copies 
$15,00. ' 

The Atlantic Monthly for April is on our table, and is, we think, the best num- 
ber of this volume. "Bulls and Bears," "The Minister's Wooing," and "The 
Utah Expedition," are continued. The Professor at the breakfast table gives one 
of his best and spiciest articles, and the remainder of its ample pages are filled 
with sound able, and interesting articles in prose and verse. 
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We learn from a Boston paper that the Atlantic has reached a circulation of 
40,000, which is still increasing, and that Mrs. Stowe'snew serial, "The Minister's 
"Wooing," is being republished in England immediately upon its appearance here. 
We rejoice in the succes3 of the magazine, because it richly deserves it, and our 
subset ibers can not expend two dollars to better advantage than in procuring the 
Atlantic for a year. 



The Public School Advocate , for March, is received. It is a neat and attractive 
eight paged quarto, "issued under the editorial care of the teachers and pupils of 
the Racine public school?," and is published bySandford and Tapley, at the Advo- 
cate office, at $1 per annum, in advance. 



Barnard's American Journal oj Education for March is upon our table, and fully 
sustains its reputation. This is the first number of YoL 6, and contains 1 9 ar- 
ticle?, comprising histories of schools and school systems, biographies of distin- 
guished educators and promoters of education, essays, etc. In the prospectus it 
was stated that each number would contain 256 pages, and be embellished with 
at least one portrait ; this number contains five portraits (Mrs. Emma Willard, 
Seth J. North, Thomas H. Burro we?, Stephen Yan Renselaer, and Wilbur Fisk), 
and 320 pages filled with valuable and interesting matter. Published quarterly, 
by B. F. Pet kins, Hartford, Conn , at $4,00 a year in advance, or $4,25 postage 
paid. 

Mr. Barnard's health is quite poor yet, and he is not expected in Wiscoasin till 
settled weather. 



Errata. — The author of the article on "Errors in the mode of teaching English 
Grammar," published in No. 6 of this volume, requests us to make the following 
corrections : On page 113, 19th line from bottom, for " practical " read " practic- 
able;" On 175th page, insert "of" after neglect in 10th line from bottom; on 
178th pfige insert "mind" after boisterous in the line of poetry. There are a few 
typographical mistakes also, which we regret very much, as it is too good an ar- 
ticle to be thus mutilated. We shall pay more attention to proofreading in fu. 
ture. 



Citerat£ ttoticr 0. 

The House. A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. Embracing the Origin and Meaning of the House ; 
the Art of House-Building, including Planniog, Style, and Construction ; Do- 
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signs and Descriptions of Cottages, Farm-Houses, Villas, and Out-Buildings, of 
various cost, and m the Different Styles of Architecture, etc.,- and an Appendix, 
' containing Recipes for Paints and Washes, Stucco, Rough-Oast, etc.; and in- 
structions for Roofing, building with Rough Stone, Unburnt Brick, Balloon 
Frames, and the Conciete or Gravel "Wall. By the author of " The Garden," 
"The Farm," etc. With many Original Designs. New York: Fowler & Wells, 
Publishers, 308 Broadway. Price, in paper, 30 cts ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

This work closes the popular series of manuals to which it belongs, and is des- 
tined to meet an extensive patronage. It presents, in a small compass the sub- 
stance of what is contained in many large and costly works, and is written in a 
style which will commend it to those for whom it is designed. It givei designs, 
accompanied by descriptions of houses, barns, poultry-houses, piggeries, ash-houses, 
ice-house?, and other out buildiags of every size, style, and price, and is really a 
valuable woik. 

The series of "Rural Manuals" to which this belongs— " The House," "The 
Farm," and '"Domestic Animals" — will be furnished to subscribers ordering them 
all at once, in paper for $1, in cloth for $1,15. 

The whole series, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, under the title of 
" Illustrated Rural Manuals," may be had for $1,50. Address : 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1859 

Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co, 

This well known annual visitor now makes its thirtieth appearance, and pre* 
sents, as usual, a vast amount of information relating to the government, finances, 
legislation, public institutions, internal improvements and resources of the United 
States and of the several States. Nowhere else can be found such a variety and 
amount of information on topics of interest to all our people. 

The Common School Arithmetic. A practical treat ise on the Science of Numbers, 
ByDanaP. Oolburn, Principal of the Rhode Island State Normal School, author 
of Arithmetic and its Applications. Philadelphia: H. Oowperthwait & Co. 
1858. 

A plain practical treatise, especially adapted to classes in common schools. It 
presents, in the compass of two hundred and seventy-five pages, all of arithmetic 
that is necessary to be learned to fit the pupil for the business of life. Every prin- 
ciple and process is clearly demonstrated, every statement is clear and accurate, 
and the whole work gives evidence of a complete knowledge of the subject, and 
great care in its preparation on the part of the author. 

We have been favored, by the same firm, through their agent, Mr. C. Peavy, 
with a copy of Warreris Primary Qeography, a beautiful little quarto, of nearly 
one hundred pages, designed for classes in primary and intermediate schools. 
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It ia written in an easy familiar style, is beautifully illustrated, and contains 
nineteen maps, giving the outlines of the principal countries on the globe, with 
capitals, rivers, and a few chief towns, etc. 

A Practical Guide to English Pronounciation for the Use of Schools, and Alphabeti- 
cal Recitation List to accompany the pronouncing guide. By Edward J. Stearns, 
A.M. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co,, 117 Washington Street. 
These small, unpretending works contain a large amount of useful matter, and 
would be of great service if introduced into all our schools. 

The former contains over five thousand words in common use, which are liable 
to be mispronounced, accompanied with rules and directions for their correct pro- 
nunciation. Also, an alphabetical list of the words given in the body of the work, 
divided into syllables, and the accent marked. The latter work consists of the 
same alphabetical list without the division of the words into syllables, or the ac- 
cents, and is to be used by the student in reciting his lesson after having learned 
it in the other work. The use of these books would do much to break up bad 
habits already formed by older pupils, and prevent their formation by the young- 
er pupils in our schools. 

Elements of Mechanics, for the use of Colleges and Academies. By Win. Gr. Peck, 

M.A., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John Street, 1859. 

This new work, from the hands of Professor Peck, is designed to occupy an in- 
termediate position between the elementary works on Natural Philosophy and 
the extendes treatises on mechanics hitherto used in colleges. 

In the preface the author, in stating his experience in teaching Natural Philo- 
sophy to college classes, says : 

" The higher treatises were found too difficult to be read with profit, except by 
a few in each class ; and the simpler treatises were found too elementary for ad- 
vanced classes, and, on account of their non-mathematical character, not adapted 
to prepare the student for subsequent investigations. The present volume was 
designed to occupy the middle ground between these two classes of works, and to 
form a connecting link between the elementary and the higher treatises. It was 
designed to embraced all of the important propositions of elementary mechanics, 
arranged in logical order, and each rightly demonstrated." 

A careful examination of the work has convinced us that the author ha9 sue* 
ceeded in his design, and has presented in this work an amount of information in 
regard to the elementary principles of mechanics, illustrated by copious examples, 
which commends the book to all our high schools, academies, and colleges, as 
just the thing they want. It is got up with the neatness and taste wh'ch char- 
acterize the publications of the well known firm (late A. S. Barnes & Co., now 
A. S. Barnes & Burr) whose imprint is on the title page 

Subscribe for Arthur's Home Magazine. Every family should have it. 



AD VERT1SEMENTS. 



A very poor Patent Medicine requires a very strong 
"WRITING UP" to Make it go. 

We candidly state*! a fact in an advertisement in this 
Journal for January, 1859, concerning the manner in 
which W. B. Smith & Co. did, in a circular, make 
Hon. Lyman C. Drapers recommendation of School 
Boohs for this State, read so as to place their boohs fb^st 
on his list, whereas the recommendation of the Eclectic 
Boohs was only second aky in every instance. W. B. 
Smith & Co. do not deny their unfairness in the mut- 
ter, but become rabid in reply in the February Number 
of the Journal, and rail at us in most miserable taste. 

Had we hashed over and changed the numbers of our Readers, 
naming the 2d the 3d, the 3d the 4*ft, aud so through the series, ad 
ding only a few pieces for the sake of appearance, and called them 
"Nevi JSeaders" had we changed the type and the' covers of 
our Arithmetics, and left the text untouched, calling them "He- 
vised Arithmetics" we might deem it necessary to write them up 
as well as we could, in flaming advertisements, and savage at- 
tacks upon every thing of the kind; but having made our books 
new and up to the times in all respects, having employed the 
best talent upon them, and spared no expense to render them wor- 
thy of attention, and use on their own merits, we are willing to 
leave the books to speak for themselves, which they are doing every 
day. 

The NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS are 
rapidly being adopted by the best schools, not only in Wisconsin, 
but throughout the Union. 

DAVIES> MATHEMATICAL SERIES still stands at the 
head in this department of text books, in the colleges, academies, 
and common schools of the whole United States. This series has 
received a valuable addition in the NEW UNIVERSITY AL- 
GEBRA, just published — a book all who examine admire 

We only ash Teachers and Boards to procure these boots, examine and compare them, 
in respect to Isterary merit, durability, and price with others of the samo kind, and we 
feel not Vie slightest "Alarm" as to what will be the result. 

We wish to state, further, that in onr Advertisement in the Journal, in which W, B 8 <& 
Co. complain that we did not print the whole list recommended, we only proposed to insert 
such of our books as were in Mr. Draper's Ust, and so fairly stated. 

For Descriptive Catalogue, or any books of the NATIONAL 
SJBR1CS* please address, 

A. S. BARNES & BURR, 51 and 53 John St., N.Y. 
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THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 



BY BEV. THOS. HILL, WALTHAM, MASS. 



We take it for granted that there is a rational order of development in 
the oonrse of the sciences, and that it ought to be followed in the course 
of common education. Starting from these assumptions, we seek to find 
what that order is, and arrive at the conclusion that there are five great 
studies for the human spirit — Mathesis, Physics, History, Psychology, and 
Theology — which must be pursued in the order in which we have here 
named them. This circle of five points must be embraced in every scheme 
of education, whether for the nursery, the subprimary school, the primary 
school, the grammar school, the high school, or the college. No one- of 
them is to be omitted, in any school, until the student enters the profes- 
sional school in which he is to prepare directly for the exercise of his pro- 
fession or calling in life. 

We also take it for granted that there is a natural order of development 
in the human powers, and that studies should be so arranged as to develop 
the powers in this order. Smarting from this assumption, we arrive at 
the conclusion that the ability to receive impressions! that is, the percep- 
tive power, first shows itself; next, a power to conceive or imagine; 
thirdly, the power of reasoning ; fourthly, the power to decide and act 
upon the decisions of reason. Moreover, these faculties are called out in 
their proper order of development by taking the five branches of study in 
their proper order— and this harmony of the results of our two lines of in* 
quiry is a presumptive proof of their correctness. 
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These are the conclusions at whioh we have arrived, and which we pro- 
pose to illustrate somewhat at length in the present paper. Their great 
breadth and generality, and the demand whioh they make, upon those 
who accept them, to change the whole character of oar education from 
the hour of the child's birth to the day of his gradation from college, must 
be our apology for the length of our remarks, and tor our request that the 
reader should not dismiss them from his mind without a candid consider- 
ation of their value. 

It is manifest that the faculties whioh are first developed should be first 
exercised by a judicious training. It is true that, in one sense, all the fa- 
culties are developed together — that glimmerings of reason, and faint in- 
dications of a will, are perceived in the youngest infant. Thus, also, in 
education, the child is to be treated from the beginning as a reasonable 
and free agent. But the perceptive powers become perfected in their 
action long before the reason is matured, or the will strongly developed. 
For the first few years of a child's lite its principal occupation is that of 
learning to recognize material things by their forms. This natural educa- 
tion in geometry begins through the eye at the age of a few days; and, 
during the whole of childhood, the attention is strongly directed to those 
characteristics of bodies which appeal to the senses. By the age of fifteen 
the perceptive powers are frequently in their highest state of development. 
The powers of imagination are not usually manifested at all until the age 
of two or three years ; never in a distinct form before toe age of seven or 
eight months, and seldom, if ever, attain their fullest vigor before the age 
of twonty. The reasoning powers can not usually be shown to exist en- 
tirely distinct from the other faculties until the age of ten or twelve years, 
and seldom reach their perfection before the age of thirty. The will 
manifests itself, and oomes to maturity no earlier than the power of rea- 
soning. 

Hence, nature herself indicates that the studies of the child should fol- 
low in such succession that his perceptive powers should first be exer- 
cised more than any other ; that his imaginative powers should next be 
'Called into play; and that those studies whioh require reasoning, and those 
whioh treat of his responsibilities, should not be given him at too early an 
age. A man must first learn facts, then conceive hypotheses, before he 
can reason of abstract truths, and deduce laws of duty. 

It is also self-evident that there must be a natural sequence or order of 
truths, or, as it has been called, a hierarchy of sciences. In our view of 
the whole field of knowledge, we see it divided into five great branches ; 
- Mathesis, Physios, History, Psychology, and Theology. Theology treats 
of the uncreated Creator, and of our special relations to Him. Psychology 
treats of man, who may be oalled the created creator. History deals with, 
the thoughts and deeds of men; that is, with the creations of the created. 
Physics treat of the material world, that is, of the creations of the uncre- 
ated, with the creation in the usual sense of that word. Physios thus bear 
■the same relation to Theology that History does to Psychology, and may 
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henoe be called Natural History. Mathesis treats of that field of space and 
time in which the deeds of History and of Natural History are wrought ; 
that is, if we consider time and space as having objective reality, Mathesis 
deals with the nncreating uncreated. 

Now, all possible objects of human thought are comprised under one or 
another of these five heads, and these five studies logically precede eaoh 
other in the order we have indioated. Mathematics must precede Physics, 
because conceptions of form, time, and number, necessarily precede any 
conceptions of material phenomena, which are subject to the laws of form, 
time and number. In other words, Mechanics treats of motion in straight 
lines or in cur red orbits, of the transfer of force in various directions sub- 
ject to the conditions of geometry, of the strength of materials in various 
forms, and ot the adaptation of those forms to the purposes of art ; all of 
whioh implies geometrical knowledge. Chemistry deals with definite pro- 
portions, with the laws of multiples, and of combinations, so that it neoes. 
sarily requires a knowledge of arithmetic. Botany and Zoology in their 
morphology require both geometry and arithmetic ; in their physiology, 
chemistry, and in both departments, mechanics. 

As Mathematics thus necessarily precede Physics, so Physics must pre- 
cede History. All that men do must be done in this world of ours, upon 
these materials set before us, while subject to the conditions of our ma- 
terial frame. All the thoughts of men must be expressed either by word, 
by symbol, or by a work of art ; and of these even words imply a knowledge 
of the outward world, for all words were originally figurative. Hence, 
every historical study must be preceded by the knowledge of a certain 
amount of physical truth, that is, of Natural History. We might add that 
while the deeds of men are wrought by physical agents, a great deal of 
the thought of man has been expended upon physical theories ; so that a 
just appreciation of human thought and action requires a knowledge of 
that material world which has been the theatre of men's actions, and the 
object of so many of their thoughts. 

Again, Psychology requires a knowledge of Physiology and of History. 
We know nothing of the human soul save through its aotions, interpreted 
by our own consciousness ; including in its actions its thoughts as uttered 
in words. Lastly, Theology requires a knowledge of Psychology and of 
Natural History. For we can know nothing, by nature, concerning the 
Creator, in whose image we are made, except by first studying his works, 
and especially that image of Himself whioh He has placed within us. We 
may have religion with but little theology, but we can not have any theo- 
logy at all, without some previous knowledge of ourselves, and of the oth- 
er works of God. 

It must be evident, therefore, that the Mathematios logically take the 
lead as the great and indispensable foundation of all learning. It is not 
only impossible to dispense with them, but impossible to place them any 
where else than at the beginning of all intellectual education. No man can 
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possibly attain to the knowledge of any thing in the world without first 
attaining some mathematical knowledge or power. That mathematical 
knowledge may have been gained unconsciously, and may not have ar- 
ranged itself in a distinct scientific form in his mind ; but it most be there, 
for there oan not possibly be any intellectual life whatever upon our planet 
whioh does not begin with a perception of mathematical truth. A natural 
method of education requires us, therefore, to pay our earliest attention to 
the development of the child's power to grasp the truths of space and 
time. 

Mathesis would naturally divide itself into three great branches, treat- 
ing of space, of time, and of number. Geometry unfolds the laws of apace; 
algebra those of time ; and arithmetic those of number. Other branches 
of Mathematics are generated by the combination of these three funda- 
mental branches. Now. geometry, arithmetic, and algebra, should be 
taught in a natural order. There is a difficulty in deciding, simply from 
the logical sequence, what that order is, because the fundamental ideas of 
the three studies are so nearly independent of each other. Pure algebra, 
as the science of time, can not, however, be evolved without reference to 
number and space ; it will, to say the least, in the very process of its evo- 
lution, generate arithmetic But geometry can be evolved without the 
slightest reference to time, although not, to any extent, without reference 
to number. The idea of number is one of the earliest abstractions from 
our contemplation of the material world. — American Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

{To oe Continued.) 



PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Since the organization of schools and systems for the spread of knowl- 
ledge, and the improvement of mind, there has been, perhaps, no one sub- 
ject upon which more has been said and written, than that of the high re- 
sponsibilities and duties of school teachers, while comparatively little has 
been considered with reference to the duties and obligations of school pa- 
trons. 

. The office of teacher is, indeed, one of high and sacred trust God only 
can know the weight of responsibility felt by the true teacher. The great- 
ness, the extent, and, at the same time, the complexity of the work over- 
whelm the soul, and cause the heart-searching inquiry, " who is sufficient 
for these things ?" If to prepare the mind for the reception of knowledge 
—to break up the fallow ground of natural dullness and incapacity— to stir 
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up and present to the warming, quickening, and enlivening rays of light 
and truth the dormant strength and productive powers of the mind, and 
implant therein the healthful seeds of knowledge and virtue, were the 
only work assigned the teacher ; then, even then, were their task arduous 
and great But Oh I the weeds I the weeds ! those noxious plants of vice 
and folly, which either ohoke out, and destroy utterly, or render deformed 
and sickly the precious plants of wisdom and virtue. How ! oh, how I 
shall they be eradicated ? how lcept out from those tender and receptive 
soils, while strewn and nourished there by daily influence beyond the 
teacher's control? How, we ask, is this mighty task to be accomplished ? 
How are those fetters upon the efforts of teaohers — these clogs upon the 
wheels of the chariot of knowledge — these almost insurmountable hind- 
rances to the triumph of light and right on earth, to be removed without 
an awakening on the part of parents and guardians as to their share in 
the work, and the absolute necessity of their co-operation with the teacher 
for its accomplishment ? 

An awakening, we say, for we do not think that the manifest neglect 
and deficiency in duty, on the part of patrons, arises, generally, from a 
willful desire to escape the yoke, but, as before intimated, from want of 
due consideration of the subject— a real sense of obligation. 

To the parent the infant mind comes fresh from the hand of the Creator, 
pure, spotless, innocent— soft and impressible, receiving as readily and irera- 
sably the impressions of truth, of virtue, of humanity, of nobleness, of 
manly integrity, of moral courage, perseverance, energy, and industry, as 
the blighting stamp of the opposite qualities. Whose fault is it, then, if at 
an early age the child reaches the school* room, already advanced in 
knowledge of evil. Why has the love of vanity and idleness taken the 
place in that young heart of the love of learning ; that innate principle of 
the human mind, manifest in the young child by its countless "whys" and 
perplexing "what-fors," concerning every thing it sees or hears ; a princi- 
ple which, if rightly nourished, would grow with its growth, and strength- 
en with its strength. 

Whose fault is it if the teacher finds it impossible to make that child 
love study ? or, with the minutest explanations, more than half under- 
stand the plainest propositions of science ? At whose door lies the charge 
of that child's training? Why is half its time spent in the street, or other 
common resorts of those whose communications corrupt young minds and 
hearts, as well as good manners? Who's to blame if such "child left to 
himself" (a part of the time, at least) brings his parents to shame, and be- 
ooines vain and negligent, and often perverse? 

Christian parent ! take thy child with thee to thy closet, and with its 
little hand olasped in thine, bow in the presence of thy God, and ask thy 
soul whose fault it is ? And if ever that delicate plant expand in worth 
and beauty, in the light of knowledge and truth, whether the teacher alone 
must labor for it. 

Milwaukee, 1859. 0. A. Alwabd. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

It is gratifying to observe even a few of the teachers of our State inter- 
esting themselves in the cause of education ; and their inquiries and sug- 
gestions as to the most successful methods of teaching the various branch- 
es of school study, are well calculated to awaken a deeper interest among 
teachers, and to secure their improvement, and the consequent improve- 
ment of their schools. From the pages of the last year's Journal I have 
derived many valuable suggestions, which, on practical application, I have 
found beneficial and well founded. But there is one department belonging 
to the complicated duties of the teacher, which has not, I think, received 
the attention it deserves ; and which appears, to one comparatively inex- 
perienced in the business of teaching, as more perplexing, and attended 
with greater difficulties — especially to beginners — than any other one 
thing pertaining to the teacher's profession. 

I allude to " School Government;" or the means necessary to preserve 
order and secure obedience in the school-room. 

That " Order is Heaven's first law," is generally admitted ; and that it 
thould be the first law of the school-room is evident also ; but notwith- 
standing the assiduous efforts of teachers to secure a recognition of this 
law on the part of their pupils, there are many who abandon the under- 
taking in despair, and declare it impossible. Now, the question is, what 
are the means best adapted to secure this great desideratum ? It has been, 
and still is, a debatable question, whether corporal punishment is a neces- 
sary and indispensable branch of an efficient system of school discipline. 
I feel a moral repugnance to the old proverbial idea, " Spare the rod and 
spoil the child" — however wise its author — and yet I am not fully pre- 
pared to admit the doctrine that " moral suasion" is, in all cases, sufficient 
to restrain the wayward tendency of human nature. 

This point being unsettled in my mind, I have taken, in practice, a mid- 
dle ground ; though ever leaning to, and wishing to be convinced of the 
potency of moral means. 

Education is no longer looked upon as a mere training of the intellect 
only, but as a harmonious development and discipline of the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical elements that combine to form the perfect model hu- 
man being; and any system which does not rightly educate all these, 
must necessarily be deficient. 

'Tis on the moral more than any other, that the governmental rules and 
requirements of a school have their infiuenoe ; and hence, their choice and 
application should be made, with reference to these important bearings. 
We have conflicting theories upon this subject, which must be put to the 
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test in the school-room, where their merits will be decided ; and from the 
teacher must come the final answer to this all important question. 

Many, like myself, are in the maze of doubt and uncertainty, and would 
be glad to hear the subject discussed by those qualified by experience to 
throw light upon a matter deeply interesting to teachers, especially to no- 
vices in the profession. 

Hobicon, 1859. L. P. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

We hear much said of the importance of Physical Education. It is gen- 
erally admitted by educators that without a symmetrical development of 
the physical, moral, and intellectual powers, education fails to accomplish 
its true ends. Teachers, and those who have given their attention to the 
workings and results of the school-room, know that the close confinement, 
the injurious bodily positions allowed there, and the enervating effects of 
continued mental, without physical exercise, naturally enfeeble the health 
of scholars, and often sow the seeds of disease and death. If education 
looked alone to intellectual advancement, it would then be important to 
keep the bodily health good, since without good health it is impossible to 
make much mental progress. But as eduoation is to develop and discipline 
the whole being according to the laws of nature, it follows that whatever 
results are contrary to these laws, are the offspring of a wrong education. 

Now let us ask what are the schools in Wisconsin doing in the way of 
physical education ? Except in a few instances, very little attention is 
paid in building school houses to proper ventilation. In many, and prob- 
ably most common school buildings, one hour's time is sufficient for the 
scholars to consume all the pure atmosphere in the room, and poison what 
remains. Without any means for the admission of a supply of pure air, 
and the escape of that which has been poisoned, the soholars are obliged 
during most of the time spent in the school-room, to breath over and over 
again poisonous vapors, instead of the pure atmosphere of heaven, which 
is necessary to the maintenance of health. 

Very little attention is paid to proper bodily positions and motions. 
Scholars are allowed to sit, stand, or walk in the most unhealthy, oareless, 
or ungraceful manner. 

Lastly, in how few schools do we find any thing like a regular system of 
exercises for development of the muscles of the body. We have seen in 
but one school a proper and thorough system of gymnastic exercises. This 
was in the Second Ward High School of Milwaukee. The system was in- 
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trodaoed by Prof. Xursteiner, M.D., formerly of Madison University. These 
exercises consist of various motions ot the limbs and body, bringing into 
energetio aotivity all the muscles. Snoh a system, carried ont as it is in 
this eohool, can not fail to keep np and improve the health ; so that 
scholars coming from this school, instead of possessing feeble bodies, incap- 
able of manual labor, will come from it sound and vigorous in body, and 
able to earn their living by physical labor, if they should be called upon to 
do so. 

This article may look too much like complaining. But are we not in 
fault ? The world is filled with the weak, the sick, and dying. Is it neces- 
sary that every generation shall grow weaker as well as wiser ? How 
much of the physical suffering now so common can be prevented by pro- 
per physioal education, is oertainly worthy the consideration of teaohers. 

Jamesvillb, 1859. I. J. 



BEADING. 



Nearly all the development of mind is seoured through reading. In 
our early days we learn from the lips of parents and teachers, and as we 
pass on through life, we acquire ideas by observation and experiment ; 
but too much attention can not be given to that source of information 
whioh is found in books and newspapers ; it is through these that the 
world is becoming more enlightened. A person who will intelligently 
read our best publications and periodicals may become a learned scholar, 
though he live in obscurity, and has never been at school— and such is 
the progress of the expanding mind, that many who have never learned to 
read in childhood commence in manhood, and by their untiring exertions, 
when the implements of their labor are laid aside, enter upon study by the 
evening lamp, and thus store away valuable knowledge to be used as ne- 
cessity or convenience demands. 

The importance of reading should be carefully impressed upon the mind 
of the rising generation. To this effect teachers must wisely select their 
authors, and be ever well posted in regard to intelligence of every descrip- 
tion. They need newspapers and journals of education, and other periodi- 
cals, as much as they do food and clothing. When any thing new or in- 
teresting comes before the public mind, it should likewise be presented to 
the school. Science, politics, and religion— inventions, discoveries, and 
expeditions— all present matter for thought, which even the younger pu- 
pils will generally relish. 
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By creating a taste among the young for positive learning — for the real 
and the true, we shall establish a basis for national sentiment— pare and 
elevated, and destroy that fruitful source of evil whioh exists in the novels 
and romanoes of the present day. H. S. Z. 
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NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY LAW. 

[Published April 1st, 1859.] 

CHAPTER OCX. 

AN ACT to provide a permanent Township School Libra- 
ry Fund. 

7he people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact aa 
follow: 

Ssotioh 1, Ten per cent of the School Fund Income, subject to apportionment in the year 
I860, and annually thereafter, together with the proceeds of a special State Tax of one- tenth of 
one mill on the dollar valuation, shall he, and are hereby set apart, for the purpose of establish- 
ing and replenishing Town School Libraries— the Books for which to be purchased by public 
authority, and distributed in some Just proportion among the Towns and Cities of the State. 

Ssc. 2. A. special annual tax of one- tenth of one mill on the dollar valuation, shall be, and is 
hereby levied upon the taxable property in the State, to be collected in addition to, and with 
the State tax levied annually to provide for the current expenditure of the State ; and the pro- 
ceeds of the said special tax are hereby appropriated annually for the purpose expressed in the 
first Section of this Act; 

Sbo. 8, After the present year, there shall be, and are hereby directed to be printed, folded 
and sewed by the State Printer, a sufficient number of extra copies of the Session Laws, Jour - 
nalg, Messages, and Documents of each year, to be placed in charge of the State Superintendent, 
to supply each town and city school library in the State with a set; and these volumes shall 
be substantially bound, in such manner as the State Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Ctovernor, shall direct, at a oost not exceeding thirty cents per volume, to be paid out of the 
fund set apart by this Aot for school library purposes. 

Sko. 4. Section 76 of chapter 28 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Sbo. 5, This Aot shall take effeot and be in force from and after Its passage and publication. 

WM. P; LYON, Speaker of the AMembly. 
E. D. CAMPBELL, Lt Governor and President of the Senate. 
^Approved March 21st, 1859. 
ALEX. W. RANDALL. 
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STATE OF WISCONSIN, j. u 
Sboutisy's OmoM. > 
The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin, does hereby certify that the foregoing Act 
has been compared with the original enrolled Aot deposited in this office, and that the same is 
a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

Ik Witnhs Whebsof, I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed the Great Seal 
[L. S.] of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this twenty-first day of March, A.D4 

1869. D, W. JONES, Secretary of State. 



REMARKS ON THE WISCONSIN TOWN SCHOOL LIBRARY 

LAW. 

The new School Library Law, recently enaoted by our State Legislature, 
has four prominent provisions, namely : 

1. It provides a permanent Town School Library Fond, by setting 
apart for this purpose ten per cent, of the School Fund Income, subject to 
apportionment in 1860, and annually thereafter, together with the pro- 
ceeds of a special State tax, to be levied eaoh year, of one-tenth of one 
mill on the dollar valuation of taxable property. 

2. It provides that this fund shall be set apart specifically for estab- 
lishing and replenishing Town School Libraries. 

8. It provides that the books for these libraries shall be purchased by 
public authority, and not by the local School Boards as heretofore. 

4. It provides that an extra number of the State Laws, Journals, and 
Documents, sufficient to supply eaoh town and city school library in the 
State with a set, shall be printed by the State Printer, and delivered to 
the State Superintendent ; and that these shall be substantially bound, un- 
der the direction of the State Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Governor, at a cost not exceeding thirty cents per volume, to be paid oat 
of the School Library Fund. 

The precise manner in which the books shall be purchased and distri- 
buted, except that they shall be purchased " by public authority," and 
44 disttibuted in some just proportion among the towns and cities of the 
State," is not specified in the Act. As the means for the first purchase 
can not, from the terms of the law, be collected and ready for use until 
next spring, it was thought best not to encumber the Act with details, 
which might have embarrassed and endangered its passage. These details, 
providing for the selection and purohase of the books, their distribution, 
and regulations for the management of the libraries, will be carefully con- 
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sidered by Hon. Henry Barnard, the Superintendent of Pablic Instruc- 
tion; and Prof. J. L. Pickard, of the Platteville Academy, who have been 
appointed by the Legislature to make such revision of the School Laws of 
the State as they may think necessary, and report the same to the Gover- 
nor in season to be by him submitted to the next Legislature for its con- 
sideration. It need only be said in this connection, that every precaution 
will be taken to guard the interests of the State, and prevent, by every re- 
striction of law, the possibility of swindling or t oheating in the contract 
for the books— for upon the faithful investment of this saored fund will 
much of the popularity and usefulness of this law depends 

There probably never was a measure involving new and additional tax- 
ation that ever passed the Legislature with suoh great unanimity. The 
Superintendent's Report, which strongly urged the Town Library system, 
was not laid before the Legislature until three weeks before its adjourn- 
ment ; Mr. Barnard, who had been confidently expected here, and whose 
personal efforts and experience were greatly counted on in aid of the mea- 
sure, was detained in Connecticut by severe illness ; and the Library Law 
was not introduced until within eight working days of the close of the 
session — and notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances, yet this 
new measure — a tax measure, too, in these stringent times — passed both 
houses most triumphantly, by a vote of 19 to 13 in the Senate, and 51 to 
10 in the Assembly ; or, in the aggregate, by a yote of 70 to 18. I have 
no doubt that the men who supported this noble and beneficent measure, 
-will long be remembered with honor and gratitude by an intelligent and 
appreciating people. 

This School Library Fund will amount to at least $85,000 annually, and 
will gradually increase in proportion to the increase of the School Fund 
Income, and the increase of the taxable property of the State. There will 
be something like $18,000 a year from the School Fund Income; and one- 
teuth of a mill tax on the dollar valuation, on $175,000,000 of taxable pro- 
perty in the State, as equalized last year, would realize $17,500 — if the 
taxable property should be equalized, as it may be, at two hundred mill- 
ions, then the income from the special Library Tax will amount to $20,000 
annually. I should conclude that the Library Fund will reach not less 
than $40,000 a year, within the next three years. But estimating it at 
$35,000 it would give, on an average, to eaoh of the 650 towns and cities 
of the State $53 per year in books at wholesale rates ; and deducting the 
probable pro rata for the cities and villages, there would be about $40, 
upon an average, to each of the rural towns. Estimating the present pop- 
ulation of the State at 850,000, and dividing it by the number of towns 
and cities, we should have an average of 1,838 persons for eaoh town and 
city ; and $40 or $50 per year in books, for this number would appear 
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but a very moderate investment. This amount, though small, will, never- 
theless, afford a respectable beginning for a Town School Library, when a 
similar amount will be added annually thereafter, 

A single volume may serve as many as twenty-six persons a year, each 
having its use two weeks; and many Sohool Libraries have reported 
twelve times the number of books loaned annually that there were in the 
library — each volume, upon an average, having been taken out once a 
month during the entire year. In the reports of the Town Libraries of 
Indiana, occur suoh expressions as the following, which will not be lost 
on the public mind : 

" Nearly all of the books have been drawn out as many as twenty-five 
times, many of them oftener, and many of the books are not permitted to 
remain in the library an hour before they are withdrawn." 

Says another : 

" Our library is doing more good than any thing that has ever been 
done by the Legislature of this State. Great interest is manifested in it 
here." 

I may state as the result of ten years 1 experience of the District Library 
system in Wisconsin, that only about one-third of the districts have any 
libraries at all, and those generally so small as soarcely to deserve the 
name— averaging less than 28 volumes each — and hence have utterly fail- 
ed to fulfill the great mission of School Libraries. That what few books 
have thus been collected, have been procured at high prices of book ped- 
lars, and have but too generally related to Banditti and Bobbers^ the Pir- 
<tU?8 Own Book % and other trashy and injurious works, which could only 
incite in the minds of children a desire themselves to become desperadoes. 

Had we continued the District Library plan in our State, and continued 
to leave the districts to procure a library or not, as they might elect, so 
long would the library system of Wisconsin, it seems to me, have proved a 
signal failure; but, with the Town Library plan, as it is in Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan, the State providing the libraries for each town, according 
to some just system of distribution, carefully selecting books suitable to 
meet the tastes and wants of all classes of community, replenishing them 
annually, so as to keep each collection fresh and attractive, we shall have, 
in each library several times the number and variety of books that any 
district plan could ever possess. For instance, suppose each of a dozen 
districts in a town was to have ten new volumes for a new library, or for 
replenishing an old one — the same ten volumes that would be best and 
cheapest for one, would be best and cheapest for all ; so that in all the 
twelve districts there would be, in truth, but ten different works ; while 
upon the Township plan, there would be a hundred and twenty different 
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works for the s*me money. Any one can readily see how much more at- 
tractive the large number would be to both youth and adults ; how many 
more tastes would be gratified ; and how much more knowledge would 
necessarily be diffused among the people. The same amount of money ex- 
pended on the district plan will, by a judicious State system, purchase one- 
third more volumes, besides securing a vastly better selection, and having 
the advantage of a uniform and far more permanent style of binding. Ac- 
cording to the old district plan, we should always have had small and al- 
most worthless libraries ; by the Township system we shall soon have 
large, attractive, and invaluable collections ; and instead of only about 
one-third of the State, as is now the case, having a few ill-chosen vol- 
umes, every town in Wisconsin will, by the new system, soon have its 
solid library of the choicest works to gladden the young minds of our two 
hundred and sity-four thousand children, and furnish mental food for our 
other six hundred thousand people. 

I presume that provision will be made, that should the cit^ens of any 
town deem proper, they may sub-divide their Town Library into two or 
three sections, and have them placed in as many convenient localities for 
six months or a year, and then interchange these seotions with the other 
localities, and so in due time, the several seotions, or sub-divisions of the 
Library, would be placed within the reaoh of every part of the town, thus 
subserving nearly every facility of the District Libiary, with the most de- 
cided super-added advantages. 

As an instance illustrative "of the strong feeling of attachment with 
which the Township Libraries are regarded where they have been estab- 
lished and tested, and how cheerfully the expense is borne by the people, 
I cite the following from an excellent address by Prof Bead, of our State 
University : 

44 1 will give the substance of a conversation which I had during my re- 
cent visit to Indiana, while in the Auditor's office, examining the most 
beautiful series of books— the Indiana School Library. A farmer from 
the remotest township of the county came in. After a little, I said to 
him: 

44 4 Gentry, you are heavily taxed here in Indiana; I have been running 
away to Wisconsin, where they have no old dead horses in the form of 
canals to pay for, and no interest to pay on bonds which our sharp-sighted 
Indiana Commissioners were cheated out of.' 

44 4 Well/ said he, 4 we wre heavily taxed, and this year, with our short 
crops and hard prices, it is as much as we oan do, in our neighborhood, to 
pay our taxes. 9 

44 * But,* I said to him, 4 it will be the policy of this Legislature to dimin- 
ish taxation. 9 
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"He said, 'In all mercy he hoped so. 9 

" ' They will begin upon your extravagant school system. Now, look 
at these books — what is the use of them? Do they do a particle of 
good?' 

" ( Let them," said he, ( cut off what else they please — let them even oat 
off the whole tax besides, but the books we must have. 1 

"He then told me, that the books had done his neighborhood more 
good, and had produced a greater change in the habits of families, than 
any other means of improvement which had ever been brought to bear 
upon the people." 

And so it will be in Wisconsin. The people will never grumble at the 
School Library Tax, if the money is only wisely expended. The tax will 
be light — one cent on every hundred dollars, or twenty-five cents on ev- 
ery $2,500, of taxable property. 

Such was the interest of Horace Mann in the subject, when requested 
to give an expression as to the value of Town School Libraries for Wis- 
consin, that though 111, he said he must write a word of good cheer, aa he 
held the plan to be worth many more times than his life. George B. Em- 
erson, with the zeal of a true philanthropist, urged upon our Legislature 
the speedy adoption of such a system. "I congratulate yon and the State," 
writes Henry Barnard, u that yonr Legislature has enabled you to inaugur- 
ate a true library policy — altogther in advance, in its practical bearings 
and completeness, in time of any yet attempted." Fit is, indeed, an advance 
upon the efforts of our sister States, all things considered ; for taking the 
three States which have adopted the township system, Wisconsin will 
raise more money by nearly one quarter than Michigan, besides having 
the advantage of the State purchasing the books, instead of the Township 
Boards, as is done in Michigan ; it is in advance of Ohio, whose Library 
Fund is provided by imposing the tenth of a mill tax, while ours is raised 
by the tenth of a mill tax, and one tenth of the School Fund Income ; and 
it is in advance of Indiana, not in the amount of tax raised, but in the 
permanency of the system, for in Indiana the Library Law is enacted to 
be in force only two years, and then has to pass the ordeal of securing a 
two years 1 renewal, and thus is subjected to the danger of overthrow by 
the caprice of the people, or through the mismanagement of those having 
it in charge. Our Wisconsin Library Law is in advance of all others in 
providing a copy of all State Laws, Journals, and Documents, substantial- 
ly bound, for each School Library. 

It is a noble and beneficent law, and will, I doubt not, yet be regarded, 
when fully known, and its benefits begin to be realized, as the most im- 
portant educational measure ever inaugurated in Wisconsin. I confess to 
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cherishing no ordinary feelings of hope and pieasnre in view of the un- 
speakable good that mnst inevitably result from a jadioions expenditure, 
©very twenty-live years, of fally one million of dollars in books to scatter 
among our people— not less than a million and a quarter of volumes of the 
choicest literature of 'the age ; and I envy not the man who oan not par- 
take of this feeling of hope and joy, in view of the prospective progress 
and happiness of his race. 

LYMAN 0. DRAPER. 
Madison, Wis., April 4£&, 1859. Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 



OPINIONS. ETC., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

(Continued from the March Number.) 

ALTEBATION OF DISTRICTS. 

Q. If the alteration of a district is decided upon by the State Superin- 
tendent, is his decision thereon so final and conclusive as to prevent the 
Town Superintendent from ever after making any alteration ? 

A. The decision of the State Superintendent is final and conclusive 
only under the circumstances of the appeal ; and under different circum- 
stances the Town Superintendent may alter the limits of a district, al- 
though its limits may have been heretofore fixed in the deoision of an ap- 
peal. In the decision of an appeal, all the circumstances of population, 
wealth, location of roads, etc., are taken into account, and whenever these 
are materially changed, the Town Superintendent might not be strictly 
governed by the former decision. 

Q. In case of an alteration of two districts, in which the corporate pro- 
perty is very unequal, can there be no division of property, so as to reim- 
bnrse those who may have paid largely in one district, and who are set 
into another district where they will immediately be called upon to pay 
another heavy tax? 

A. The law only provides for a division of properly where a new dis 
trict is formed, either in whole or in part, from an old one possessing pro- 
perty. This law seems frequently to work injustice, and Town Superin- 
tendents ought to take all suoh facts into due consideration before pro- 
ceeding to alter the limits of districts. 

Q. Oan the Superintendent of one town add territory to a joint district 
without the concurrence of the other superintendents? 
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A. A district may be altered in two ways ; by adding to its territory 
or taking from it. And in either oase the law provides that snch altera- 
tion shall be made by the Superintendents of snob, adjoining towns. 

Q. Will an alteration affeot tne apportionment if made before the An- 
nual Report, bnt taking effect afterward ? 

A. That wUl depend upon the Report. If the Report included the part 
set off, the apportionment must be divided in a proper proportion; but if 
the Report did not so include it, the pnblio money would not be divided. 
In all snch cases the decision should be treated as null and void until the 
time when it goes into effect. This will avoid any confusion. 

OVFIOKB8. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent be removed by the State Superinten- 

6 A We know of no authority for removing a Town Officer by the 
State Superintendent. The statutes declare a vacancy in certain cases, 
for instance, during absence or inability. Nor is there any thing in the 
law distinctly authorizing the Board to remove an officer for neglect of 
duty but the decision of the State Superintendent, following the spirit of 
the law is a sufficient guide as to the course of an appeal in snch cases. 
Q. Can the district vote to dismiss a qualified teacher, and compel the 

Board so to do? 

A The law expressly guards against any snch proceeding. If a teach- 
er has been regularly hired, he can not be dismissed by the district, nor by 
the Board, except he be paid wages for the fall time for which he was 
hired If the Board select a poor teacher, the only way the district can 
dismiss him, is by having his certificate annulled after proper reexamina- 
tion. Districts should, therefore, be extremely careful to select competent 
and impartial officers. 

Q. If complaints are made against a teacher, can the Town Supennten- 
dent notice them or not as he sees fit? 

A If complaints are properly lodged, the Town Superintendent mnet 
rive a copy of the charges, and appoint a time and place for giving them a 
hearing, and act according to his best judgment in the premises. 

Q. Can the Town Superintendent teach school in his town, provided 
he has a certificate from his predecessor ? _ 

A The Town Superintendent can not qualify himself, bnt there is no 
leaal objection to his teaching so long as his certificate from his predeces- 
sor holds good, but no longer. Still, it is never advisable, as he is chosen 
to be the guardian and overseer of the schools in the town. Any exclu- 
sive engagement, in any one school will, of course, so occupy his time as 
to' seriously interfere with a proper visitation and inspection of other 
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schools, besides being liable to beget a feeling of jealousy, and complaints 
of unfairness. There may be oases where it may seem absolutely necessary 
for the Town Superintendent to teach, but unless it is under a pressing ne- 
cessity, the precedent should not be established. 

Q. If the decision of the Town Superintendent is plainly illegal, is it 
binding if not appealed from ? 

A. Certainly. It is not to be presumed that the Town Superintendent 
would make a decision, knowingly, which is illegal, and the law holds all 
his decisions legal until reversed by the State Superintendent The 
remedy of appeal is held to be sufficient against any injustice in the de- 
cision of a. Town Superintendent, or in the action of a distriot meeting. 

Q, Oan the Town Treasurer use the School Tax to pay the State Tax? 

A, He oan not. Upon settlement the money paid to the Town Super- 
intendent and the delinquent list must precisely balance the Assessment 
Boll. There is no r eason why the School Tax should be thus infringed 
upon. The statute makes it the duty of the Town Treasurer to pay over 
the roll amount of the school money as soon as collected. 

Q. In case a distriot or a Town Officer refuses to carry out a decision 
of the State Superintendent, what course must be taken to enforce it? 

A, The writ of Mandamus. An action oan not be brought in court. 
If the question is upon the payment of money, a suit can not be brought 
to recover it, upon the decision of the State Superintendent, but the prop- 
er remedy is to proceed by mandamus. The law by making the decisions 
of the State Superintendent u final and conclusive," confers upon that offi- 
cer sole jurisdiction, and no appeal lies from his decisions to any court of 
law. 

Q. Oan a Distriot Treasurer refuse to pay a regularly drawn order on 
the Treasury ? ^^ 

A. Not if there is a6ney in the treasury ? He can not go behind a 
regular order to test its legality or propriety. If there is any error, the. 
order is a sufficient voucher for him. 

Q. In case, by a mistake in the Report, a distriot draws more money 
than it is entitled to, what shall be done with it ? 

A. Under such circumstances, when the mistake was unintentional, 
it is advisable for the Town Superintendent to remit the overplus to the 
State Treasurer, stating the reasons, to be added to the principal of the 
School Fund. If the false return was wilfully made, it will be the duty 
of the Town Superintendent to enforce section 92 of the Sohool Law, 

Oompiled from the records of the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State JSktpt. of Public Instruction. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES]. 

The Legislature has authorized the purchase of 600 copies of Webster 1 ! 
Unabridged Dictionary, for completing the supply to the deficient districts 
of the State. Over 400 applications are already on file. Let the Town 
Superintendents make application without delay for suoh districts in thai 
respective towns a3 have not been already supplied, making affidavit to 
the same. No applications should be made for a joint district, unless the 
school-house is located in the town of the Town Superintendent applying 
for the same. 

Particular directions should be given how to forward the dictionaries 
applied for — they can not, as some imagine, be sent by mail ; and the cost 
of conveyance must be paid by the towns entitled to them. 

LYMAN 0. DRAPER, 

Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 



TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section 76, chapter 28 of the Revised Statutes, which permits Town Su- 
perintendents, in their discretion, to set apart a sum, not exceeding ten per 
cent, of the gross amount of the school money apportioned to the several 
sohool districts in their respective towns, has been repealed by the passage 
of the new Town Sohool Library Law. This new law, from the nature of 
.the case, can not go into effect until next year. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 



Dr. Charles llaokay, the song-writer, and Colonel Hiram Fuller, form- 
erly editor of the Evening Mirror, in New York, are about to establish 
an Anglo-American newspaper in London. One issue will inform the En- 
glish people of what is happening in America, and the other will apprise 
Americans of what is going on in England. 
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ROMANCE. 



BY MBS. H. B. BTOWE. 



There is no word in the English language more unceremoniously and 
indefinitely kicked and cuffed about, by what are called sensible people, 
than the word romance. When Mr Smith or Mr. Stubbs has brought ev- 
ery wheel of life into suoh range and order that it is one steady, daily 
grind — when they themselves have oome into the habits and attitudes of 
the patient donkey, who steps round and round the endlessly turning 
wheel of some machinery, then they fancy that they have gotten u the 
victory that overcometh the world." 

All but this dead grind, and the dollars that come through the mill, is 
by them thrown into one waste " catch-all,' 1 and labelled romance. Per- 
haps there was a time in Mr. Smith's youth— he remembers now — when 
he read poetry, when his oheek was wet with strange tears, when a little 
song, ground out by an organ-grinder in the street, had power to set his 
heart beating and bring a mist before his eyes. Ah ! in those days he had 
a vision!— a pair of soft eyes stirred him strangely ; a little weak hand 
was laid on his manhood, and it shook and trembled ; and then came all 
the humility, the aspiration, the fear, the hope, the high desire, the troub- 
ling of the waters by the descending angel of love, and a little more and 
Mr. Smith might have become a man, instead of a banker ! He thinks of 
it now, sometimes, as he looks across the fire-place after dinner and sees 
Mrs. Smith asleep, innocently shaking the bouquet of pink bows and Brus- 
sels laoe that waves over her placid red countenanced 

Mrs. Smith wasn't his first love, nor, indeed, any love at all ; but they 
agree reasonably well. And as for poor Nellie— well, she is dead and 
buried— all that was stuff and romance. Mrs. Smith's money set him up 
in business, and Mrs. Smith is a capital manager, and he thanks God that 
he isn't romantic, and tells Smith Junior not to read poetry or novels, and 
to stick to realities. 

" This is the victory that overoometh the world"— to earn to be fat 
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and tranquil, to have warm fires and good dinners, to hang yonr hat on 
the same peg at the same hour every day, to sleep soundly all night, and 
never to trouble yonr head with a thought or imagining beyond. 

But there are many people besides Mr. Smith who have gained this vic- 
tory — who have strangled their higher nature and buried it, and built over 
its grave the structure of their life, the better to keep it down. 

The fascinating Mrs. T., whose life is a whirl between ball and opera, 
point-lace, diamonds, and schemings of admiration for herself, and of estab- 
lishments for her daughters— there was a time, if you will believe me, 
when that proud, worldly woman was so humbled under the touch of 
some mighty power, that she actually thought herself capable of being a 
poor man's wite. She thought she could live in a little, mean house, on 
no-matter- what-street, with one servant, and make her own bonnets and 
mend her own olothes, and sweep the house Mondays, while Betty wash- 
ed, all for what ? All because she thought there was a man so noble, so 
true, so good, so high-minded, that to live with him in poverty, to be 
guided by him in adversity, to lean on him in every rough place of life, 
was a something nobler, better, purer, more satisfactory than French laces, 
opera-boxes, and even Madame Roget's best gown. 

Unfortunately, this was all romance — there was no such man. There 
was, indeed, a person of very common, self-interested aims and worldly 
nature, whom she had oredited at sight with an unlimited draft on all her 
better nature ; and when the hour of discovery came, she awoke from her 
dreams with a start and a laugh, and ever since has despised aspiration, 
and been busy with the realities of life, and feeds poor little Mary Jane, 
who sits by her in the opera-box there, with all the fruit which she has 
picked from the bitter tree of knowledge. There is no end to the epigrams 
and witticisms whioh she can throw out, this elegant Mrs. T., on people 
who marry for love, lead prosy, worky lives, and put on their best cap 
with pink ribbons for Sunday. " Mary Jane shall never make a fool of 
herself;" but, even as she speaks, poor Mary Jane's heart is dying 
within her at the vanishing or a pair of whiskers from an opposite box — 
whioh whiskers the poor little fool has credited with a resume drawn from 
her own imaginings of what is grandest and most heroic, most worshipful 
in man. By-and-by, when Mrs. T. finds the glamour has fallen on her 
daughter, she wonders; she has "tried to keep novels out of the girl's 
way — where did she get these notions ?" 

All prosaic, and all bitter, disenchanted people talk as if poet3 and no- 
velists made romance. They do— just as muoh as craters make volcanoes 
— no more. What is romance? whence oomesit? Plato spoke to the 
subject wisely, in his quaint way, some two thousand years ago, when be 
said, u Man's soul, in a former state, was winged and soared among the 
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gods; and so it comes to pass, that, in this life, when the soul, by the 
power of mnsio or poetry, or the sight of beauty, hath her remembrance 
quickened, forthwith there is a straggling and prioking pain as of wings 
trying to come forth— even as children in teething." And if an old hea- 
then two thousand years ago, discoursed thus gravely of the romantic part 
of our nature, whence comes it that in Christian lands we think in so pa- 
gan a way of it, and turn the whole care of it to ballad-makers, romancers, 
and opera-singers. 

Let us look up in fear and reverence and say, " God is the great maker 
of romance. He, from whose hand came man and woman — He who 
strung the great harp of Existence with all its wild, and wonderful, and 
manifold chords, and attuned them to one another— He is the great Poet 
of life." Every impulse of beauty, of heroism, and every craving for pur- 
er love, fairer perfection, nobler type and style of being than that which 
closes like a prison-house around us, in the dim, daily walk of life, is God's 
breath, God's impulse, God's reminder to the soul that there is something 
higher, sweeter, purer, yet to be attained. 

Therefore, man or woman, when thy ideal is shattered — as shattered a 
thousand times it must be— when the vision fades, the rapture burns out, 
turn not away in skepticism and bitterness, saying, "There is nothing better 
f or a man than that he should eat and drink," but rather cherish the revela- 
tions of those hours as propheoies and foreshado wings or something real 
and possible, yet to be attained in the manhood of immortality. The scoff- 
ing spirit that laughs at romance, is an apple of the devil's own handing 
from the bitter tree of knowledge — it open the eyes only to see eternal 
nakedness. 

If ever you have had a romantic, uncaloulating friendship— a boundless 
worship and belief in some hero of your soul— if ever you have so loved, 
that all cold prudence, all selfish worldly considerations have gone down 
like drift-wood before a river flooded with new rain from heaven, so that 
you even forgot yourself, and were ready to oast your whole being into 
the chasm of existence, as an offering before the feet of another, and all for 
nothing— if you awoke bitterly betrayed and deceived, still give thanks to 
God that you have had one glimpse of heaven. The door now shut will 
open again. Rejoice that the noblest capability of your eternal inheritance 
has been made known to you ; treasure it as the highest honor of your be- 
ing, that ever yon could so feel— that so divine a guest ever possessed your 
soul. 

By such experiences we are taught the pathos, the sacredness of life ; and 
|f we use them wisely, our eyes will ever after be anointed to see what 
poems, what romances, what sublime tragedies lie around us in the daily 
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walk of life, " written not with ink, but in fleshy tables of the heart." 
The dullest street of the k most proeaio town ^has matter in it, for more 
smiles, more tears, more intense excitement, than ever were written in 
story or sung in poem ; the reality is there, of whioh the romancer is the 
second-hand recorder.— From " The Minister^ Wooing." 



AFTER THE RAIN. 

The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine poors an orange flood ; 
And on the churches dizzy vane 
The ancient cross is bathed in blood. 

From out the dripping ivy-kayes, 
Antiquely oarven, gray and high, 
A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye : 

And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A globe of gold, a diso, a speck : 
And in the Belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples on her neck. 

T. B. Aldrich. 



TRUSTEES OF INSANE HOSPITAL. 

The Governor has appointed under chapter 218 of the general laws of 
1859, the following persons as Trustees of the Insane Hospital : 

For three years from April 4, 1858: Leonard J. Farwell, Madison, 
Edward P. Allis, Milwaukee. Levi Sterling, Mineral Point. 

For two years from April 4, 1859 : Ohannoey Abbott, Madison. John P. 
McGregor, Portage. 

For one year from April 4, 1859 : Thomas Hood, Madison. Charles D. 
Robinson, Green Bay. 



MATHEMATICAL DBPABTMENT. 



at|*mdual § qrartm tut; 



Another Solution of Prollem No. 16.— Since 8£ acres will pasture 12 
sheep four weeks, 12 sheep x 4=48 sheep will eat the same in one week. 
By the problem 10 acres will pasture 21 sheep 9 weeks, therefore, 8i be- 
ing i of 10, Si acres will pasture i of 21 sheep 9 weeks, or 63 sheep one 
week. We hare now found that if to 8£ acres of grass we add its growth 
for nine weeks, it will pasture 68 sheep one week, butjf we add its growth 
for four weeks, it will pasture only 48 sheep one week. It is, therefore, 
evident, that the growth on 8£ acres for (9— 4) =5 weeks will pasture 
(68— 48) =15 sheep one week. Hence % of 15 sheep = 12 sheep will be 
fed one week on the growth of 8£ acres for four weeks, or 8 sheep one 
week on one weeks growth. Now 48—12=86 the number of sheep that 
the original quantity of grass on Z\ acres will pasture one week. From 
the above we learn that the original quantity of grass on Z\ acres will 
pasture 86 sheep one week. Hence the original quantity of grass on each 
acre is just=to 12 times its growth per week. Therefore, 24 acres +18 
weeks growth=2i times the original quantity of grass on 24 acres. 

Hence,! gr x 36 x 2ij_j_ 18=86 the number of sheep required. 

L. Oampbbll. 
[By a mistake 35 was given instead of 86, the true answer in Mr. Whit- 
corn's solution of this problem.— Ed] 



Solution of Problem No. 20.— Let r = the radius of the base, x = the 
height, «=the solid content of a segment. Then (Davie's Legendre B. 8. 
17. soho. 7) we have J □ *r 8 a?+ j □ x*=8. • • • (1.) 

Let 2)=the diameter of the sphere. Then r*=(JD—h) h=zDh—h\ and 
this value of r* in (1), after reducing, gives tf (3D- 2®) x , 5236= A * (2.) 

40 s x, 5286 
In problem 20, 2)=40, and S= g =J the solid content of the 

sphere; hence, (2) becomes a? 3 — 60a? a =—10666,6 666 etc., which solved by 

any of the usual methods, gives #=16,482 -finches— height of each end 

segment; hence, the height of the middle segment is 40—2x15,482=3 

9,086— inches. A. W. Whttoom. 

* This flgn li used here to represent the ratio of the diameter of a droletoits drotunferenoe 
-Jto; 
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Solution of Problem No. 17.— Let a, sy, «y*, ay 1 represent the four num- 
bers. Then by the conditions of the problem ay 1 — a>y=24, and %y 9 +x : 
wy*+xy::7 : 8, or y 3 +l : y*+y ::7 : 8. Henoe, (dividing the first coup- 
let by «+l,y f —y+l : y::7 : 8, and by composition y*+l :y::10 : 8. 
Henoe 8y a +8=l0y, henoey*— • L f T =»=— 1, hence y=8 and by the first equa- 
tion, 27a? — 8<c=*24r, or #=1, and the numbers are 1, 8, 0, 27. 0. 0. B. 



Problem No. 22.— The base of a right angled triangle is equal to the per- 
pendicular diminished by its square- root, and the area is equal to one acre; 
find the base and perpendicular. 

Problem No. 28. — Required the greatest rectangle, that can be cut from 
a triangle, whose sides are respectively 18, 14, and 15 feet. 

Problem No. 24.— Required the greatest cylinder that can be cut from a 
given oone* 

Problem No. 25. — A hollow paraboloid whose height is 19 inohes, and 
whose greatest diameter is 7 inches, contains 60 oubio inohes of water. 
Required the diameter of the sphere which will just be immersed in the 
water. 

Problem No. 26. — A, B, and carry a stick of timber of equal size from 
end to end. A and B carrying together by a bearing pole and alone at 
the end. Where must the cross pole be placed that each may carry his 
proportion of the the timber. Beab Cbbek. 

Problem No. 27.— The altitude of a oone is to the radius of its base as 4 
to 8, and the entire surface is to its solidity, as 1 to 80; required the alti- 
tude. 

Problem No. 28.— A thin triangular plate, of uniform thickness, is sup- 
ported in a horizontal position by three props at the angular points. Re- 
quired the pressure upon each prop in terms of the sides of the triangle. 

[We are obliged to get our engraving done in Milwaukee, and we failed 
to get the diagrams illustrating the several solutions wbioh we have on 
hand in time for this Number. They will appear in our next issue. — 
Ed.} 
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Tcyv^Nr Libraries. — The able exposition of the advantages of the town over the 
district library system in the present Number, by the State Superintendent, Mr. 
Draper, is worthy of the careful consideration of every friend of popular enlighten- 
ment That the old system was a failure, so far as nine-tenths of the State is 
concerned, is evident to all, and that the township system has succeeded in other 
States, and secured the best results wherever established, is conclusively shown 
by" the ablest educators East and West 

That there will be opposition to the system in some localities, on account of the 
increase of taxation consequent upon its establishment, is to be expected, yet we 
think when the whole matter is carefully considered, the real benefits estimated, 
and the Bmallness of the tax on individuals taken into account,* all opposition 
will cease, and the Town Library Law will be looked upon as a most wise and 
beneficent measure, and the hopeful anticipations of the Superintendent be par- 
ticipated in by all who believe that intelligence and virtue are the basis and safe- 
guard of our institutions. 

New School Law. — The bill prepared by Mr. Pickett, and which was intro* 
duced into the Assembly too late in the session for any definite action to be 
taken upon it, proposed an entire change in the system in the following respects : 

First, as to the division of territory into districts. The present district is to be 
retained, for the purpose of electing, annually, an officer styled director. 

Each organized town, and every city and village containing a certain number 
of children over 4 and under 20 years of age, constitutes a union district 

Each county (as near as practicable) constitutes a Superintendent district, and 
finally the State at large is considered as a single district for school purposes. 

Second, of School Boards. 

We give entire the sections of the bill relating to this subject : 

8so. 5. There shall be elected In each school district, as hereinafter proyided, one officer to 
be called Director, and in certain cases one or two Associate Directors. 

Snc.6. For the management and control of schools in the union districts there shall bo 
org anined in each a Board to be called the School Board, which shall bo composed of the Direc- 
tors, or Directors and Associate Directors of the School Districts or district stasted therein, 
and a School Inspector who shall be ex -officio Secretary of the said School Board. 

* Only ten cents on one thousand dollars; 
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8k. 7. To promote the interests of eduoation in the Superintendent Diatriot there shall be 
constituted a board to be called the Board of Education, which shall be composed of the several 
School Inspectors of the Union Districts situated therein, and a County Superintendent, who 
shall be ex-offldo Secretary of said County Board of Education. 

Sao; & To promote the general Interests of education In the State, there shall be organise! 
a BUte Board of Education, which shall be composed of the several County Superintendents 
and the State Superintendent, who shall be ex-omclo Secretary of the said Board, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Bute University, and the Principal of the Normal Department shall be ez-offioio 
Members. 

Sao. 9. The Board of Supervisors of the several towns, the City Councils of the several cit- 
ies, and the Boards of Trustees of the several villages, constituting Union Districts shall each 
for the purposes of this act, be termed a Board of Controllers, and shall perform such duties as 
hereinafter provided. 

It will be seen at once that the bill proposes to take the control of the schools 
from the annual district meeting, and give it to a board composed of the Directors 
of the Town or Union Districts. These directors are organized into a School 
Board for the whole town, the secretary of this board, called an Inspector, being 
their executive officer, and taking the place and performing the duties of the pre- 
sent Superintendent 

The Secretary of the County Board is Superintendent of the County District, 
has a general supervision of the schools, holds institutes, examines teachers, etc. 

In brief; the system comprises a State, a County, and a Town Board of Educa- 
tion with definite powers and j>roper executive officers to put in operation and 
supervise the system, each part of which is adapted to every other part, and the 
whole intended to secure a harmonious development of our educational resources, 
and the best and highest education for all our children. 

Further explanations, and reasons why the system should be adopted, will be 
given hereafter. 

Watktown.— -Lectures on Anatomy, and Physiology were given in the Sec- 
ond Ward School of this city, during the winter term, by Dr. L. 8. Ingman ; a 
good example for other places. 



Woman's Eights in Minnesota.— W. P. Underwood writes us from Richland, 
RUmore County, Minnesota claiming " the banner" for the young and thrifty 
State, so far as the recognition of woman's rights, and provision for the cause of 
edncation. He sends a copy of a section of the school laws of Minnesota, in the 
following words : 

" Every inhabitant over the age of twenty-one years, who shall have resided in 
any school district for three months immediately preceding any district meeting, 
and who shall have paid, or shall be liable to pay any taxes, except road tax in 
said district, shall be allowed to vote at such meeting," and remarks: "This gives 
taxable women equal privileges with men to vote and hold office, as sex is not 
named any where in the school laws. 
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"Every sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of every township is appropriated to 
schools, so with judicious management the cause of education will prosper." — Jdfe 
Illustrated. 



Globes. — A few years since a globe in a school-room was a great curiosity, a 
costly rarity in which few schools could indulge, and even now, notwithstanding 
the decrease in price, and the superiority of those manufactured at the present 
day, but few schools are supplied with those useful assistants in the study of geo- 
graphy and astronomy. For the purpose of calling the attention of teachers and 
school boards to the matter, we insert the following article, originally published 
in the Pittsburg Gazette. 

" There is quite an active movement just now among the friends of education, 
in favor of introducing artificial globes into all the common schools. It is indeed 
time. Both our English cousins and ourselves have hitherto neglected these val- 
uable aids to education. We have been too much in the habit of regarding globes 
as suitable only for the higher institutions of learning. The reverse of this is 
now being recognized as the fact Thanks to the French and Germans— -especial- 
ly the latter— for the change. They have proved to the world that no child, 
learning even the rudiments of geography — not to mention astronomy — is too 
young to derive advantage from lessons on the globe. The experience of the best 
teachers show that much time is gained by the early use of these veritable keys of 
knowledge. The maps are very good in their way. They give a tolerably correct 
general idea of the boundaries, bearings, etc., of any particular country of limited 
extent But if we require to know the relative positions of different countries 
situated at considerable distance from each other, they are apt rather to mislead 
than direct us; whereas a mere glance at the terrestrial globe gives the necessary 
information at once, without further trouble, and so impresses it on the mind that 
it is likely to be retained through life. But it is not alone to students that globes 
are useful. They are so to all who read. It is incredible to those who are un- 
acquainted with their use what important aid they afford even in the perusal of 
the daily journals or the Bible. True, a good pair of globles cost a pretty round 
sum; but so do any articles which are useful — which economize time, and which 
require labor and skill in their production. They do not, however, cost one-third 
as much now as they did some seven years ago. Then all, or mostly all, had to 
be imported from France or England; whereas, neither of those countries export 
better or [more beautiful globes than are at present manufactured in our own 
country by the Messrs. Moore & Nims, of Troy, N.T. X have recently had the 
pleasure of examining a whole series of these— in eight different styles and sizes 
—and in commencing this epistle, it was my intention to give your readers a brief 
description of them. I can only say now, that the sixteen-inch bronze pedestal 
stand globes of Troy manufacture surpass in accuracy, beauty, and elegance of 
finish any similar articles it has eve been my privilege to examine."— Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 
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The price of the above globes may be learned by examining our advertising 
columns. 

A Populab Bbror.— One of the most common and fatal mistakes made by ar- 
dent friends of education, is the indulgence of unreasonable hope, and the main- 
tenance of extravagant views as to what they can effect by the means of it. It 
is often supposed that great results can be produced in a single term of twelve or 
fifteen weeks. Both teacher and committee aim at this rapid mode of manufac- 
ture. True education is that which aids the slow and healthy growth of the 
mind— the incorporation into it of principles, and the formation of tastes and hab- 
its, the full value of which will appear only after mature years have developed 
their tendencies. The highest and best parts of education are incapable of exhi- 
bition. The show made at the close of a term is well enough to amuse children 
and their fond parents, but is often like that of a newly dressed pleasure grounds, 
adorned with trees and shrubs fresh from the nursery, having a show of vitality in 
the foliage, though as yet drawing no sap from the root Such frost-work of the 
school-room is soon dissolved, and generally passes away with the occasion. All 
attempts at such premature resnlts of education are entirely useless, and yet our 
system of employing teachers by the term renders it almost necessary for a teach* 
er who is ambitious of distinction, to lay his plans for that kind of superficial cul- 
ture and mechanical drill which can be produced in a few weeks, and shown off 
as evidence of marvelous skill. — Sears. 



Madison. — D. Y. Eilgore has been re-elected Superintendent of Schools by the 
Board of Education of this city. Mr. Kilgore has held the office for several years, 
and discharged its duties with much acceptance. — Madison Journal 

W. 0. Sanford, formerly of Watertown, and late of Columbus, in this State, has 
gone to Vermont, and is engaged in a select school at Orwell, in that State. 

Milwaukee.— Rufus King, Esq., the able editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has 
been appointed City Superintendent of Schools, with a salary of $2000. 

Palmyra.— E. B. Gray has resigned his situation as principal of the public 
school in this village on account of poor health. He has labored assiduously and 
successfully while in Palmyra, and made many warm friends. His address in fu- 
ture will be Whitewater, WaL Co., Wis., to which place he has removed with the 
ntention of making a permanent home in that pleasant and thriving village. 



Fond du Lao. — We learn from the ChmmonweaUh that the High School in this- 
city, under the charge of Mr. B. 0. Johnson, is in a highly prosperous condition, 
and gives complete satisfaction to its patrons. 

The examination at the close of tiie winter term reflected great credit on both 
teachers and pupils. The executive committee, in their report, say that they 
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" never witnessed an examination in any school or college that did more credit 
both to teachers and pupils. The average rank of the whole school at examina- 
tion was 92 58-100. About three-fourths of the school was marked perfect (100)* 
Only one scholar was marked less than 75. And no scholar during the term, or 
at examination, fell below the required standard (40) in scholarship. The atten- 
dance of the school for the term was 98£ per cent. In all these respects there is 
an approach to perfection which certainly is not very usual in like Institutions." 

Miss Merrill, Mr. Johnson's assistant, is an experienced and capable teacher, 
and their united efforts, seconded by the parents and the Board of Education, have 
produced these very flattering results. 



Janesyilli. — A few years since and this city had no schools worthy of notice. 
No one seemed to pay any attention to them, or to consider the important part 
which they ought to take in the development and upbuilding of society. Now, 
taken as a whole, they stand second to the schools in no other city in the State 
and we learn from the daily papers that the late examinations, at the close of the 
winter term, exhibited "a marked improvement oyer any other examination ever 
held in this city. This was especially the case at the High School of which Mr. 
Cass is Principal, and Misses Morgan, Bacon, and Kimball, are assistant teachers." 

The High School exhibition at Lappin's Hall was attended by over one thou- 
sand persons. Among the exercises of the occasion the following were spoken of 
as particularly good, " The Salutatory," by W. D. Parker, "An Essay on the Use 
of Tobacco," by Miss L. M. Martin, one on the " Present Age," by F. Jackman, 
and "A New Simile for the Ladies," E. H, Pullan. 

" The vocal and instrumental music was a noticeable feature, and one that eli- 
cited much applause. Miss M. J. Walker's performance upon the piano was ad- 
mirable. 

"In short, it was one of the best school exhibitions ever given in Janesville, 
and one that reflects much credit upon all concerned." 



Beaver Dam. — We clip from the Dodge County Citizen the following article in 
relation to the last examination of the Union School in that city. 

" The examination and exhibition of the scholars connected with the Union 
School, passed off in a very satisfactory manner. The classes examined gave evi- 
dence of excellent training and discipline, and we were glad to see so many par- 
ents and friends of the scholars present, although the number ought to have been 
much larger. The exhibition was very largely attended on both Thursday and 
Friday evenings, as it deserved to be. The performances were too lengthy to 
notice in detail, but it was apparent to all present, that the schoolars were inter- 
ested in all their parts, and if they will manifest a like interest in the plainer, but 
quite as useful exercises of every day study and discipline, their rapid improve* 
ment is beyond question." 
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Rbkdsbubgh, Sauk Co.— We copy from the Baraboo Republic a portion of an 
article from a correspondent in Reedsburg, in reference to the Union School in 
that village: 

41 The examination of our Union 'School, which took place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week, was truly satisfactory to the large number of patrons 
and friends in attendance. 

44 The school has now been in successful operation two years and a half; under 
charge of Mr. J. S. Conger and lady, and for perfect discipline, thorough scholar- 
ship and rapid advancement ia rarely equaled. The lower department, for the 
past term, has been conducted by Mr. F. M. Pams, attended by a competent as- 
sistant. 

" An exhibition was given in the lower department on Tuesday afternoon, 
and by the higher department on Wednesday evening. The latter took place in 
the large Town Hall in the basement of the Presbyterian Church, which was 
overflowingly filled. Universal satisfaction was expressed with the performance 
throughout. It would have honored the teachers and pupils of any school East 
or West. 



Madison Schools. — Madison is acknowledged to be the most beautiful location 
for a city in the whole West, and as the capital of the State, it has secured a 
prominence which it will always maintain, though it may not compete with many 
other places in wealth or commercial advantages. Nature has done so mnch for 
her that it would be ingratitude in her citizens to repine because she had not be- 
stowed, in addition to the seat of government, and the unrivaled attractions of 
the scenery which surrounds them, the advantages of location enjoyed by Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, or St. Louis. Madison will probably be the capital of the State 
for years to come, it will always be the most beautiful spot in the whole West, 
but it never will be the center of great commercial enterprises, nor the seat prob- 
ably of magnificent manufacturing operations. 

Position ensures success, and secures eminence in regard to these things, but 
there is one enterprise in which her citizens may compete with any city in the 
State or the country, because success in it depends not upon position, or natural 
advantage*, but upon the intelligence and liberality of the community. We refer 
to the school system, to the means and agencies employed to educate and elevate 
the children, who are soon to assume the burdens and responsibilities of active 
life, and give character to the city in which they live. 

That Madison has been, and is still, behind many of her sister cities in Wiscon- 
sin in the matter of education, can not be denied, and it is evident that there is, on 
the part of many of her citizens, a great want of appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from a well-sustained system of public schools, yet the signs of the times 
indicate progress in the right direction, and we trust that those who, in conse- 
quence of the possession of intelligence, wealth, and position are looked up to as 
leaders in society, will turn their attention to the educational interests of their city, 
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that she may be as much celebrated in the future for moral and intellectual, as 
she is, and will be, for natural advantages. 

But we did not set out to write a homily, our object being to do justice to Madi- 
son teachers and Madison schools. The public examinations at the close of the 
winter term, have proved conclusively that the schools are making as much pro- 
gress as could be expected, and many of the pupils evinced scholarship of a high 
order. This was especially true of the High School under the charge of D. Y. 
Kilgore, principal, assisted by Misses Fernandez and Bernard. 

We were able to attend but a portion of the examination, and can not speak of 
all the exercises, but those recitations we heard were well sustained, and reflected 
credit upon both teachers and pupils. The class in geometry we particularly no- 
ticed as prompt, thorough, and well drilled. 

The examinations closed with an exhibition by the pupils of the High School, 
which was a fine affair, and a splendid success. The City Hall was filled with an 
intelligent audience, who ehowed their appreciation of the good points made, by 
repeated and long continued applause. Though a portion of the exercises were 
not to our taste, partaking too much of a dramatic or theatrical character, still 
the ease and promptness with which most of the young ladies and gentlemen per- 
formed their parts, were worthy of admiration. "We have not space to mention, 
particularly, those who excelled in the different parts, nor would it be fair, in an 
entertainment comprising such a variety of exercises, suited to all tastes, to select 
those who, judged [by a particular standard, might be deemed superior to others, 
who, measured by a different scale, would take equal rank with the first There- 
fore, we will only state, in this connection, that in a school exhibition we consider 
a distinct enunciation, and a clear and loud tone of voice, which enables the au- 
dience to understand the language, and sympathize with the thoughts and emotions 
of the speakers, points worthy of the highest commendation. 

In these respects many of the exhibitors deserve particular notice, especially 
those engaged in the dialogues entitled, "Baron von Klingenberg," "Peter the 
Great," the " Quakers," and " David and Goliath." 

The presentation of the Four Seasons was a striking feature of the occasion, 
and elicited much applause. 

The essays and declamations were fair, and the singing by the school very 
good, but the most noticeable feature of the evening was the delivery of the vale- 
dictory addresses, by Miss Jennie Burwell, concluded by the presentation of a 
gold watch to the Principal, Mr. Kilgore. 

The addresses were well written, and were delivered in a superior style, the 
enunciation clear and distinct, the manner of the speaker graceful, yet self-posses- 
sed and appreciative, and the presentation was the most natural, truthful, and af- 
fecting that we ever witnessed. Mr. Kilgore was evidently taken by surprise, 
and his faltering accents, and briming eyes, as he attempted to thank those who 
had given him this token of confidence and affection, expressed more eloquently 
than words could have done, the grateful emotions of his heart, which were seek. 
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ing utterance. The watch is a handsome one, and bean this inscription : " Pre- 
sented to D.Y. KUgore, as a token of the esteem and affection of his pupils and teach- 
ers. Madison, April 1 2th, 1859." Accompanying the watch was a guard chain, 
manufactured from the hair of the teachers. 

In reference to the presentation the Madison Journal (one of the editors of 
which is a member of the Board of Education) says: 

'- Mr. Kilgore may well feel proud of such tokens of affection from those con- 
nected with him in the schools ; and will be stimulated to renewed zeal in the 
future. The tribute is well deserved. Few men have ever devoted themselves 
with more energy to any cause, than Mr. K. has to the schools of this city, since 
his residence among us; and the condition of the schools gives ample evidence 
that his labors have been crowned with success." 

His associate teachers were also presented by the pupils with some tokens of 
affection and regard, and they are worthy of them, having labored faithfully and 
zealously in the performance of their several duties. 

Bbbun.— The Courant has a long description of the exei crises at the High 
School exhibition in this city, at the close of the last term. This school, under 
the charge of Mr. J. J. Mclntire, seems to be in a very prosperous condition, and 
the. exhibition, which occupied two evenings, was a decided success, the receipts 
amounting to sixty-three dollars. 

Report of the Illinois Normal University,— Through the politohess of Mr. Wright, late 
State agent of the Normal School, we have been favored with this document, comprising the 
report of the Secretary, Win. H. Powell, of the Board of Education, and of the Principal, Prof; 
C. S. Hovey, 

It is an interesting document, and we shall,, endeavor to make some extracts from it In future 
The institution is in a nourishing oondition, and promises to be an effective agency in prepar- 
ing competent teachers for the schools of Illinois. 

ChicaffO.—W* have received the report of the Board of Education, and fifth Annual Report, 
of the Superintendent of this city for the year ending Feb. 1, I860. Will notice more fully next 
month, 



The Tajten Seminary Offering, Edited by the Principal of the Tafton Collegiate Seminary 
Prof. D. Parsons, is on our table, and presents and attractive appearance. Its contents com- 
prise schemes of study, catalogue of pupils, articles by the students, editors table, etc. It la to 
be Issued at the close of every term of the seminary, and is worthy of the patronage of those 
who are interested in the institution or the cause which it aims to promote. The seminary is 
located at Tafton, in Grant Go. The faculty consists of the Principal, Mrs, 8. C. O. Parsons, 
Miss Laurie L, Wilson, Miss Malah P. Brackett, and Miss Annette Wilson, 

The Great Republic Monthly for April was not received till our April issue went to press. 
It presents an attractive table of contents, and] gives a great deal of good reading for s small 
amount of money; 

New Imehetnoe*.—** Pine River Argus," and "Wisconsin State Bights/ 1 the former publish- 
ed at Pino River, Waushara Co., and the latter at Monroe, Green Oo. Also, the "Main Spectft 
tor," a weekly literary paper for youth and the home circle. Published at Rockland, Maine, by 
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TOPICAL RECITATION".— Ko. Ill 

Eveet method of teaching claims its peculiar advantages ; one professes 
excellence in one direction, another in another direotion ; one is beantifnl 
in theory, bnt useless in practice; another is practicable, but secures no 
good results. Bat those methods that have been tried for years, and found 
to be successful, by men of experience and high rank as scholars, would be 
pronounced good and practical. Topioal Recitation has received, and is 
receiving, the approbation of the leading eduoators of this country and of 
Europe. It claims no recent origin in principle, for it formed the basis of 
the method of Socrates more than two thousand years ago. By conversa- 
tion he led his pupils to express their thoughts in their own language, 
claiming that they had no clear idea3, unless they could express them in 
words ; he taught them to think and to reason for themselves, and justly 
does the world look baok upon him as the founder of intellectual science, 
from whose school sprang Plato, a giant in metaphysics, and Euclid, the 
father of geometry, and a long line of Grecian philosophers. Socrates 
strove to draw out the latent powers of the minds of his pupils, and not so 
much to pour in his own knowledge, and that is the one great principle 
of Topioal Recitation. Pestalozzi, in more recent times, recognized the 
same principle when he characterized the common method of teaching, in 
his time, as an " empty and vain mode of mere verbal instruction," and 
affirmed that " the basis of education is not to be oonstructed, bnt to be 
sought; it exists in the nature of the man." 

The essential elements of education are given to all by nature, and the 
great object of instruction and teaching is to rouse them up and draw 
them out. Topioal Recitation may be called the drawing out process, and 
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and the question and answer method, the pouring m process ; the one ex- 
cites to active native power wifhin, the other uses power from without; 
the one quickens investigation, the other clegs it; the one supplies its own 
wants, the other looks abroad for aid ; the one makes men of boys, the 
other makes boys of men. To conduot recitations upon the topical plan, 
secures many advantages over the common method, some of the more ob- 
vious of whioh may be mentioned. 

1. Scholars will more thoroughly understand what they study. This is 
evident from the fact that they are obliged to apply themselves more close- 
ly in the preparation of lessons for recitation. They must completely 
master the subject of the lesson, else they can not, standing, give the sub- 
stance of it in their own language without questions. Nor is it enough, 
ifj having good memories, they recite, verbatum, the words of the book, 
unless they thoroughly understand it; and the watchful teacher can readi- 
ly tell whether the scholar understands what he recites, from his manner. 
To recite perfectly, by topic, the scholar must have made the subject mat- 
ter so much a part of himself, that the ideas naturally flow forth in his own 
language, he thinks in his own language, uud speaks in his own language, and 
not necessarily in that of the text-book. Lessons prepared to be recited in this 
Avay require muoh close study, and this is itself an important reason why the 
method is a good one, for, with few rare exceptions, there is but little danger 
of scholars studying too muoh. For every one that studies too much for 
health, there are probably ninety-nine who do not apply themselves as 
they ought. There is more danger that the scholars of our schools will ac- 
quire habits of laziness, carelessness, and indifference, than that they will 
hurt themselves with hard study. The truth is not one half of the scholars 
of our schools know how to study ; they too frequently sit with book in 
hand, bent over, dreaming and dozing over a lesson in which they have 
no interest other than to learn the shortest possible answers to a few set 
questions. Such scholars, I have sometimes thought, are more apt to fail 
in health, while at school, than those who discover something interesting 
in their studies, and are active and ambitious to excel as scholars. 

It is a fact, pretty well established, that but few persons have injured 
themselves by mental application and labor. Ic is true that many have 
lost their health while engaged in study, but the cause was not that their 
minds were over-taxed, but that their bodies were not properly cared for. 
It can be shown, very clearly, that if the physioal part is kept in good con- 
dition, by proper exeroise, diet, and rest, the mental part will endure al- 
most any amount of labor. The student that does nothing but eat and 
sleep, and pour over books, must expect to lose his health. He should re. 
member that every hour spent in physioal exeroise, within a reasonable 
amount, really helps him to get lessons so muoh the sooner. Says Mon- 
taigne, "Even our recreations and our exeroises, running, wrestling, music 
dancing, riding, fenoing, and the chase— all will unite to assist us in oui 
studies." 
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If then, proper care be taken of the physioal, we may spare ourselves 
the fear, that the mental will be over- worked ; and if scholars apply them- 
selves so as to recite topically, their minds will beoome completely imbned 
with the subject-matter of the lesson ; and not only so, they will gain a 
habit of inqoiry that will lead them beyond the limits of the text-book 
into fields of independent investigation. They will no longer rest in satis- 
fied composure on book authority, but the clearness of their own knowl- 
edge will lead them to trust more to their own judgment; from children 
they will become men. 

2. Scholars will retain longer what they study. This is a natural in- 
ference from the preceding advantage, for it is generally true that a man 
retains longest what has cost him the most to acquire. Besides, in pre 
paring a topioal lesson it is not the language particularly, but the ideas 
that oooupy the pupils attention ; he is treasuring up thoughts, and more 
especially, the power to use and develop thoughts, something that is far 
more lasting than words or symbols. 

To be able to talk about any subject intelligently, one needs to under- 
stand it thoroughly, and that requires attention with the view of fature 
use. In intellectual economy as well as in political, real gain depends 
upon exertion and care. It is an old maxim, and rich in meaning that, 

" The cheapest goods are quickest torn, 
The highest priced are longest worn." 

This is true in the traffic of ideas ; indeed, the very effort made to secure 
mental possessions, increases the capability of enjoying and using them. 
That pupils are required to talk about what they study, is a strong evi- 
dence that they will retain it longer ; for who does not remember more 
distinctly wnat he repeated after reading, than what he did not repeat. 
The stories that we read in childhood and rehearsed to our friends, linger 
still in memory, while much that we never repeated, has vanished entire- 
ly. The concentration of the attention upon the idea to be expressed 
seems to give it an impress not easily erased. To converse about any mat- 
ter that has been studied, is like clinching the nail ; it fixes it in the mind. 
To study lessons is to collect emeralds, to recite them topioally, is to pol- 
ish them ; and it may be said, with much truth, that " a lesson not recited 
is but half learned." 

Topical Recitation secures, at all times, a lively interest on tho part of 
the olass and teacher, in the subject studied, thereby riveting it more firm- 
ly in memory. The quickness and readiness with which each scholar 
must recite, the promptness with which criticisms are made by the class, 
or by especial critics, cannot fail to keep up a degree of life and animation 
in the olass, that will fasten the subjects discussed in the mind more firm- 
ly than the usual dull method of brief questions and briefer answers. It 
is in this particular of awakening and sustaining a oheerful ambition, that 
Topioal Recitation exoels more than in any other. The greatest bane of 
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the school-room is sluggishness, dullness, especially if it be accompanied 
with morosenesa, and the various exercises of school should aim to coun- 
teract it. How frequently we hear the exclamation, "The school iaso 
doll, so stnpidl I wish I had something to rouse it npl" In sooh cases 
the fault is not wholly in the scholars. Topical Recitation would, in a 
great measure, remove that difficulty, if properly tried* 

8. Scholars mil acquis ssm <*nd facility in expressing their thoughts. 
It is taken for granted that this should be of especial importance in every 
school, inasmuch as it is a leading object of education ; indeed, to tell 
what we know, to express our thoughts exaotly, in appropriate language, 
is, perhaps, the first great object of an education. The world estimates 
literary men according to the knowledge they show forth. A man may 
have collected a vast amount of information, but if he is not able to ex- 
hibit it to his fellows, they are none the wiser for what he knows, and con- 
sequently he must be content with a low rank among men of learning. 
But I think the importance of early cultivating the power of expression, 
will be admitted by all without discussion, or the citation of learned au- 
thority, which might easily be done. Every teacher must judge for him- 
self whether his mode of teaching tends to cultivate the power and use 
of language in his pupils; if it does not, his mode is very faulty. All 
those who, during their childhood, studied and recited words in answer to 
set questions, who, perhaps, were never allowed to use their own language, 
know, full well, how little is to be gained from the absurd process. That 
method assumes that the great object ot teaching is to crowd the pupils 9 
minds with the words of the text-books, losing sight of the fact that it is 
ideas, and their proper expression in the scholar's own language, that con. 
stitutes the true end of instruction. 

The proper place to train children in the use of the English language, is 
the school-room, and this training may be carried on in every exercise 
and recitation. Grammar and the right use of language, may be practi- 
cally applied with great profit, in every recitation, and when made a mat* 
ter of practical every- day use, it will cease to be "so dry," as it is often 
called, simply because the pupils understand it, and begin to see its im- 
portance in a good education. " Practice makes perfect," it is said, bat it 
needs to be well-guided practice in language, and early commenced. It is 
true, if children should never hear any but correct language, they would, 
without special instruction, use it correctly from habit, but they would 
not know why it is correct— the school-room should show that 

Topical Recitation requires scholars to express the subjeot-matter of the 
text-book in their own language, which is subject to criticism at once. 
Here, then, is cons tant practice in the use of proper language, which 
practice has one of the best effects upon the pupil, for in a very short 
time he will cease to think of the words of the book, and will set forth the 
contents with ease in his own language ; he gains the habit of studying 
thoughts^ and considering what is important for his own use; and this 
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habit will serve him well in after yean. Bees collect honey from flowers, 
but when collected, it is no longer the honey of flowers; in like manner 
students should collect knowledge from books, and make it a part of them- 
selves, treasured np in their very being, and transferable in their own 
language. To do this requires application and reflection, just such as Topi- 
cal Recitation affords. 

To study and recite according to the question-and-answer method, does 
not cultivate mental activity, nor the power of expressing thoughts in 
language, so effectively as to study and recite by topic Scholars will 
seem, for the time being, to be making great progress, but it is very like 
catching water in a sieve— nothing remains; they may turn over the leaves 
faster, but that is by no means a sure sign of rapid advancement " Slow 
and sure," though trite and old, is an excellent proverb. 

Accuracy of expression leads to accuracy of thought; the dearer the 
language the clearer will be the idea ; and in this we have another reason 
for making the use of language in recitation a matter of constant care to 
the teacher as well as the scholars, for it is evident the more they try to 
express thoughts clearly, the more they will gain clearness of ideas as well 
as facility in the use of language. 

In pure mathematics the principles are exact, and hence the rules de- 
duced must be expressed as dearly and briefly as possible, and if the 
scholar understands the subject exactly, he will find no difficulty in using 
the language of the rule in the text-book, or that which is equally good. 
And in no case should a scholar be allowed to stammer and stumble 
through his recitation ; he is not supposed to try to recite unless he has 
something to say, and that he must say at once, without wool-gathering, a 
principle that every public speaker should follow. 

Foro du Lao. £. 0. J. 



THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 

H BY EEV. THOS. HILL, WAXTHAM, MASS. 



(Continued /rem the May Number,) 

Ths relative order in which these studies should be pursued will, how- 
ever, be made more manifest on reference to the order of development of 
the child's powers. Number, though an early abstraction from pheno- 
mena in space, is a muoh higher and more difficult conception than con- 
ceptions of form. The ohild recognizes the shape of individual things long 
before he can count them, and geometry should, therefore, precede arith- 
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metio in his ednoation. But time is much more difficult of comprehension 
than space— it requires a riper effort of the mind to conceive of pure time 
without events, than of pore space without bodies. The latter remainsi 
so to speak, visible to the mental eye; the former does not, even in imagin- 
tion, address any of the senses. Geometry is, therefore, the first study in 
an intellectual course of ednoation ; generating and leading to arithmetic, 
and through that to algebra ; preparing the way also for Physios, and thus 
for History, Metaphysics, and Theology. We must begin intellectual edu- 
cation with geometry, leading the ohild through other studies as rapidly 
and in suoh order as the amount of his geometrical knowledge justifies and 
demands. Some knowledge of geometry is gained by an infant within a 
week of its birth ; and when it first comes to school it has usually gain- 
ed, at first hand, from nature, a sufficient knowledge of the laws of space 
to serve as a basis for a good deal of other information pioked up here 
and there. 

If now, we oonsider the order of sub-division in physioal study, we 
shall find here, also, three principal departments of science ; mechanical, 
chemical, and vital. The laws of color, sound, odor, and flavor, may ap- 
pear, at first sight, irreducible to either of these three divisions; but a 
closer examination of the question will show us that this arises simply from 
an intermingling of pysohologioal relations with the physioal phenomena. 
The three divisions of Physics naturally follow each other as we have named 
them. Some knowledge of mechanics, that is,of the laws of force and motion, 
is neoeseary to any knowledge of chemistry and some knowledge of chem- 
istry and of mechanics is necessary for any thorough understanding of plants 
and animals. But it is evident that all knowledge of Natural History must be- 
gin with observation ; and that one of the uses of the previous knowledge of 
Mathematics is to teach the child to observe with aoouraoy. The senses 
through which we observe material phenomena are, of all the human powers, 
the earliest to be developed, and should, therefore, be the first to receive a 
deliberate cultivation. Now the mechanical relations of bodies, including 
color and sound, are those most obvious to sense; the chemical are more 
difficult of discovery, and the effect of vital powers oan scarce be perceived 
without an interpretation from our own consciousness. Thus it is mani- 
fest that the order of arrangement in these three departments of Physics is 
conformed to the order of development of the human powers ; and we 
may add that, in every sub- division of these smaller departments of sci- 
ence, the same principles of classification will give us both a theoretical 
and practical guide to the natural and most effective mode of teaching 
them ; we must give first that which is most dependent upon direct per- 
ception, and, afterward, that which is most dependent upon an analysis of 
consciousness ; give first that which demands the conception of time or of 
force. * 

In attempting to sub-divide the great department of History, we shall 
find difficulties arising from the complexity of the objects of human 
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thought and action, and from the multiplicity of modes in which men have 
expressed their thoughts and emotions. But we are inclined to make our 
primary division fourfold. In the first division we should place Agricul- 
ture, Trade, and Manufactures ; in the second the Fine Arts ; in the third 
Language and the history of thought; in the fourth Education, Politics, 
and Political Economy. That is, the first division should embrace the his- 
tory of men's operations on material things to produoe a tangible product; 
the second should treat of men's use of forms, oolors, and tones, in the ex* 
pression of thought; the third, of the expression of thought through 
words ; the fourth, of men's action on eaeh other. 

In Psychology we might, pesbaps, divide man into intellect, heart, and 
will, giving rise to intellectual, aesthetic, or moral and religious philoso- 
phy. 

In Theology we should be obliged to feel cautiously our way by the light 
of Scripture. A natural division might be to oonsider the Divine Being as 
being first the Creator of the world, secondly, the Father of all spiritual 
being. The first would lead us to what is called, generally, Natural Reli- 
gion, the second to themes more peculiar to Revealed Religion ; the first 
would treat of the relation of the physical world to its Maker, the second 
of our own relation to Him. 

Thus, out of the five great branohes of learning, Mathesie, Physios, His- 
tory, Metaphysics, and Theology, we have made, as a first essay toward a 
sub-division, fifteen classes, to- wit : Geometry, Arithmetic, Algebra; 
Meohanios, Chemistry, Biology ; Trade, Art, Language, Law ; Intellectual 
Philosophy, ^Esthetics, Ethios ; Natural Theology, Religion. We believe 
that all sound education gives, with or without the consciousness of the 
pupil and the teacher, instruction in all of these fifteen studies ; and that 
there is no period of a child's life in which he ought not to be receiving 
direct instruction in at least some of the classes of study belonging to each 
of the five great branches. This instruction should be adapted to the 
child's age, consisting, at first, principally of those studies which come 
first upon our list, and of those which are named first under eaoh branch ; 
and giving only prophetic hints and foretastes of the higher parts of the 
oourse. 

A true system of intellectual education would take the child at the age 
of five years and give it daily instruction in the simplest facts of geometry 
and arithmetic. Geometry should be taught at first without reasoning, 
simply as a matter of perception, either by diagrams, or, still better, by 
taDgrams, bricks, geometrical solids, and simple models for generating 
curves and curved surfaces. The latter would belong to a period five or 
seven years later in the child's life, when the imagination is to be exercised 
as well as perception. Arithmetic should also be first taught by actual 
concrete numbers ; nothing being better than a handful of beans. With 
these the properties of prime and composite numbers, the commutative 
principle of the faotors in multiplication, and similar arithmetical truths, 
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may be »havm to very young scholars ; and the laws of derivation or dif- 
ferentiation illustrated to older pupils. If there is any soundness in the 
views which we have given of the hierarohy of science, and of the develop* 
ment of the human powers, such works as Warren Oolburn's inimitable 
First Lessons most not be the first lessons, but must be reserved to the 
age of twelve or thirteen years. 

In the department of Physios the child of five years should be trained in 
habits of observation. Every school for yonng children should have a 
cabinet of all the minerals common to the neighborhood of the school- 
house, and of all the most common plants, insects, and other animals— or, 
at least, good, well-colored drawings of them — and the teacher should take 
frequent walks with the ohildren, requiring them to look for natural ob- 
jects, and name them aooording to the lists accompanying the cabinet, un- 
til the child can name, at sight, several hundred of the plants and insects 
of his native town. The attention of the pupil should be directed not only 
to the form, but to the color, odor, sounds, tastes, roughness, or smooth- 
ness, of the various objects. The simple mechanical powers should be il- 
lustrated by simple apparatus. Attention should also be directed to the 
most obvious ohemieal phenomena, such as the oxidation of metals, the 
burning of coal, eto. By the age of seven or eight years, geography must 
be taught; at first wholly from the globe, afterward from maps and books. 
It is also important to give the child early ideas of the true nature of the 
sun, moon, planets, and stars; their size, motions, and relative distances. 
These Natural Sciences, whioh are usually reserved for the high school, 
are, in fact, especially adapted, in their rudiments, for the primary school; 
and if the main facts were set clearly before the ohild's mind, at the age 
of from eight to twelve years, they would be much better fitted to study 
them logically at the age of sixteen or eighteen. 

In the department of History there will be no call for special instruc- 
tion until the age of seven or eight years. The scholar may then be taught 
to observe, in the fields and shops of the neighborhood, the modes of cul- 
tivation, the maohinery and manufactures, the articles of commerce, and 
the modes of packing and transporting them. He must be encouraged 
also to draw and to sing ; the drawing being at first the simplest oopying 
of the outlines of leaves, flowers, etc., and the singing being at first simply 
by rote. Language he will have learned orally from his earliest years — 
but at the age of five or six he must be taught to analyze words into their 
phonetic elements, and a few weeks or months afterward be taught letters 
as the representatives of these phonetic elements. Spelling, in the ordin- 
ary sense, must be strictly avoided for some years, as it has a mischievous 
effect on the ohild's whole nature, slight and usually unnoticed, but real 
and mischievous as far as it goes. In order to insure good habits of read- 
ing let a phonetic alphabet (books in the Cincinnati alphabet are most ac- 
cessible) be used for at least two years, and let there be a daily drill in 
phonetic analysis and synthesis of words for four or five years. As for 



Law, its rudiments will be incidentally taught, sufficiently for so early an 
age, by the discipline of the school-house, by accidental references to polit- 
ical questions, and by the rotes of honor in the games aad sports of the 
playground. 

In the fourth great breach of study, the teaching will, at this early age, 
he also incidental. The ohild will learn something of its intellectual pow- 
ers, its tastes, and its obligations, from its attempts at study, at drawing 
and singing, and at keeping the rales of school. And in the fifth great 
branch of Theology the ohild of tender age most hare his reverence for the 
Divine Being deepened, and his conceptions of Bis attributes enlightened, 
by being tangnt to look upon orystals, plants, and animals, as the work* 
manship of His Wisdom— the pleasures of home and of the school-room as 
the gifts of His lore — the actions of even children as pleasing or displeas- 
ing to Him in His holy oversight of men.— America* Jowml *f E&near 
turn. 

(Tob* Continued.) 



FAILURES. 



Why do the well-meant efforts of many good teachers terminate in fail- 
ures ? Why do so many schools, after a season of prosperity, " go down ?" 
And why do so few teachers and friends of schools ever concern themselves 
with anything but what pertains directly to their own emolument? These 
are rational and pertinent inquiries, and they may well claim the attention 
of every friend of education. Some will assert that failures are the result 
of employing incompetent teachers. They appear to think that every 
thing depends on the teacher, and that with any assemblage of youth a 
professed teacher can keep a school without any reference to circumstances 
or the quality of his charge. There is often too much expected from 
teachers, and too great burdens imposed upon them. It is, then, unjust 
and unfair to blame them for sinking under their burdens. A parallel 
may be found in medical practice. Tn consequence of the boasted profici- 
ency of some practitioners, every malady to which flesh is liable is expect- 
ed to be healed, and sadly are we sometimes disappointed because doctors 
can not save life. Medical practice is held in high estimation. If teach- 
ing were as highly esteemed, failures would be viewed differently, and 
remedies would be eagerly sought. After making a reasonable allowance 
for public indifference, I am bold to declare, that the proportion of failures 
in teaching is not greater than in medical praotioe. 

We hear and read much about the proper qualification of teachers ; but 
we need to consider something else. True teachers are always willing to 
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be lampooned about the misfortunes of their profession. When they are 
culpable they are willing to bare their backs and take the deserved oasti- 
gation. Bat they are earefal that some of the blows fall where they are 
justly due. Having in my practice made some signal failures, and having 
ia some instances had triumphant success, I can speak from experience. 
And my experience has set me to thinking. I have found that outside 
circumstances greatly influence the oharaoter of a school. Things that 
seem mere trifles, and over whioh a teacher has little or no control, often 
break down his sovereignty, and render his school a complete anarohy. 
There are trifles of a different character that aid him wonderfully. And 
those who have been aided thereby frequently boast loudly of their success 
and of their abilities; while those who have failed in consequence of ob- 
stacles that they could not control or obviate, are branded with insuffici- 
ency for the work of teaching. Their reputation is blasted, and they have 
no redress. 1 The ungenerous public does not know how to make allowance 
for the disadvantageous circumstances under which teachers labor. The 
public needs to be informed as well as teachers. When the patrons of a 
school are jealous of despotism in its discipline, when they do not appreci- 
ate the work of education, and sympathize with the teacher in his trials, 
and when his efforts are not seconded by the proper persons, his opera- 
tions will be paralyzed, and his school will be a failure. There is less dan- 
ger of the work of education being overdone by teachers, patrons, officers, 
and pupils thoroughly performing their parts, than there is of failure 
when the entire work is entrusted to the teacher, and he gets no sympathy 
outside of his domain. When he is obliged to resort to extreme measures, 
he needs the direct sanction of the School Board, and if he do not get it, 
his measures will be abortive. 

At the commencement of some of my schools, I invited the school offi- 
cers and the patrons to attend and witness my beginning ; than after my 
introductory address, I asked them to follow with some remarks ; and I 
requested them afterward, from time to time to visit the school. When 
this request was heeded, my schools succeeded well. My most unfortu- 
nate schools have been where this request was unheeded. Outside indif- 
ference and impertinent interference are the greatest obstacles to the suc- 
cess of schools. 

Those who calculate on success must profit by their experience, and 
that of others. They must avail themselves of every thing that will ren- 
der any help. A true teacher is never satisfied without some good results 
from his labors. A wise physician makes a post mortem examination of 
his dead patient, and thus learns why his remedial agents were inefficient, 
and how the disease operated ; and so may a wise teacher do with a dead 
school. When a school ends in a failure, it will often afford interesting 
matter for the friends of education to consider. A teacher should never 
leave a sohool without being wiser than when he entered it. It is easier 
to talk or write about the failures of eduoational projects than to apply 
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practioal remedies. But here we may do well to remind the public that 
" prevention is better than cure." And whatever will set those most con- 
cerned to thinking, will be the beet antidote for failures in schools. 

G. D. H. 







AESTHETIC EDUCATION.— II. 



ITS PBAOTIOABILITY. 

How shall the love of the beautiful be cultivated ? How shall the en- 
nobling influence of art be brought to bear npon our public schools ? We 
admit its utility and its desirability — ip it practicable f A merely cursory 
examination will show that it is not only practicable, but that it can be 
made a most efficient aid in teaching some of the " coarser arts," — that a 
teacher who oooupies a tithe of the time with the fine arts, can accomplish 
more in the six usual hours than the teacher who deals with nothing but 
hard " Gradgrind" facts. 

It has been said that art is merely the repetition of " the beautiful forms, 
motions, colors, and sounds of nature." We would farther premise, that 
it is the only possible method of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the 
beautiful — of getting nature's lessons by heart. The teacher admits this 
principle when in teaching spelling he instructs the pupil to write the 
words correctly, thus training the eye, which remembers as well as the 
voice, or the ear. In teaching geography, also, the teacher insists upon 
the pupil's drawing a map of the country studied, knowing that when he 
can do this from memory, he must have his lesson perfectly learned. 

The first aesthetic lessons should be given with the alphabet. Let the 
teacher make npon the blackboard a well-formed and an ill-formed letter, 
and ask the pupils which is the best ; they will unerringly tell him which 
is " the prettiest," then let him show them why it is the prettiest. Show 
them that the ugly one is composed of regular curves and uniform straight 
lineSf and the other has its shade lines of varying thickness, and its curved 
lines elliptical curves, or curves that are continuously increasing or dimin- 
ishing. ' 

We presume no one will dispute the taste of this. It is this that makes 
the Grecian mousing* so superior in repose and beauty to the Gothic. It 
is this that makes woman more beautiful in form than man. " Woman is 
a Greoian structure, man is Gothic." Our taste is formed by the food of 
the eye, and the elliptic would be the most beautiful, because it is the most 
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common, for the contour of every leaf, of every blade of grass, of every 
hill, of every wave of the ocean is elliptic. 

Drawing and the alphabet should be commenced simultaneously. The 
child needs something to connect the abstract with the concrete, and 
something to subdue its restlessness, by giving it intellectual employ- 
ment. The abodarian should be provided with drawing materials, 
it [matters not what those materials are. (The crayons which, in the 
opinion of others are best, are upon grocer's brown wraping paper. 
West's first sketch-book was his Quaker father's barn door. There 
is an excellent likeness of Daniel "Webster done npon a piece of pine 
board, u with a (hot) poker," by Ball Hughes the sculptor.) The slate 
and pencil are excellent drawing materials, the blackboard and chalk 
(white crayons) are better. A white or marble black-board is better 
still. But it should be a private one, so that the child will not be intimi- 
dated by the eyes of the other scholars. For older pupils oharooal and 
wraping paper are good ; the oharooal is not permanent, it can be dusted 
(not rubbed) out, and when the pupil has drawn the drawing correctly, he 
can easily put it in crayon. But oharooal gives a finer pioture — a picture 
more like an engraving. Some artists use a peculiar sizing npon their pa- 
per, and then by steaming "fix" the charcoal, but this would require more 
expensive paper, and would be as well let alone until the pupil becomes an 
artist. Meanwhile, if the pupil makes a fine drawing, he can preserve it 
behind glass, and this should always be done with the pupils last and best 
picture, and it should be exposed publicly if possible. They may not like 
it, but if it is thus exposed, they will remember its faults and discover its 
virtues. 

We have never yet seen water color painting taught in the schools. It 
is a more interesting study than crayons even, and a more satisfactory 
mode of portraying a landscape. The materials would be somewhat more 
expensive, but one complete box of colors would do for the whole school, 
costing something less than #20; a drawing board, on which to "put 
down" the paper; a pallet or plate, on which to, rub the colors; and three 
or four assorted brown sable brushes apiece, would be all the extra ap- 
paratus required, A little instruction in putting down the paper, treating 
the colors, and handling the brush, and a great deal of practice will do the 
rest. 

But what subjects or copies shall " the taught" take ? We answer, first 
and always nature. We believe it is best even in the youngest child. For 
there is "an innocence of the eye" which sees distent objects as if they 
were flat pictures. It is only by experience we learn that we can not 
touch the sky from the top of the wood pile, and that the distant hills are 
not painted upon it. A white rock, with flat faces is a good first subject 
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then a roand rock, in which particular attention should be paid to the 
shading. The relative position of the son or the light, and the sub- 
ject should be such that the pupil will see broad and deep shadows. The 
evening is a very fit time for such studies, for with the artificial light very 
exagerated shadows can be obtained. As the student progresses, shells, 
leaves, fruit, and flowers, any thing he fancies, should be copied. We re- 
member seeing a pair of slippers, drawn by an almost infantile little girl, 
that were really accurately and artistically done. They looked as if they 
had been put on the hearth to warm their toes before the fire against "fa- 
ther's coining." She would not have done so well if the subject had been 
selected tor her. 

After such studies, landscapes, then animals, and finally, the human fig- 
ure, but preliminary to this studies should be made from plaster casts 
of the best works (chef d'ouvres) of the best sculptors (which is nature di- 
luted). They can be obtained for a few dollars, and sometimes for a few 
shillings, and will last a school an age for models, besides decorating the 
room. But modeling itself is a process of aesthetic education. It is made 
part of the prescribed course in the Paris Ecole Beaux Ars. The vicinity 
of every house affords the requisite material. The youngsters would en- 
joy the sport as an improvement upon u dirt pies." After some facility 
has been obtained in modeling, in day, heads, hands, flowers, leaves, capi- 
tals, animals, ornaments, vases, etc, an advanced class could be formed for 
modeling them in stucco (plaster of Paris), and the school would soon have 
subjects enough for the drawing classes. 

From modeling it is an easy advance to stone-cutting, or, if you please, 
sculpture. The tools are unexpensive, and the material can be had every 
where; that material is best which is most uniform in its texture, whitest, 
and most durable; but the softer stones should be taken first. The pupil 
should endeavor to idealize. He should block out his subjects by a few 
rough blows of his hammer before he attempts to make his M lively 
stones." 

But the school-room is not the only or the best place for study. The 
teacher, if he is a teaoher *' par excellence," loves his pupils, and partici- 
pates in their joys as well as their toil. He visits with them all the lakes, 
islands, woods, caves, rocks, and mountains within many miles of the 
school-house. With their multiplied eyes and hands he makes huge col- 
lections of the raie and beautiful for the school-room cabinet. From com- 
manding eminences he points out to them the loveliest landscapes, and 
shows them the elements of their beauty. He eliminates for them, " the 
laws of composition."* He shows them how the olouds of golden fleece 

* Bee Third Letter ia BuaHn'i Elements. 
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harmonize with the deep blue waters — nature's uniform, fringed with gold 
— how the silver white of the little lake unites with the glossy green of 
the foliage, like 

''Matchless mirrors in emerald set." 

He shows them the grandest sight ever seen by mortal eyes — the Indian's 
heaven — the golden sunset, when the ethereal gold is piled mass upon 
mass, cloud upon oloud in our brightening vistas, until they seem stepping- 
stones to the inner heaven, whose real glories he reminds them eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. G. B. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

TBAOHEBS. 

Thsbs is no other grade of schools in which the personal character of 
the teacher is so directly felt, as in the Primary. In the Grammar School, 
lessons are learned from text-books, and very much of the pupil's progress 
is made without the direct assistance of the teacher. But in the Primary 
Schools, the teacher is herself the text-book, the living oracle ; and nearly 
all the impressions received by the pupil are a direct reflection from her 
own mind and heart. But a teacher may possess every desirable mental 
and moral endowment, and yet, if a position in a Primary School is re- 
garded as secondary in importance, and a situation in a Grammar depart- 
ment is oontinually before the mind as an object of ambition and desire, 
it is vain to expect the same degree of success that would be realized if no 
such distinction existed. 

It is to be regretted that so few of our Primary teaohers receive any 
special training before entering npon the peculiar duties of their office. 
They are generally well educated, but their education has been conducted 
without any particular reference to the positions they are called to occupy. 
It is seldom that an examination of teaohers occurs, in which a majority 
of the applicants are not found to be radically deficient in some of the ele- 
mentary principles of primary instruction. Examples are constantly pre- 
sented, in which a candidate, who is requested to give the sounds of the 
letters as they occur in some common word, replies, with the utmost com- 
posure, that she has never attended to the sounds of the letters. Many 
applicants seem wholly unconscious that there is any necessary connection 
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between their familiarity with the rudiments of learning and their fitness 
to teach a Primary School. 

Primary Instruction.— The first year spent by a child in a Primary 
School, should be regarded as a bridge from the liberty of home life to 
the regular discipline of the school-room ; and all the efforts of the teach- 
er should be specially adapted to this peculiar condition of the pupil. 
Children at this age should not be expected to sit without moving a mus- 
cle. The nervous system of a child five or six years old, is more than 
three times as large in proportion to the body, as that of an adult. The 
demand for frequent physical exercise is imperative, and oan not safely be 
disregarded. 

And yet a child should oommence learning as soon as he enters the 
school-room. Tasks he should know nothing of, but useful and instructive 
exercises of various kinds should be commenced immediately. He needs 
no text-book, but a slate and pencil are indispensable.* 

The course of instruction for this class of pupils should consist of fami- 
liar conversations upon oommon objects, giving clear ideas of their various 
properties, forms, colors, uses, etc., and cultivating a familiar and accur- 
ate acquaintance with the words employed to describe them ; simple exer- 
cises on the slate or blackboard, imitating some letter, or word, or draw- 
ing; singing; repeating verses, singly and in concert; counting; learning 
words and letters, and their uses, from the blackboard and from oards ; 
with frequent interchanges of physical exercises and recreations. 

Let it be understood from the beginning that readiness and precision in 
the use of language are among the first and most important objects to be 
sought ; and let every question receive a complete and grammatical an- 
swer.t 

WRITING- AND DBAWING. 

The rudiments of drawing and writing should receive early and con- 
stant attention in the Primary School. As soon as children are able to 
read the simplest words, they should be taught to print or write them on 
their slates. They have time enough and to spare ; and some portion of 
it may be more profitably devoted to the use of the pencil and crayon 
than to any other employment. Special oare should bejtaken to furniph 

* I never saw a Prussian school, above an Infant sohool, in which any child was unprovided 
with a slate and pencil.— Mann. 

t Linear drawing, which supplies the denelenees of descriptive language, is an acquirement 
indispensable to the Instructor. It may be made a most useful instrument of teaching, even 
in the humblest sohool. In the exact, the natural, and the experimental sciences, especially, 
he who has command of this art is never at a loss how to render the most intricate details clear, 
Intelligible, and interesting.— Mabojl. 
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pupils with long pencils. Short pencils lay the foundation of bad habits 
in holding the pen. Any teacher who is willing to spend a little time in 
studying the principles of linear and geometrical drawing, can readily 
qualify herself to teach the rudiment of this art to a class of beginners.* 

Drawing is generally more pleasing to children than writing ; and as an 
exercise for their constructive and imitative faculties, it is decidedly supe- 
rior. It affords important aid in learning to write, by giving the pupil 
more freedom of hand and correctness of eye.t 

Drawing also serves to lead the young mind to observe and analyze the 
forms of things, and to cultivate the taste. Elementary lessons in geo- 
metrical drawing are an important preliminary to map drawing and other 
illustrative exercises in the higher departments of instruction. 

HEADING AND SPELLING. 

Reading, the most important branch of school instruction, is generally 
the most imperfectly taught, especially in the Primary Schools. If we lis- 
ten to a child who is reading the most colloquial piece that can be chosen, 
how marked do we find the difference in most oases, between the tones 
and modulations he employs and those of common conversation. And 
why do we not find the same natural and easy tones and inflections in 
reading as in conversation ? The answer is a sad reflection upon the man- 
ner in which reading is generally taught in elementary schools. 

That this evil is necessary, no intelligent teacher believes. If we look 
for the seat of the difficulty, we shall probably find the principal cause in 
the fact that most children are first taught to call the names of a large 
portion of the words they read, without understanding their meaning. 
The remedy for the evil is suggested by the cause. Let no unmeaning 
words be presented to the young learner, and let no word be read without- 
being understood. It is not enough that the word has a meaning, and 
that the child is presumed to understand what it. is; the teacher should be 
sure that the child actually does understand every word that is read. The 
objects themselves should be referred to, and if possible presented to the 
test of the senses. The teacher should talk with the pupils about the ob- 
jects, and employ the words in simple and familiar sentences, so that the 
reading may be associated with common conversation, and be made as 
nearly like it as possible. These directions are very few and very simple, 

* Such excellent hand-writing as I saw In the Prussian schools, I never saw before; I eon 
hardly express myself toe strongly on this point In Great Britain, France, or In our own 
country, I here never seen any schools worthy to be compared with theirs in this respect. 
This excellence must he referred, in a great degree, to the universal practioe of learning to 
draw, contemporaneously with learning to write. I believe a child will lean both to draw and 
to write sooner and with more ease, than he will learn to write alone.— Mask. 
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and they have been given, substantially, many times before, and yet, if 
they had b^en faithfully followed in all the elementary schools of the 
ceuntry, we should probably find less than half the unnatural reading 
which we now witness.— W. H. Wells, City Superintendent of School*, 
Chicago. 



AT RUGBY. 



He raised himself up and looked around ; and after a minute rose and 
walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down on the very seat 
which he had occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And then, the old 
memories rushed back again, but softened and subdued, and soothing him, 
as he let himself be carried away by them. And he looked up at the 
great painted window above the altar, and remembered how, when a little 
boy, he used to try not to look through it at the elm-trees and the rooks, 
before the painted glass came — and the subscription for the painted glass 
and the letter he wrote home for money to give it; and there, down be- 
low, was the very name of the boy who sat on his right hand on that first 
day, scratched rudely in the oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old sohool-feilows ; and form after 
form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer than he, rose up and seemed 
to rebuke him. Gould he not think of them, and what they had felt and 
were feeling ; they who had honored and loved from the first the man 
whom it had taken years to know and love? Gould he not think of those 
yet dearer to him who was gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, 
and were now without a husband or a father ? Then the grief which he 
began to share with others, became gentle and holy, and he rose up once 
more, and walked up the steps to the altar; and while the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully to lay down 
there his share of a burden which had proved itself too heavy for him to 
bear in his own strength. 

There let us leave him— where could we better leave him than at the 
altar before which he had caught a glimpse of the glory of his birthright, 
and felt the drawing of the bond which links all living souls together in 
one brotherhood?— at the grave beneath the altar of him who had opened 
his eyes to see that glory, and softened his heart till it could feel that 
bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is fuller 
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the tomb, and him who lies there, than of the altar, and Him of whom it 
speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, I believe, by all young and 
brave souls, who must win their way by hero-worship to the worship of 
Him who is the King and Lord of heroes. For it is only through our mys- 
terious human relationships, through the love, and tenderness, and purity 
of mothers, and sisters, and wives, through the strength and courage of 
fathers, and brothers, and teaohers, that we can come to the knowledge of 
Him in whom alone the love, and the tenderness, and the purity, and the 
strength, and the courage, and the wisdom of all these dwell for ever and 
ever in perfect fullness.— Tom Brown?* School Days. 



THE FIRST DAT OF SUMMER. 

BTM.B, STIWABT. 

The apple boughs are white with blossoms, 
The lilac spray bends down with bloom, 
Birds fill the air with a gush of music, 
The brooklet sings a merry tune. 

The sunshine lieth like a glory 
O'er meadows green and far off hills ; 
The cool wind sways the leafy branches, 
Each sight or sound our pulses thrills. 

White fleecy clouds float o'er the azure, 
Cool shadows lie across the plains, 
Joy pulsates through the golden ether, 
Joy hastes the life^tlde in our veins. 

Oh I glorious time of budding roses, 
Earth like a blissful Eden seems, 
O'er all a tender grace reposes- 
Such grace_as lingers in our dreams. 

Oh 1 glorious June-time ! Hope awaketh 
To stronger life when earth is fair ; 
All things are rife with future promise— - 
Glad life is throbbing every where. 
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About her sister's queenly forehead, 
May twines a wreath of buds and loaves, 
Spring rounds into the summer's fullness, 
And autumn gathers buds and sheaves. 

Oh! thus through life's glad spring and summer 

Let thought grow into noble deed, 

Let love ennoble aspiration — 

The harvest time shall bring our meed. — Ladies 1 Homejiagazine. 



NIGHT. 

Mysterious night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this goodly frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet, 'neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo ! creation widened in man's view! 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, Sun ! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and Leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to suoh countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, why may not life ? 



THE LONDON TIMES' "LOG." 

In the office of the London Times y there is a bureau that, one would 
think, must be a terror to not a few. Every man whose life is deemed 
worth taking has a place in a certain " pigeon-hole, 9 ' wherein the record is 
kept constantly u written up" to the latest possible period; a sort of "log" 
to be displayed the minute life's voyage is ended. Deeds done and words 
said in the heat of passion are there ; acts performed at long intervals are 
brought into startling proximity, and all, of necessity, divested of the glow 
of action, the touch of nature as it were, that made us regard them in the 
living actor with a lenient, it not a loving eye. Such a man dies to-night ! 
the M pigeon-hole" gives np its dead, and to-morrow morning, even before 
the subject has begun to lie in state, the leading acts and incidents of his 
life are spread all abroad to the world. Quick work they make of fame; 
— Chicago Journal. 
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Solution of Problem No. 6. — In the accompanying figure, let B C be a 
portion of the path of the pursued ; and A D the corresponding portion 
of the path of the pursuer. Then the line D will be tangent to the 
curve A D at D. Let B 0=r, A D=« and D 0=«. We must now find 
some relations between the quantities s, «, 6, and the angle ABO. If 
F be an infinitely small portion of the path of the pursued, whioh may be 
represented by d z, the corresponding portion of the path of the pursuer= 
d «, may be measued upon the tangent D 0, and is represented in the fig- 
ure by D E. Draw the lines E F and E G, making the angle E F= 
the angle F E G. Draw a perpendicular to E 
F ; F b parallel to a and F c perpendicular to E 
G. Denote the angle a F=5 F G by □ . Since 
the line E 0=E a the tangent has been increased 
by a F, and diminished by D E : hence d t=a F— 
D E=cZ z sin. □ — <? «. Hence, ds+d t=d z sin. 
d (1). Since E F c=E a, and F b is parallel to 
d z cos. a 
a, b F c=0 E a=0 a -s- E = 1 But the angle JFG=a 

dzooQ. d 
has been increased by F &..: da = I (2). Also, if m = the ratio 

of the velocity of the pursuer to that of the pursued, we shall have 8=m z 
(8). These are the relations sought; and they apply to all questions of a 
similar nature. To integrate them, we have from equation (2), td n = 
d z cos. a . Multiplying this by cos. d we have td u cos. d =d z cos." □ = 
d z (1— sin." g )— d z—dz sin." a =sdz— sin. □ dz sin. a — by (1), <fe— sin. a 
(d s+d f)=d «— sin. d d *— sin. o d <— by (8) d z—d t sin.c"—m d z sin, 
xr=4>y (1), d z—d t sin. cr— m(d $—d t). Hence, tdc cos. c=d z— 
d t sin. cr— m(d 8+dt). Transposing, tdc cos. c+d t sin. cr— i s— 
m(d 8+d€). 

Integrating this last equation, we have t sin. £T=z—m(d 8+f)+0. 

When 8 — o, let b be tne value of «, and p that of cr. Hence b sin. p= 
O— b ni. Hence = b(m + sin. p). Hence t sin. cr— «— m(s + 1) + b (m + 
sin.j>). 

When the pursuer overtakes the pursued, Umo % and we have 0— s — m « 
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m+ BID, p 
+ b (m + 8in. p) = * — m*z + 1 (m + sin. p). Hence *=& w « \ . If we 

employ the angle a F instead of the angle a F, we shall have sin. ^?= 

ffr+cos. F 
cos. F, and 2= & m a 1 * From this result may be drawn for this spe- 
cies of problem, the following rule : Divide the velocity of the pursuer by 
that of the pursued ; to this ratio add the oosin of the angle made by the 
intersection of their courses drawn through the starting points ; divide the 
sum by the square of the ratio, less one ; and multiply by the starting dis- 
tance, which gives the distance the pursued will have run when overtaken 
by the pursuer. 
In our question the ratio is f£ — % . Our distance is \ mile ; and our 

f+ -88147 9-82588 

angle is 88° 45'; whence we have \ x |Z3"~"— J x 5 =5*288147 

miles. Answer. 

Jas. M. Ingalls. 

Watbefoed, April 18, 1859. 
Ed. Journal : 

Dbab Sib: — There are some very prof ound criticisms in the April Num- 
ber of the Journal, upon my solution of problem 6. Mr. Jas. M. Ingalls, 
the gentleman who makes the criticisms, seems to have doubts about the 
equation y 9 — (a?*— a*) tan. A tan. A' being the equation of an hyperbola. 
To convince him that it is, I respectfully refer him to Davies' Analytic 
Geometry, B. 6, prop. 8. But Mr. Ingalls carries the idea that I ought to 
prove that tan. A tan. A! is constant. Is it not proof enough to know 
that we have already two variables in the equation, viz.: x and y ? Or is 
Mr. Ingalls ignorant of the fact, that every equation between three vari- 
ables must refer to, and only to a surface t 

Again : Mr. Ingalls says I committed an error in confounding the co- 
ordinate of a particular point with the general coordinate of the curve. 
Here I must put in a plea of obtuseness; for J cannot understand what 
the gentleman means. If he means that it is unmathematioal to substitute 
the co-ordinates of a particular point in a line, for the general co-ordinate 
of the line, then I have the consolation of knowing that I am not alone in 
this error. Davies does the same thing in his Analytic Geometry, Book 
Second, propositions 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and many others. 

In respect to the objections whieh Mr. Ingalls makes to equation (4) in 
my solution, I have to say, that not one of them, except the last, is well 
founded ; and some of them, it appears to me, were made without due re- 
flection. The integration which produced (4) was performed under the 
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supposition that the co-efficient of d x was constant; this, of course, was 
an error ; bat at the most it was but carelessnesi in performing an opera- 
tion, and does not in the least effect the form of the solution, it only 
changes the form of the equation (4). The correct form of (4) is s— d x 



/• 



W- &•**- 



**-«* A. W. Whitoom. 

A general equation in place of (4) — solution of problem No. 6 — may be 
obtained thus : 



A /b'z* + a*y\ 
Take the equation in the solution, <fe— dxy -^r\ — • • (1 ) 

From the equation of the curve we have a a y a — &V — a 8 5 9 . Hence a 4 y a = 

./b A x*+a*b*z— a*b* 
W— aW, which in (1) gives de=dxy — g i W _ a i h * — — &> 



J 6 V _ J P5 5 

I usually integrate such by developing the radical by the binomial 
theorem, then multiplying each term by dx, then integrate each term 
separately. There are, however, other methods of integrating them. 

Yours truly, A. W. Whitoom. 




Problem No. 29.— Let A and B be two given points, M Q a straight 
line given in position. Let AY and B V be drawn 
such that by drawing VP making given angles, 
with M Q the ratio of O P to PD shall be given. 
The locus of the vertex Y,is required independent- 
ly of fluxions. 

Jas. Ksnnbaly, Jr. 

[Mr. E. has sent a solution of problem 18, some- 
what different from that given by Mr. Campbell in the April Number, but 
producing the same result.— Ed.] 



We have several solutions from Mr. L. Campbell and others, which we 
are obliged to postpone this month. 

Will our correspondents please not send us problems which are publish- 
ed in the text-books, they are not as useful as original ones.— Ed. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

PBOOBEDINOS OF THE BOAED OF NORMAL SCHOOL REGENTS, AT THKIE 
ANNUAL MBBTINa, APRIL, 18, 1869. 

Board met at 9 o'clock, A.M. Present, Hon. 0. 0. Sholes, Pres., Hon. 
W. E. Smith, Messrs. Bean, Cook, Chapman, Clark, Maxon, Bobbins, and 
Draper. 

The Board proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year. Hon. C. C. 
Sholes was elected President, Hon. W. E. Smith, Vice-President, and 8. 
Chapman, Secretary. 

The Report of the Visitors appointed to examine the institutions asking 
aid from the Normal School Fund was then heard. 

On motion of Mr. Smith it was 

"Booked, That no institution be allowed to draw from the income 
fund of this Board for any student who has not pursued at least three of 
the studies mentioned either in the course for the first or second year, as 
heretofore prescribed, for the requisite number of days, exclusive of ele- 
mentary sounds, and vocal music." 

On motion by Dr. Cook it was 

" Resolved, That the ancient and modern languages be not regarded as 
belonging to the three studies in the foregoing resolution." 

The Board then took into consideration the reports from the institutions 
claiming from the Income Fund, and allowed an apportionment of eighteen 
dollars to each pupil, reported and allowed to the following institutions : 



Name of Institute. 


Location. 


Claimed. 


Allowed. 


Amount. 


Lawrence University, 


Appleton, 


90 


90 


1,620 


Belolt College, 


Beleit, 


55 




810 


Milton Academy, 


Milton, 


55 


46 


888 


Albion Academy, 


Albion, 


81 


68 


1,224 


Walworth Co. Institute, 


Genoa, 


17 


15 


270 


Horicon High School, 


Horicon, 


10 


10 


180 


Wisconsin Female College, 


Fox Lake, 


56 


52 


986 


Carrol College, 


Waukesha, 


61 


54 


272 


Platteville Academy, 


Plattevllle, 


54 


48 


864 


Wayland University, 


Bearer Dam, 


86 


22 


896 


Milwaukde Female College, 


, Milwaukee, 


82 


82 


576 


Kenosha High School, 


Kenosha, 


12 


12 


216 


Mineral Point Seminary, 


Mineral Point, 59 


56 


1,008 


Madison High School, 


Madison, 


18 


14 


252 
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On motion of Mr* Chapman it was 

"Resolved, That this Board can not recognize an association of teachers 
of any looality, meeting for mutual instruction, as a Normal Glass, connect- 
ed with an institution." 

The following resolutions were then passed : 

" Besohed, That hereafter no institution shall be entitled to draw from 
the Normal School Fond for any pupils in the Normal Department who 
have not signified their intentions of engaging in the profession of teach- 
ing." 

" Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board no Normal Institute, or 
Department, should draw from the Normal Fund, unless kept in opera- 
tion during the whole of the academic year." 

" Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to revise the course of study of the Normal Departments, and the sys- 
tem of rules and regulations for their government, and to prepare blank 
forms for their annual reports." 

Messrs. Bean, Cook, and Draper were appointed this committee. 

Adjourned. S. CHAPMAN, SeJy. 

Applications from Institutions organizing Normal Departments, should 
be made to 8/ Chapman, Milwaukee, before the 1st of November. Any 
information sought will be promptly given by applying as above. 

County Teachers' Institutes will also confer a favor by giving notice to 
Mr. Chapman of the place and time of their annual meeting. 



School Regulations. — We learn from the Janesville Gazette that the 
Board of Education of that place, have adopted a rule giving teachers 
power to place such pupils in a lower class as may have absented them- 
selves from school, contrary to its regulations ; to remain there until, in 
the judgment of the teacher, they are prepared to resume their position 
in the class from which they may have been suspended. 

The School Fund of Connecticut amounts to $2,013,872, and the income 
from it has been $142,803, or nearly seven per cent. The number of 
children in the State in January last was 103,108, an increase of 1617 for 
the year. There is a marked improvement in the schools ef the State. 

Iowa School Money. — The apportionment of school money in the State 
of Iowa this year, amounts to one dollar and seven cents per soholar. 
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End of the Volume. — This Number closes Volume Three of the Journal, and 
puts a seal to the labors of another year, and while congratulating ourselves upon 
the measure of success attained, the amount of good accomplished, we turn with 
a thankful heart to those kind friends who, without fee or reward, have labored 
to increase the circulation of the Journal, have furnished matter for its pages, 
and from time to time cheered us with a word of sympathy and encouragement. 
We appreciate and will remember your labors in the good cause, and we hope 
that the aid and encouragement which have so materially contributed to make 
Volume Three interesting and successful, will be given Volume Four. 

To our friends of the newspapers, we return oar sincere thanks for the gener- 
osity displayed in exchanging a weekly for a monthly, especially to those who 
have brought the Journal to the notice of their readers, and from time to time 
given us a word of encouragement, of advice, or of commendation. We look to 
them for information in regard to the condition and progress of the schools in their 
different localities, and trust that they will often find in our pages articles which 
will both interest and profit their readers. 

We intend to commence the next volume with new type, and a new cover, and 
propose to make such other improvements as shall bring the Journal nearer our 
ideal standard, our conception of what is needed, and what such a publication 
should be. 

We trust that all subscriptions expiring with this volume will be promptly re- 
newed, as no Journals will be sent until they are paid for. Our expenses are 
now nearly seven hundred dollars per quarter, and we can not trust to the un- 
certainties of the credit system, but must insist on advance payment for Journals 
ordered. During the past year this rule was not observed in a few instances, and 
the result shows the necessity of strictly adhering to it in the future. Will those 
friends who are now in arrears for their subscription, please remember that while 
the Journal is the organ of the "State Teachers' Association," the resident editor 
is personally responsible for its support, and all losses must be met out of his 
own pocket 

Racine, — We find in the papers quite extended accounts of the examinations 
and other exercises of the public schools at the close of the last term. The High 
School maintains its excellent character, graduating a class of ten young ladies 
and gentlemen, sending them out to represent its spirit, and do honor to its teach 
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ings in the employments and avocations of life ; and the grammar and primary 
schools seem to be faithfully and efficiently conducted. 

Mr, M. W. Tewksbury is Principal of the High School, assisted by Miss E. 
Sprague, Mrs. B. F. Walker, and Miss M. F. Clarke. 

We learn that Mrs. Walker has closed her connection with the school and re- 
turned to her former residence in the East. She has been a most faithful, effi- 
cient, and successful teacher, and the best wishes of a host of parents and pupils 
go with her to her future abode. At the close of the term the pupils of the High 
School presented her with a beautiful silver goblet, and the teachers with a mag- 
nificently bound copy of ''Napoleon and his Marshals." 

Rev. M. P. Kinney, well known in this State as a successful teacher, a zealous 
and eloquent preacher, and firm friend of education, has withdrawn from the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the City Schools, and is succeeded by the Rev, Moses 
Adams. The following proceedings in reference to Mr. Kinney's removal have 
been sent us for publication: 

"At a meeting of the teachers of the Racine Public Schools, April 16th, 1859, 
a committee of three was appointed to draft and prepare for publication the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

"Resolved^ That the teachers of the Normal School Institute of the City of Ra- 
cine entertain a grateful sense of obligation toward Rev. M, P. Kinney, so long 
City Superintendent, for the efficient, yet patient, courteous, and ever friendly 
manner in which his official relations to the Bchools and to each teacher have been 
sustained. 

"Resolved, That the regret we feel at his withdrawal from those relations, is 
only mitigated by the consideration that his influence in the cause of education 
has been so manifestly the working out of a noble principle, that it can not cease 
to be exerted, felt, and appreciated. 

"Resolved, That our best wishes attend him wherever he goes; may a Good 
Providence give him always a large field of labor, a strong heart, and a long life. 

" Resolved, That these resolutions be presented for publication to the city papers 
and the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

B. F. Walzeb,"] 

A, J. Chinbt, y Committee" 

M.F. Clabex, J 

Kinosha.— The papers of this city notice the examinations, at the close of the 
last term of the public schools, and speak very highly of the faithfulness of the 
teachers, and the progress of the pupils. We quote from the report of the ex- 
amining committee in reference to Grammar School No. 1, which has been in 
charge of Mr, V. Butler for nearly five years. Miss O'Neil was his assistant dur- 
ing the last term : 

" We spent a short time in Miss CNeiTa room, and were pleased with what we 
witnessed. Although her pupils were all very young, yet they show the effect 
of pretty thorough training. 
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"We remained but a few hours in Mr. Bailer's room, but saw enough to con- 
vince us that thoroughness is aimed at in all that pertains to his vocation. His 
pupils have labored hard and deserve muoh commendation. The primary branches 
are not neglected. We were particularly pleased with his reading classes, al- 
though his advanced class did not read for lack of time. The class in spelling, by 
written exercises, did nobly, both in spelling and writing— an exercise which we 
hope to see practised in all schools of this grade; classes were examined in Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, and Geography, and, with lew exceptions, the members acquit- 
ted themselves oreditably. 

"The good order and discipline noticeable in this school is a sufficient indica- 
tion of fitness on part of those employed," 

Mr. B.'a connection with the school ceased at the close of the last term, and 
tiie committee, with reference to this event, say : 

"If Mr. Butler is as earnest, devoted, and thorough, in his future fields of labor 
as he has been with us, then can we heartily congratulate those whose good for- 
tune it is to secure his services." 

The Tribune and Itiegraph speaks of the High School examination as follows: 

" We believe we speak the general sentiment of the large number of intelligent 
visitors, who were present and witnessed the examinations, that the scholars in 
the different studies sustained themselves with credit, and evinced a thorough 
knowledge of the subject upon which they were examined. Good evidence was 
furnished that the pant term has been one of profit and progress to the scholars. 
The discipline of the school was never more salutary, nor the deportment of the 
scholars better than during the past term. The teachers are faithful — under- 
stand well their duties, and hence their efforts have been successful." 

The High School examination closed with an exhibition and a banquet at 
Odd Fellows Hall, which the Advocate characterizes as "a decidedly successful 
affair." After partaking of the refreshments provided, several sentiments were 
announced, which were responded to by Hon. C. Darkee, Hon. G. Bennett, 0. G. 
Lange, Esq., H. B. Coe, of the Seventh Ward School, Milwaukee, and several 
other gentlemen. 

" One of the interesting ceremonies of the evening was the presentation to Mr. 
Gonatty, the Principal of the High School, of the dramatic works of Shakespeare 
in eight neatly bound volumes. A very handsome presentation address was 
made by Master Joseph Quarles. The response of Mr. Gonatty, on the accept- 
ance of the gift, was an exceedingly happy effort, calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on the audience." 

Watibfokd, Baotni Go.— A. W. Whitcom, a valued mathematical correspon- 
dent, has charge of the public school in this place. 



Portland, Dodgi Go.— We learn, through the Superintendent, Rev. William 
Brummond, tbfct a very successful school was maintained in that village during 
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the past winter, and the citizens have shown their interest in school matters by 
procuring a bell, weighing over 200 lbs* for the schooUhouse. 

Wb call the attention of our readers to the article on "Topical Recitation" in 
the present Number, which is the concluding one of a series from the pen of Mr. 
0. E. Johnson, Principal of the High School, Fond du Lac. They are well writ- 
ten, and contain matter of importance to every teacher. 

The article on " The True Order of Studies," by Rev. Thos. Hill, of Waltham, 
Mass*, taken from Barnard's Journal of Education, will well repay a careful per- 
usal, abounding, as it does, in valuable suggestions on the philosophy of mind 
and its proper development. " ^Esthetic Education" was written by Mr. George 
Bradbury, an architect of this city, who has devoted several years to the study of 
his profession— part of the time with Mr. R. M. Hunt, Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, N.York—and who is interested in every thing tending to- 
ward the enlightenment and culture of the rising generation. The views expres- 
sed in his article are worthy of consideration, and are endorsed in the main by 
W. H. Wells, Esq., Superintendent of Schools of the City of Chicago, a portion of 
whose report for the year ending February 1st, 1859, we give in this issue, and 
trust that all school officers and primary teachers, mto whose hands the Journal 
may fall, will pay attention to the important truths which it contains. 

Milwaukee. — The schools in this city are in a very prosperous condition, and 
the spring examinations showed marked progress in all the departments. 

An exhibition was given by Mr. M<Kindley's school, in Albany Hall, which was 
attended by the largest audience ever seen in the building, and was spoken of by 
the papers as a highly successful affair. 

Hobioon Union School.— We find in the Argus the report of the examining 
committee, made at the close of the last term, and from it we learn that the school 
continues to occupy a high position in government, attendance, and scholarship, 
that the parents show their appreciation of it by frequent visits to the school- 
room, and that ail concerned look upon the school as an ornament and blessing to 
the place. 

Burlington, Racine Co.— The Gazette states in reference, to the past term : 
" The examinations of the Union School passed off most satisfactorily, and re* 
fleeted much credit upon the Principal, Mr. Samuel Lockwood, and the teachers, 
Miss Swartz and Miss Chandler. The average attendance speaks well for the effi- 
ciency and discipline of the school. 

Richland County. — The Teachers' Association met at Richland Center on the 
17th of April last, and made arrangement for holding a teachers' institute on the 
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first Tuesday of October next. During the meeting Mr. E. 0. Hungerford read 
an essay on " School Government/' Miss E. Daggett, one upon the subject of 
"Exercise and Recreation," Amos JTudd, Esq., one on "Ventillation." Mr. I. 
S. Haseltine, made some remarks upon the subject of practical education, and A. 
W. Glasier, Esq , gave his views of Model Schools, and a little of his experience 
in trying to teach the same. Amos Nudd is President, and E. G. Hungerford 
Secretary of the Association. It adjourned to meet again the firet Tuesday of 
October next. 



Lawrbnoe University.— We learn that Rev. Edward Cooke, D.D., who has 
for five or six years past officiated as President of the Lawrence University, and 
expended much labor in building up a Literary Institution which has attained a 
favorable reputation throughout the length and breadth of the State, has resigned 
his position, and is about to remove to Milwaukee to enter upon the discharge of 
the duties' of pastor of the Summerfield (Methodist Episcopal) Church. While we 
have no doubt the change will be very acceptable to the congregation and socie- 
ty with which he will soon be connected, we may be permitted to say that the 
people of Appleton will part with Dr. Cook and his family with deep regret. He 
has borne without murmuring " the burden and heat of the day" in the establish- 
ment of Lawrence University; he has been zealous and untiring in seeking to 
promote the interests of this institution ; and now a sense of duty impels him to 
another field of labor. He will carry with him the respect and best wishes of 
this community. — Appleton Orescent. 

The Columbia Connty Teachers' Association met April 26, at Yandercooks 
Hall, in the city of Portage, holding an afternoon and evening session and three 
sessions a day during Wednesday and Thursday. The opening address was given 
by Rev. Geo. C. Heckman. On Wednesday the children were addressed by Rev. 
Geo. C. Heckman, John T, Clark, Esq., Dr. C. G. McCulloch, and Jerome Starr, 
Esq., and Luman H. Gilbert read an essay on "The Importance of the Teacher's 
Station." 

John Dean, Esq., also delivered an address on Common Schools, which called 
forth the following resolution, which was adopted by the Association: 

"Resolved, That the Convention fully appreciates the lecture on "Common 
Schools," and would tender its thanks to the author of the same." 

In the eveing there was a discussion on the Introduction of Natural Science 
into Common Schools. 

On/Thursday the above discussion was continued, officers were elected, Mrs. 
Zoller read an essay on "School Government," and Miss Dempsey one entitled 
" A Plea for the Little Ones." 

In the evening the Rev. Samuel Cornelius delivered an address on the "Liter. 
ary Beauties of the Bible," and Jerome Starr, Esq., one on " Harmonious Educa- 
tion." 
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The following resolutions were then presented, and on motion adopted : 

" Jkeolved, That the teachers of this county should use all their influence with 
their district officers, to effect the introduction of the study of Natural Sciences 
into our Common Schools, 

"i&artwd, That we earnestly recommend that teachers of the various towns of 
this county, assemble monthly, in their respective towns, for the purpose of mu- 
tual improvement in teaching. 

" Resolved^ That as Teachers' Associations are for the benefit and advancement 
of teachers, we believe it to be the duty of all intrusted with the instruction of 
the young, to attend our County and State Teachers' Conventions. 

The following are the officers for the present year : Geo. F. Richardson, Presi- 
dent; Leonard F. Wanner, Secretary; Mrs. H. S. Zoller, Treasurer. 

After the benediction the Convention adjourned to meet at Columbus, in Octo- 
ber next 

The Atlantic Monthly for June is recelved/.and is an unusually interesting number. The table 
of content* comprises the following articles, w Bhakspeare's Art," a genial and appreciative 
critique, « Mien Yaun," a Chinese romance, "Joy Month," a poem, " Some Inedited Memorials 
of Smollet," giving some items of information respe sting this celebrated author and his works 
not generally known, "Bloodroot," a poem, "The Differential and Integral Calculus," a history 
of this "mighty instrument of human thought," "Bulls and Bears," concluded, "The Sphinx," a 
poem, "A charge with Prince Rupert," an episode in the great struggle between the House of 
Stuart and the people of England, "Spring," a poem, "The Stereoscope and Stereograph," two 
more chapters of the "Minister's Wooing, 1 * giving us a glimpse of the gallant and selfish Col. 
Aaron Burr, " The Professor at the Breakfast Table," and reviews and literary notices. 

This Number finishes vol. three, and is furnished with a title page and index. 

Now is a good time to subscribe. We famish it and the Journal for f 8 a year. 



We are indebted to Mose y k Bro„ booksellers of this city, for favors in the matter { of books 
forwarded from the East, and we take this opportunity to say, that they have a good selection 
of books, and if gentlemanly conduct, and {attention to business are deserving of patronage, 
they will be sure to succeed. 

The Ladies' Home Maqaf&M for June is received, and presents a very interesting table of 
contents. We are Indebted to it for the fine poem in this Number. Remember we send it 
and the Journal one year for $2,25, 



Nkw Exchange— Nob, 1 and 2 of the Burlington Gazette, published at Burlington, Racine 
Co., by H. W. Phelps ; H. W. Phelps and A. 0. Phelps, editors, are on our table, and are cred - 
itable specimens of typographical art, presenting a neat clear lace, such as we like to look at. 
The paper is independent in politics, is devoted to the interests of Burlington and vicinity, and 
altogether is well edited and readable. Thank yon Bro. P. for your kind notice of our Journal. 
Success to you. 



The Elevator, an educational journal, devoted to literature, science, and art, pub- 
lished weekly, at Baltimore, Md., by John M. McJilton and Allen E. Forrester, 
editors and proprietors. Terms, single copy, one year, $1, ten copies $8, twen- 
ty-five copies $20. A very neat and attractive eight paged quarto, filled with 
interesting and useful matter for parents, teachers, and scholars. 
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The Western College Advocate is published monthly by W. Parmenter, at West- 
ern College, Linn 0., Iowa, on the following terms: One copy, one year, 50 cents 
five copies $2. The May Number is on our table, and contains several able ar- 
ticles, original and selected, on topics connected with education and schools, and 
if the Number we have received is a fair sample of the work, it is a very cheap, 
publication, worth double what is charged it 

Webster's Dictionary — Illustrated Edition, — The enterprising publishers of Web- 
ster's Dictionary, Messrs. G. & 0. Merriam, are getting out a new edition, contain- 
ing, in addition to the matter in the unabridged, between nine and ten thousand 
new words, a table of synonyms, a table giving the pronunciation of the names 
of 8000 distinguished persons of modern times, and 1500 pictorial illustrations. 
We have seen specimen sheets of the new edition, and are satisfied that the pic- 
torial illustrations can not be excelled, and that the other features will add great- 
ly to the value of the work. For particulars see Advertisement. 



Palmyra. — Mr. J. J. M. Angear, formerly of Berlin, haa taken charge of the 
Union School in this village. Mr. E. B. Gray, the late teacher, is again employ- 
ed as the general agent of a New York publishing house (A. S. Barnes & Burr). 
His present address is Whitewater, Walworth Co. 



Normal Schools.— The proceedings of the Board of Regents at their last 
meeting are published in the present No. Hereafter the Board will use the Jour- 
nal as a medium of communication with the public, an arrangement to that effect 
having been made, so that our readers will be kept posted as to the action of this 
important branch of our educational agencies. 



Mr. B. C. Rogers, general agent of W. B. Smith & Co., of Cincinnati, wishes 
us to state that his address is Milwaukee, instead of Beloit. 



See new advertisements of Barnes & Burr, S. G. Griggs & Co., G. & C. Merriam, 
Moore & Nims, E. W. Skinner, and Time Tables of Detroit and Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, St. Paul and Fon du Lac Railways. 



CiUrarg Uotittz. 

A OriticallHctionary of English Literature and British and American AutJwrsJiving 
and deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Containing thirty thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, with forty in- 
dexes of subjects. By S. Austin Allibone. Vol 1. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson, 602 Arch St., 1858. 
This is truly a great work, great in plan and in execution, an honor to Ameri- 
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can talent and enterprise, and a most valuable assistant to the student of English 
literature. 

It contains a very full and complete collection of authors, with a list of their 
works in every department of thought and investigation, bo fur as the English 
language is concerned, with an occasional notice of the most celebrated Continen 
tal writers. 

To the lover of books it will be not merely a valued acquaintance, but a bosom 
friend. 

As its ample pages reveal to him the names of those illustrious masters of elo- 
quence and song, who have made of his language an ark in which is treasured 
the choicest specimens of human knowledge and genius, of wit and feeling, he 
looks upon it with emotions akin to those experienced by the exile in a foreign 
land, to whom is carried tidings of the loved companions of his early days, with 
whom he walked and talked of lofty enterprises and generous deeda 

That the book has no faults we do not assert, but we know of no work of any 
importance presented to the public during the past twenty years which has been 
received with such favor by the literary world. That too much prominence may 
be given to particular authors, that some of the criticisms might as well have been 
omitted, and that some names that the curious bibliopolist will look for may not 
be found, will not surprise any one who considers the amount of labor and care 
necessary to perfect a work of this character. Bnt after making all due allow- 
ances for these trifling imperfections, and others which can not be entirely avoid- 
ed in a first edition, it still stands a monument of literary industry, and the best 
work of the kind extant. 

We give a few extracts from the opinions of those whose names will have 
weight with our readers: 

I regard it as one ofthe best books of reference ever compiled, and Kane no fear thai ike 
public uoiUfail properly to acknowledge He merit. W. C BRYANT. 

From Frederic Henry Hedge, DJ) % , Prof, of Ecclesiastical History, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Editor ofthe "Christian Examiner* 
In minuteness and correctness I should say that your "Critical Dictionary of English 
literature' 1 had no rival. I know of no work ofthe kind, in any language, so comprehen- 
sive in its plan and so complete in Us details— none which can compare withU as a biblio- 
graphical hand-boek of national literature* 

From Charletmng, LUD., President of Columbia College, H. T. 
Its minute research, its remarkable accuracy, Us comprehensive grasp, and, most diffi- 
cult ofaU, its rare discrimination in the selection from masses of accumulated materials, 
and impartiality of judgment, render U a guide at once reliable and indispensable to al 
who for any purpose handle books. 

From Dr. Barnard, Chancellor ofthe State University. 
I have examined with great satisfaction the first volume ofthe "Dictionary of English 
literature," especially the English and American Authors in my own special range of ' «- 
search and reference. I have nothing among my books of reference so comprehensive and 
accurate. * * * It deserves a place in every Ubrary-4ndlvidual or pubUc y of circula- 
tion or refer ence. 
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u Every man who ever owned an English book, or ever means to own one, will find some- 
thing here to hit purpose."— From a Critique in the Atlantic. 

The extracts might be extended to any length, so as to embrace the names of a majority of 
the literary men of the country, but our space forbids. For further particulars see the adver- 
tisement in this Number. 

Volume I, is a super-royal octavo, of 1006 pages, elegantly printedon fine paper. Price $5 in 
muslin binding ; $6 In line sheep binding, or $7,50 In library style, half turkey moroooo antique. 

Forwarded to any portion of the United States, free of expense, on the receipt of the above 
prices. Address^ GHILDB & PETERSON, 602 Arch Street, Phila. 

Or: 8. 0. GRIGGS & CO., 89 and 41 Lake Street, Chicago, sole agents for Illinois and Wis. 
consin. 

For sale by BUSS, EBERHABD, & FESTNER, In this city. 

Cooper's Novel*— Messrs. W. 0. Townshend k Co., of New York, are now publishing an edi- 
tion of Cooper's Novels, illustrated by engravings from drawings by Darley, printed on fine 
tinted paper, and bound in a neat attractive style. Four volumes are now ready, ** The Spy," 
"The Last of the Mohicans," "ThePioneers," and "The Bed Bover,"and our old acquaintances 
"Harvey Birch," Hawkeye, Unoas, Leather Stocking, Elizabeth Temple, and the other crea- 
tions of the gifted novelist, whose characters and actions are portrayed in the beautiful books 
before us, throng around and awaken memories of the past, tender and sweetly painful memor- 
ies of the time when younger, and consequently more sanguine and hopeful than now.we first 
enjoyed the pleasure of reading these charming stories, Nothing new can no w be said of the 
author and his works, and of the latter nothing need be said, as the judgment of the public has 
been too emphatically expressed to require criticism, to point out their great merits. He is ac- 
knowledged to take rank next to Scott as a descriptive writer, and some claim for him "more 
power of concentration, a more epigrammatic style, and greater terseness*" As a writer of sea 
stories he has never been equaled; both American and British critics acknowledging his sove* 
iegnty without debate; The Edinburgh Review says : "The empire of the sea has been con- 
ceded to him by acclamation; and in the lonely desert or untrodden prairies, among the sav- 
age Indians, or scarcely less savage settlers, all equally acknowledge his dominion. 1 * W. C. 
Bryant, the poet, wrote of him as follows: ** He wrote for mankind at large; hence It is that 
he has earned a fame wider than any author of modern times. The creations of his genius shall 
survive through centuries to come, and only perish with our language.*' 

One distinguishing feature of his writings Is their healthy tone ; there is nothing morbid or 
siokly about them, and parents would do well to put them into the hands of their children, in- 
stead of the Jashlonable works of the day, so full of a sickly sentlmentallsm, false to nature, and 
detrimental to a healthy mental and moral growth. 

The whole series is to be completed in 82 volumes orown quarto, at the rate of one volume 
per month, and will be mailed to any person, postpaid, by the publishers, on the receipt of 
•jl^X) per volume— see advertisement. The vols; already Issued are for sale in this city by 
Messrs. Bliss, Eberbard, k Festner, who* will receive subscriptions for the remaining vols,, 
and who have on hand, at all times a choice assortment of miscellaneous books, and are pre- 
pared to furnish all new works as soon as issued. 

Gray's £otan4es~We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Ivison & Phineny, 821 Broad- 
way, N. T., through their general agent for this State, Mr. Enos, the following works of this 
series: I.—Hoto Plants Grow; a simple introduction to structural botany, with a popular 
flora, or an arrangement and description of common plants, both wild and cultivated. Illus- 
trated by 600 engravings, 11.— First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, illustrated 
t>y over 860 wood engravings, from original drawings by Isaac Sprague ; to which is added a 
ooplous glossary or dictionary of botanical terms, IU,— Manual of the Botany of the North' 
em United States, revised edition, Including 'Virginia, Kentucky, and all east of the MlsalBsip. 
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pi, arranged according to the natural system, by Am 0ray, fisher. Professor of Natural History 
Harvard University. 

We can hardly speak too highly of these beautiful and Interesting works, comprising, as they 
do, a series adapted to the Ipftea an<J capacities of pupils of every gra de. HOW Plants Grow 
Is a simple presentation of the first principles of structural botany, co mmen'cing with the germ 
or root of the plant; and following it through all the stages of its growth and development to 
the perfected fruit or seed. It Is a most attractive and useful book, and if put Into the hands 
of all our school children at ten or twelve years of age, could not fall of interesting them in the 
stdy of nature, and of awakening thought and observation, the true ends of right education. 

The First Lessons follows the same general plan adopted in How Plants Grow, but it is more 
extended, and carries the student farther into the heart of things, developing the principles of 
vegetable physiology in a clear and satisfactory manner, and giving more in detail the facts and 
-deductions which constitute the basis of botanical science. 

The Manual comprises a complete list of the plants of the Northern and Western States, ar- 
ranged according to the natural system,with six plates, illustrating the genera of ferns and their 
eflles, and Is a valuable guide to the student in classifying and naming the different species of 
the vegetable world around him. For sale by the publishers, by «. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago 
and all booksellers. 

The Great Hepubhe Monthly for June presents an unusually interesting table of contents* 
embracing twenty-six axtio es besides the editorial department, a piece of music, fashion plates, 
comic illustrations, etc. This number closes voL 1; Now is a good 'time to. subscribe. Single 
copies, one year, $8, two oopies $5, five copies $10. 

Any person sending $4 will receive the magazine for a year, and his choice of two splendid 
steel engravings, " The last Supper, 1 * or " The City of the Great King." Address, Oaksmlth 
AOo.,N.Y, 

Batxohd's Tkh Dollar Si wore Machiks.— Messrs. Bowen & Parker* of this city, have pur. 
chased the right to sell and use the above machine in this Slate, and are now prepared to die » a 
pose of town and county rights on very favorable terms. We have taken some pains to ex 
amine the operation of the machine, have used it to some extent, and believe that its merits 
are such as to commend it to that large class ef persons who feel unable to purchase the high- 
priced, double threaded machines. 

It makes a very neat and compact stitch, performs well on light or heavy work, is very sim s 
pie in its construction, and can be operated by any person of ordinary intelligence after a few 
minutes examination and practice* Unless it is liable to get out of order (and we do not see 
how it can be) we think that it is destined to come into extensive use, the price putting it 
with the reach of every one; and the time will soon come when a family would as soon do with- 
out a dock, as without a sewiDg machine. After a further acquaintance with the machine, we 
shall have more to say about it 

The following books are on our table, notices of which must be postponed till next month 
for want of room; BoMnson's Mathematical Series; The MicroscopisV* Companion; Davie? 
New Elementary Algebra; Mints Toward Physical Perfection; Brook's Manual of De- 
votion; The American Debater, 

Farmers will find it for their interest to examine the Self-Baking Reaper advertised by Mr 
E. W. Skinner, as it is without doubt a most efficient aid in the harvest field. We learn from 
the -'Wisconsin Farmer 11 that it has no competitor this year. 

Teacher* and students see the offer of A. 9. Barnes & Barr t ) give a $8 book for $1, 
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